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LOVERS AND FRIENDS 

BOOK ONE 

CHAPTER I 

Nothing short of a special revelation would have 
persuaded Philip Courthope that he was not the 
fulcrum by means of which Merriby had been 
levered back into its long-lost position as a fashion- 
able English watering-place. Others without a due 
appreciation of his services in that regard might 
have thought that the lesser factor of the European 
War, which prevented the obese and the rheumatic 
from going to foreign Bethesdas, had something to 
do with the risen fortunes of the place, but Philip 
was aware that he was the angel who, though he 
did not precisely stir the healing springs, caused 
so brilliant a babbling of rank and fashion around 
them. But whatever the truth of this might be, 
it was certain that to-day he was the acknowledged 
figure-head which, like the bowsprit of a ship, pre- 
sided over the waters. He was president of the 
County Club, for which visitors were eligible as 
temporary members, he was treasurer of the Golf 
Club, secretary of the Lawn Tennis Club, and over 
all these institutions, and whatever other contrib- 
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8 LOVERS AND FRIENDS 

uted to the effervescent life of Merriby, he exercised 
an undisputed autocracy. 

No such measure of success ever comes to any one 
unless he has special gifts in the career that he has 
chosen, and it is impossible to deny that Philip 
Courthope was possessed of an almost perfect equip- 
ment as Master of the Ceremonies. He had a great 
power of social organization, was a foe to petty 
economies when large issues were at stake (it was 
he, for instance, who had successfully insisted on the 
new baths being made of marble instead of tiles), 
and had a truly Napoleonic eye for detail. He had 
an unrivalled memory for names in conjunction 
with faces, and an eagle's eye for unfriended visitors 
or ladies with only an obvious "companion" to 
talk to, sitting in remote comers of the pmnp-room, 
and if he knew or guessed that they "mattered," 
he would interrupt his liveliest conversations in 
order to entertain them. Above all, as regards his 
personal ascendancy, he had the dramatic gift of 
airangmg his stage so tJiat, as if by accident, he 
became the central point round which all else was 
grouped. He always saw himself at the centre, 
and his vivacity unconsciously influenced others 
to see him there too. For further equipment he 
was clad in the chain armour of a perennially youth- 
ful power of enjoyment which was impenetrable 
to the shafts of middle age with whidi his five 
and forty years unsuccessfully assailed him. This 
impenetrability must have been bequeathed by 
him to his daughter Celia who lived with him, and 
who at the age of twenty had not been crushed 
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into the numb endurance into which any one 
who was brought into daily and intimate contact 
with him might have been expected to subside. 
Instead, Celia had a perfectly independent person- 
ality of her own, and at the present moment was 
developing with an exotic rapidity which puzzled 
her father when he was not too bu^ to think about 
it. He had always regarded her as rather an ugly 
gu-l, whose features were redeemed from plainness 
by their intelligence which she no doubt inherited 
from him. Lately, however, he had begun to be 
aware that there was somebody there who was de- 
cidedly not an emanation from himself. On these 
occasions his thoughts buzzed for a little about his 
wife, whom he had scarcely set eyes on for the last 
eighteen years, though small paragraphs in the daily 
papers kept him continually aware of her activities 
and occupations. 

The post was late this morning, and as he drank 
his early coffee and ate his rolls in his bedroom, 
he allowed his mind (not having the usual distrac- 
tion of his letters) to drift into retrospect, slipping 
its anchor in the present by contemplation of the 
portrait of himself executed some four and twenty 
years ago by his own hand when he was a student 
in Paris. It represented an extremely well-featured 
young fellow clad in a painter's blouse, and a glance 
at the original, though more than a score of years 
later, would have given a guarantee of the probable 
fidelity of the portrait, for Philip still retained in 
body as well as in mind an amazing measure of 
youth, and the pretty boy with the faint line of 
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moustache on his upper lip, and the big grey eyes 
and full rather sensual mouth had been gently han- 
dled by the years that had since passed over him. 
There waa now a streak of grey in the brown hair 
that was still abundant, but ihe eyes were but little 
dimmed and ihe mouth and ihe short straight nose 
neither coarsened nor refiged by the passage of 
time. The faint line of moustache had, it is true, 
developed into a far more predominant embellish- 
ment, and till lately, when the German Emperor 
had incurred a wide unpopularity m England, its 
ends had been trained upwards in marked resem- 
blance to ihe use of Hohenzollem, but now tiiey 
pursued a horizontal and less military course. A 
small imperial, also touched with grey, now deco- 
rated Philip's chin, and gave ihe suggestion of a 
Frenchman in a farce or a dancing-master in real 
life. But Philip, light-heartedly busy over the 
resurrection of Merriby, could not possibly have 
understood any interpretation of himself into which 
ihe idea of farce on ihe one hand or dancing-master 
on ihe other entered. His Gallic pose, in fact, had 
become his second if not his first nature, and his 
little shrugs, his gestures, -his early coffee and his 
dejeuner at half-past twelve, had, from being affec- 
tations, passed into the fabric of his mind. In ihe 
same way he now quite naturally flipped his fingers 
in ihe middle of a sentence and said, ''Let me see: 
how do you say it in English?" When considerably 
excited, he talked English quite perfectly, but at 
his committee meetings, when no crucial question 
was on the board (tapis), he spoke as if he were 
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translating French into his mother tongue, and 
apologized for his imperfections. 

The contemplation of his own portrait which 
started in him the retrospection of his beaiuc jours 
was reinforced by a glance at the portrait of a 
yomig woman obviously by the same hand, which 
hung next it. There was the same probable fidelity 
about tiiat also, and it would have been a winning 
wager to bet that Florence had been very like that 
when, twenty-three years ago, she became his wife. 
There was a trenchancy of touch about it which 
showed she could not have been otiberwise: tiiat 
small enticing face might indeed have grown larger 
and lost its enticement, but the brush gave evidence 
of conviction, and was unblinded by any glamour 
that might have been supposed to have insinuated 
itself into the handiwork of a young man about to 
be married to the subject of the canvas. There 
was the small eager face, the pale-coloured hair, the 
absence of any distinction apart from mere vitality. 
And now, when looking at that, and waiting for 
the retarded morning post, he slid back, anchorless, 
into a tide tiiat took him swiftly far from land. . . . 

She was a widow, eight years older ttian he, when 
he had first met her. On her side she had just 
recovered her freedom after five years' intolerable 
existence as wife of a Prussian graf, and in her 
American way had made up her mind to be rebap- 
tized in tiie exhilarating waters of Paris after this 
trying experience as partner of a drunken Junker, 
who had mercifuUy now drunk himself to death. 
At the time Philip had a certain ephemeral flcar 
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there as the young student of distinguished English 
family, and, what mattered more, he had a marvel- 
lous talent for "catching a likeness." It followed that 
she commissioned him to execute her portrait, and 
during those sittings she had incontinently fallen 
in love with him. She had preserved her consider- 
able American fortune intact, except for the oceans 
of champagne which had gone beyond recall, and 
Philip Courthope had been sufficiently stimulated by 
the prospect of the enjojonent of an opulent fortune 
to accept her devotion. There was no opposition 
from the other side of the Atlantic, and since he 
was heir-apparent to an English barony, and hia 
elder brother had already been married six years 
without occasion for a nursery, gratified Double- 
days by the score had flocked to the wedding. It 
was a great relief to Philip when they flocked back 
again. 

He had never been in the least in love with her, 
but that did not stand in the way of his feeling 
periodically ill-used ever since she had declined to 
live with him any longer. The vivacity which had 
always been characteristic of him had swiftly re- 
vealed itself to his wife as being a vivacity that was 
purely derived from egoism : he cared for those who 
ministered to it, and fed his own radical conceit. 
For her part, any one at all distinguished appealed 
to her; she persecuted princes with no greater de- 
termination than she persecuted eminent artists and 
actors, and her main aim in life was not so much 
to be anybody, but to know everybody. But she 
found that her husband did not really care whom 
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he associated with (except for a curious attraction 
towards coronets), provided only that he could show 
off to them, and skip about and direct the affairs 
of any sort of circle. From ihe first he would much 
sooner have been a big frog in a small pond than 
a small frog in a big pond. In their respective ways 
they were both superlative: she in her appreciation 
of other people, he in his desire that other people 
should appreciate him. 

After little more than two years of married life, 
her fire had quite burned itself out, and the deadli- 
ness of companionship with this transcendent egoist 
became intolerable. She had made herself a very 
comfortable and promising niche in London, and was 
feeding that wild beast into submission, but ihe 
handicap of her husband was heavy upon her. The 
fact that he was brother to a lord and heir-apparent 
to a barony did not seem to procure any considera- 
tion for his mcomparable second-rateness, and her 
main desire was to be quit of him and every remem- 
brance of her second unf ortimate venture into matri- 
mony. Had she completely known how much he 
disliked her she would have been less surprised at 
his acceptance of her proposal to give him two 
thousand pounds a year and the care of the infant 
Celia, on the sole condition that he did not inter- 
fere with her freedom, or intrude himself upon her 
in any way. This latter clause she took care to 
fence about with every legal stringency. She gave 
him two thousand pounds a year to "get out," but 
any reasonable request, addressed to her lawyer, 
with regard to unforeseen expenses, should receive 
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reasonable consideration. Her intense satisfaction 
at his acceptance of these terms was only equalled 
by his own. 

All this flowed gently over Philip's brain, like 
water coming out of some cool cave fringed with 
fern, and turning the mill-wheel of the past. Flor- 
ence's portrait (returned to him with his daughter 
as unwelcome memorials of ihe things which his 
wife wished to forget) was really amazingly like 
what she had been, and he wondared, with a sense 
of pity dmved from his own ^rightliness, what 
sort of a woman she had become. Then stripping 
off his dressing-gown he indulged in mild Swedish 
exarcises^ and told himself, as he bent and flexed 
and stood on tiptoe, how far off she probably was 
firom being able to do anything of the sort To 
be sure, she was ei^t years older than h^ and the 
shortest of calculations revealed that she must now 
be fifty-three, but he had no s»ise of triumph o\^ef 
her about that People did get older; he himself 
must have got older, thou^ the years had made 
aa little impression on him. But poor Florence at 
fifty-three! £\'en if she had not given him two 
thousand a year all this time, he would furobably 
have be«i sony for her. 

The August sun streaming in throu^ his window 
was pleasantly warming wh«i he fixed a small look* 
in^-^ass ov^^ the bolt of his window and lathered 
his checks for shaving. It was diaractciistic of him 
that he believed that he cooMhicted aU the minor 
cfwntioQs of Ufe, lite shavings wi& greater ^all 
tiian anybody e]se^ and he was fuD of diattv hints 
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on how to shave, and how to despoil a sponge of 
water previous to packing it, and how to light a 
cigarette in a high wind. A large silver box with 
a wick and a flint was the proper method of doing 
that, and now, though there was no wind, he lit a 
cigarette in the prescribed manner, as he stropped 
his razor. His slim ankles above his red slippers, 
his strong arms below the short sleeves of his vest 
gave him a moment of satisfaction as he passed the 
long looking-glass, and he executed a couple of steps 
of the fox-trot over the Aoot with a neatness that 
ahnost warranted his own appreciation. ... It 
was he, of course, who had introduced the fox-trot 
to Merriby, whatever young Mr. Evan Lamington 
thought about it. The latter was a tall, delicate 
young gentleman, lately invalided out of the Army 
for general debility, who made himself remarkably 
agreeable in a soft lapdog manner to ladies, who 
thought him such a dear. He held their skeins of 
worsted, and knew a great deal about the decora^ 
tion of rooms and about millinery. Philip did not 
consider him a man at all, and Evan merely thought 
Philip a disagreeable one. But in exceedingly rare 
moments of depression Philip seemed to see Mr. 
Lamington's slim finger writing a mystic inscription 
on the wall that denoted the fall of his suprem- 
acy. . . . 

Philip paid a great deal of attention to the matter 
of dress, and carefully aimed at giving the impres- 
sion of careless picturesqueness. This morning he 
was going to play a mixed foursome of golf, and 
entertain the ladies at lunch afterwards, and thus 
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he had to effect a compromise between a merely 
sporting-garb and a toilet more ceremonially fitted 
to the function of host to a couple of distinguished 
visitors. Knickerbockers and Norfolk jacket, stock- 
ings with orange-coloured tops, and little worsted 
balls hanging therefrom like the seeds of plane- 
trees, and shoes with frilled tongues would indicate 
manliness and athleticism; and a blue silk shirt, a 
voluminous soft tie, and a tam-o'-shanter perched 
a little sideways on his head were artistic and 
smartly negligent He was going to walk to the 
links, some mile or so distant, and he proposed to 
take in his hand a malacca cane with a massive 
silver-gilt top from the stand in the hall. But there 
was half an hour in front of him when he got down- 
stairs before he need set out, and, since he prided 
himself on never being idl^ he took a couple of golf- 
dubs out on to the lawn in order to practise little 
shots over the flower-beds, and do some putting at 
a few holes he had cut thore. This was an ex- 
tremely important match in which he was going to 
take part, for he and Mrs. Muskett, a prodigious 
Nimrod of a woman, who passed h&r oitire life in 
the saddle or on the links^ or wading in Highland 
rivers, or stalking on Scotdi moors, was his partner. 
Slie qpent a monUi ev^ry year at M^rriby wiUi her 
husband, who was gorged wiUi food, drink and gold, 
in order to keep him company, and to scare away 
by a course of the waters any fc»doni firagm«it of 
adipose tissue Uiat mi^t possihty have found ^kd- 
t€r beneath her ^an« Their of^pomaits were the 
local professioQal and Lady Matdiam, who was as 
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globular as Mrs. Muskett was linear, and hit the 
ground or the air about as often as she hit the balL 
But she enjoyed golf vary much, and talked all the 
time to her extremely good-looking partner, tor 
whom she cherished an absolutely hopeless devo- 
tion. When she and Mrs. Muskett stood on the 
tee together they looked like a full-blown cauli- 
flower side by side with a stick of wiry asparagua 

Philip foimd Celia sitting under a tree in the 
garden busying herself with invitations for a party 
he was giving next week. These were to be con- 
veyed on his card, on which was printed his name 
and that of his house, "Ghez-moi'' (pronounced by 
tradesmen and ignorant people Cheesmoy ) . In the 
bottom left-hand coma:* of half a dozen of these she 
had to write "Pot-luck 8.15," with the date, and in 
the same place on about eighty more, '^Soiree 
d'ennui, 10.30 N.R.P.S.V.P.," which meant do not 
trouble to answer. These soirees d'ennui were a 
great featiu^e in Merriby life, and when Merriby was 
full of suitable guests, were given by Philip every 
other week, with extras by special request. There 
was music, there was dancing, there was supper; 
all seemed unpremeditated, so carefully had it been 
thought out. 

Celia's presence in the garden was very congenial 
to her father, for she could look at his practice and 
admire him. 

"I've just come out for a quarter of an hour, 
my dear," he said, "to get into form. Ha! You're 
sending out the invitations, are you? I shan't dis- 
turb you. There, look! That was a good putt, 
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wasn't it? Now I'm going to loft over that flower- 
bed. Ah! Buttw fingers! I took my eye off ihe 
ball." 

The comers of Celia's mouth, even when she was 
perfectly serious, were a little turned up, as if she 
was inwardly smiling at something, while the high 
arch of her eyebrows added the suggestion that her 
amusement was ever so slightly indulgent. But 
there was not the smallest accentuation of her nor- 
mal expression as she glanced up at her father. 

"Your ball went through the bed," she said, "it 
came out at the other side. You didn't mean to 
do that. You have got your new stockings on." 

"A-ha, you are sharp-eyed," said he. "I haven't 
got a myope for a dau^ter. Do you like them?" 

Celia gave the orange tops and the dangling globes 
her serious consideration, while her father stood, 
with legs a little apart, glancing down at them him- 
self. 

"They are very smart," she said. 

"That is no answer." 

Her upward smile accentuated itself. 

"I think I don't like those tassel-things," she said. 
"I don't see what they are for. I should cut them 
off if I were you." 

"Pooh! You know nothing about men's stock- 
ings," said he. 

"I know I don't. That's why I didn't want to 
give my opinion, because it's not worth having." 

Celia always spoke rather slowly, pronouncing 
her words with extreme clearness in a voice that 
had a delicious husky quality about it. Even when 
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she waa angry, a thing that happened with extreme 
rarity, she never raised her voice or hurried her 
words. Her father, on the othw hand, spoke raindly 
and indistinctly, aa if he was eithw intoxicated or 
irritated, and his words got jumbled vp^ together in 
their eagerness to make themsdves audible. This 
was a trick as natural to him as the upturned cor- 
ners of Celiacs mouth were to hw, but not so attrac- 
tive. 

Celia proceeded. 

"Sometimes you don't like my clothes," she said, 
"but that doesn't make any difference to me. It's 
only you who lose a pleasure. And no doubt I lose 
a pleasure in not liking the blobs on your stockings. 
Oh, don't cut them oflf, Daddy, if you like them. 
I only said that I should if they were mine." 

He severed tiie wOTsted that attached those orna- 
ments with his knife, and threw them one by one 
on to- her lap. 

"Those were good shots," he said. "I shall find 
them trimming your skirt. I believe you wanted 
them all the time." 

Celia regarded the yellow fluffy globes. 

"I have got a skirt with blobs on it like these," 
she observed, "I wiU see if it would be the better 
for any more of them. Thank you, darling."'" 

Philip took up his putter again and played. 

"Look! I holed that out," he said. "I've got 
a good eye this morning. We shall win." 

"Lovely," said Celia, not looking up, but writing 
''Soiree d'ennui/' for the fiftieth time. "Are you 
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playing with Mrs. Muskett? She is like a kipper. 
Who else?" 

'•''^-^'iTaie and I against Reeves and Lady Matdiam. 
They^ffl^^ming to lunch, remember/' 

"Reeves, tea? Lady Matcham will like that" 

"Don't say that sort of thing," said he. 

"Why not? It is obvious enough. The other 
day when Reeves waa playing with Major Dent, 
she took Violet and followed him all round the links 
saying, 'Is he not marvellous? Oh, Reeves, what 
a beautiful stroke!' Violet told me; it is odd that 
she should have such a very vulgar mother. Surely 
a countess ought to know better." 

"Lady Violet ought to know bettw than to say 
such things," said he. "I shall give her a piece of 
my mind if she says anything of that sort to me." 

"Oh, but she wouldn't, Daddy," said CeUa, "She 
only told me because she tells me everything. She 
is coming to see me this morning." 

"Look! There's another good putt," said her 
father. "She adores you: can't think why." 

Celia directed an envelope before she aaswered. 

"But tiien, you never know why anybody adores 
anybody else," she said, "any more than you can 
tell why, if you mix certain chemicals together and 
bang them, they explode. You only know that it 
happens. I like b^g adored; it makes me feel 
good, it makes me purr, even tiiough I dislike the 
person who adores me." 

"You can express tiiat more simply by saying 
Tm a flirt,' " said Philip. 

"But it's such an ugly word. Besides, every one 
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likes being adored, every one is a flirt in that sense. 
It's only the people who never are adored who call 
it flirting. They would like to be adored, but as they 
can't, the call the rest of us rude names." 

Celia took the writing-pad off her knee, and lit 
a cigarette. 

"But it's no use going about trying to be adored," 
she said, "because nobody has ihe least idea as to 
how to set about it. It's not the least use being 
kind and honest and amiable, for that only makes 
you mildly popular, while the most disagreeable 
people get worshipped. And it isn't any good being 
beautiful, which is lucky for me, for otherwise all 
the boys there would love Violet, and all ihe girls 
adore Evan Lamington. I dare say beauty hurries 
people up, because there is obviously something 
rather attractive about it, but it's not a bit of good 
by itself. Perhaps brains have pot something to 
do with it, or is there a sixth sense which directs 
it all?" 

"Really yoimg ladies think about very queer 
things nowadays," said he. "Where do you get 
all these queer ideas from?" 

"I dare say I inherited them," said Celia. 

"Not from me," said he, "nor yet from your 
mother, I should have said." 

"Oh, but I'm a combination of you both, and you 
can't guess how a combination will turn out. You 
would never have guessed that blue and yellow 
would make green. There's the post at last." 

Philip Courthope took the only letter that was 
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for him, recognized the large sprawling hand, and 
tore it open. 

"From your mother," he said. "What on earth 
can she have got to say?" 

The anxiety which had crossed his face at the idea 
that tiiis might prove to be some odious conmiunica- 
tion regarding his allowance speedily cleared away 
as he turned over the pages covered with that spider- 
crawl. The purport of the letter was odd, but in 
no way disastrous, and from long-past familiarity 
with her handwriting in days when there arrived 
at his studio every morning a ham or a half-dozen 
of champagne, or some delicate offering of the sort 
accompanied by a letter, he was easily able to make 
out what Florence meant now. It ran as follows: 

Cheb ami (I know you like French), 

Has it occurred to you, as it has occurred to me, 
that I have never set eyes on Celia since she was one year 
old? She promised to be extremely uf^ly, but vou never 
can tell with females at that age. They may become 
beauties or witches, and anyhow I hope Celia has some 
qualities of the witch about her. (Was she Celia or was 
she Sheila?) 

I suppose this seems to you a heartless beginning, but 
then you must remember that I have no heart. I had 
once, and cut it up into small pieces and fed your egoism 
with them, one by one. Since then I have learned that a 
heart is no more necessary to life than an appendix, and 
I have Uved very pleasantly without the former for nine- 
teen years, and even more pleasantly without the latter 
for six. I feel sure you saw the fact that I had had a 
serious operation in the papers, but I am even more siu^ 
that the operation performed on me with regard to my 
heart was quite as serious. 

Cher ami, you did not perform that operation so 
cleverly as the surgeon of the appendix. You seem to 
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have left me a bit of heart which you did not extirpate, 
and it has been troubling me. I want to see what Celia 
is like. There! You have it. She is mine, you know, 
just as much as yours, more so indeed, since I had all 
the bother of her appearance. So for fear you should 
imagine that I want to see you again, I tell you frankly 
that it is Celia I want to see. I am motoring down on 
Thursday next week with Princess Lutloff to her house 
at Exmouth, and as this would be rather a long day, 
we shall stay at Merriby that night, and I should like 
to dine with you, and will bring Natalie Lutloff with me. 
If you object to my coming — and there is no reason why 
you should, for I am perfectly harmless — ^write and say 
so, and I will ask Celi^ (Sheila) to dine with me, and, 
if I like her, I shall ask her to come on to Exmouth 
with us. Don't poison her mind now, Philip, against 
me. I have never poisoned any one's mind about you, 
but have always said you were perfectly charming, but 
that you couldn't stand me. I hope you have been as 
generous as I have. Naturally you meet a quantity of 
people in your gay life at Merriby who are friends of 
mine, and I will do you the justice to say that you 
never seem to "crab" me. 

Ever yours, 

Florence. 

P.S. — ^Your poor Florence is fifty-three to-day, but, 
thank God, she doesn't believe it, the incredulous wretch. 

Celia had taken up her task of addressing letters 
again, while her father read this, but out of the 
comer of her eye she observed when he had fiinished. 

"And what does she say?" she asked. 

"She is coming down here for a ni^t, and wants 
to dine. Thursday next week; that is the day of 
our pot-luck party. . . /' 

The dancing-master, the dramatic egoist rose in- 
surgent within him. 

"Just send her a pot-luck card," he said, "and 
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write on the back *So glad you will come. Celia, 
not Sheila/ " 

"Am I to write 'Celia, not Sheila'?" asked the 
girl. 

"Yes, with brackets round TNot Sheila.' And en- 
close another pot-luck card for Princess Lutloff. Et 
— et rums verrons! Adieu, cherie; je suis en re- 
tardr 

He hurried into "Chez-moi," and took tie malacca 
cane from its place in the lunbrella-stand. 

Celia did not need to waste much ingenuity on the 
solving of the problem as to what this mystic message 
meant, for it was immediately clear that her mother's 
desire to dine here had something to do with her, 
since it was her welcome that was to be the answer; 
it was clear also that her mother was not quite 
certain what her daughter's name was. . . . 

"Probably she just wants to see me," thought the 
girl, "and why not? I should like to see her too. 
I hope she won't think I'm very ugly, but she can't 
be a beauty herself, if she was like Daddy's picture 
of her so long ago. And Princess Lutloff: Daddy 
will like that." 

This was quite gravely thought, rousing no fur- 
ther raising of her eyebrows, for the wonder of her 
father's liking to receive a total stranger merely be- 
cause she was a princess had long ago evaporated, 
and such residue as was left had become merged in 
her habitual perception of her father. For herself, 
she could not see vrhKi the attraction was, any more 
than she could see what was the attraction in hit- 
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ting a small india-rubber ball over three or four 
miles of hilly downs. If it amused you that it 
should be done, why not get somebody to do it for 
you? She understood dancing, for it gave her pleas- 
ure to move in rhythm to music, but she would have 
liked best to dance alone, instead of in the embrace 
of a hot young man who often collided with her, 
even though that hot young man evinced the great- 
est rapture in her partnership. If it was necessary 
to have a man there at all, she would have chosen to 
be embraced by her father, for he danced imper- 
sonally, and in a parent's fashion clapped her on 
the shoulder when the dance was over and told her 
she wasn't so Imnpy as she used to be. True, 
the hot young man gave her a species of adoration, 
which certainly her father did not, but then they 
went and danced with some one else, and prob- 
ably administered further adoration there. Per- 
haps she liked this sort of adoration to be exclu- 
sively directed to her; for certainly there was no 
use in it, if it was something to be handed round 
like claret cup. 

The train of vague thought went subconsciously 
through her head, as she continued directing enve- 
lopes to the eighty who were bidden to the soiree 
d'ennui, and it was with a sense of broken thought 
that she heard the faint rustling of Lady Violet 
Matcham coming up stealthily behind her across the 
lawn. Presently she had her eyes hidden under- 
neaUi a cool hand, while her forehead was kissed. 

"Guess who it is!" said Violet. 

"It's Evan Lamington," said Celia slowly and 
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huskily^ still holding the pen above the half-com- 
pleted address. 

Violet held her h^inds over Celia's eyes, and tried 
to speak in the half-brok^i boy's voice that Evan 
unfortunately affected. 

'Tes, you darling, it is,*' she said. "I simply 
adore you. When wiH you prcmiise to marry me?" 

CeUa felt suddenly bored. Violet's hand, though 
cool, was also damp, and she hated being pawed. 

"Please take your hand away," she said. 

Violet whisked roimd and stood with her back 
to Celia. 

"Good morning. Miss Courthope," she said. 

Celia, knowing she was imseen, gently rubbed her 
face where Violet's hands had been. 

"Good morning," she said, and went on directing 
the unfinished ^ivelopes. In the pause that fol- 
lowed, she noticed Violet's ankles above her white 
shoes, and found that she disliked them. 

"If that is all, I think I wiU be going," said Violet. 

Celia's mouth took a deddely upward turn, and 
her eyebrows expressed a more obvious indulgence. 

"What a short visit!" she said. "But no doubt 
you are busy." 

Violet whisked suddenly round again, and knelt 
on the ground by Cdia's chair. 

"What a beast j^u are!" she said. "I don't be- 
lieve you care for anybody except yourself. Do 
stop writing. I shall tear up an3rthing you write 
after this moment" 

"Why?" asked Celia. "That will only oblige me 
to write it again." 
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"That is precisely why I shall do it," said Violet. 
'Tou will hate me for it. Won't you?" 

"Not a bit. I shall tell Reeves that you have 
gone mad, and ask him to break it to your mother," 

Violet gave a little throttled giggle of laughter. 

"Mother's playing golf with him this morning," 
she said. "Oh, of course, your father and the kip- 
per are playing against them. Mother put on her 
pearls. Isn't it wonderful to play golf in pearls? 
I do love people enjoying themiselves. Do be kind 
to me, Celia, and let me enjoy myself. I just want 
you to allow me to." 

"Go ahead," said Celia. 

"There you are! What could be more damping 
than that? Evan said last ni^t that he was sure 
you hadn't got a heart, and I believe he's right." 

Though it had been boring to have Violet's hands 
over her eyes when she wanted to finish directing 
an envelope, Celia began to bask in the warmth of 
her adoration now that Violet did not touch her. 
It was pleasant to be looked at like that, to have 
chattningly pretty blue eyes eagerly gazing at you, 
to have a mouth ready to break into ecstatic smiles 
at any hint of graciousness. . . . Celia put the 
writing-pad off her knee again, and slid down on to 
the grass. 

"Oh, if Evan says I've got no heart, I must have,'^ 
she said, "for Evan is always wrong. Besides, I'm 
extremely fond of you, and you can't be fond of 
any one unless you've got a heart." 

Violet gave a great sigh. 

"I wonder if you really are," she said, "Some- 
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times I think you don't care about me one scrap." 

"Then sometimes you indulge in extremely silly 
tiioughts," said Celia slowly and huskily. 

"But you often seem so cold and unresponsive," 
said Violet, who loved quarrels and reconciliations, 
and mysteries and explanations. 

"On the other hand, you often seem to me rather 
sentimental " 

"I am," interrupted Violet with conscious pride. 

Celia gently disengaged herself from Violet's arm, 
which now, flung round her waist, really rather hurt 
her. 

"Darling, I wish you would let me finish a sentence 
now and then," said Celia. "And don't look vexed 
because I took your arm away. I took it away 
because it hurt me. I was saying that you seemed 
to me rather sentimental: you like kissing me, and 
you like having little affairs and rows in order to be 
agitated and then make it up again. I know you're 
very fond of me without that, and I love your being 
fond of me, I really do. But I don't so much like 
being pawed. I suppose it's because I am ticklish." 

"If you really liked me you would like being 
touched by me," said Violet. 

"No, I shouldn't. That's not my way, and it is 
yoiu^. I think about you a great deal: I dreamed 
about you last night " 

"Oh, did you?" said Violet. "What was it?" 

The comers of Celia's mouth elevated themselves 
a little. 

"I dreamed we were having lunch," she said. 
^There was boiled rabbit " 
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Violet gave a shrug of her shoulders. 

'TTou are horrid," she said. 

"But I did dream that: it wasn't my fault. I 
hoped you would think it funny. And then I 
awoke. May we be sensible? I wanted to tell 
you about something, but you wouldn't let me 
speak. I wanted your advice." 

In spite of the rather silly and meaningless pretti- 
ness of Violet's face, with its diina-blue eyes, its 
thin, dark eyelashes, its straight, small features, its 
tangle of flaxen-yellow hair, she was not quite the 
traditional rosebud maiden with all the thorns 
plucked off and put into a glass of fresh spring- 
water. Similarly, below h^ sentimentality, there 
was a certain shrewdness and sense, which Celia 
had long ago discovered. This shrewdness came 
into her eyes now, and she put her head on one side 
like a listening bird. 

"Ah! teUme!" she said 

"It is about my mother," said Celia, "who, as 
you know, has scarcely set eyes on Daddy since I 
was a year old. And suddenly now she has written 
to him, saying she wants to come and dine with him 
next week. I know it must have something to do 
with me, for Daddy told me to send her a card from 
myself, signing it 'Celia, not Sheila,' from which I 
rather think that my mother cannot be sure what 
my name is." 

Violet sent up a little rocket of laughter. 

"Oh, how marvellously like her!" she said. "She 
never forgets anything which interests her, and 
nevOT remembers anything that doesn't. Darling, 
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I am thrilled at your news. But what's the advice 
you want?" 

"About my line, my attitude, my behaviour," 
said Celia. "Don't tell me to behave naturally: 
that doesn't mean anything. In spite of all that 
you may say about sincerity, it is often merely rude 
to behave naturally. If somebody bores you, the 
natural thing to do is either to yawn or to go quite 
away. But it is better to behave unnaturally and 
pretend to be interested." 

"Oh, you won't want to yawn with your mother," 
said Violet. "No one yawns with her : people laugh 
and are interested. Dear me, how funny that I 
should be telling you about your own mother!" 

"Yes, but you know her, and I don't. Daddy 
sometimes reads to me bits out of the paper about 
her parties. That's really all I know about her. 
She gives parties, doesn't she, quantities of parties?" 

"But, my dear, no one ever did it like her," said 
Violet. "She has kept London from going flat dur- 
ing the war. She calls it her bit. She is too di- 
vine. She tried to pump the Prime Minister the 
other night about secret affairs, and when he 
wouldn't teU her anything, she simply said, *And 
do you take any interest in the war?' " 

Celia half closed her eyes as if focussing some 
newly appeared vision. 

"Yes, yes, I see that; I like that," she said. "Go 
on." 

"Then again she knows everybody, and never 
knows a thing about them," said Violet. "She 
asked Tommy Droitwich to lunch the other day, 
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and when he came in, she said, What! Haven't 
you brought your wife?' The reason he hadn't was 
that he had divorced her the week before. And 
then she puts people who are not on speaking terms 
next each other at dinner, and when you point it 
out to her, she says, Well, I'm sure they'll like each 
other very much now they meet again. They are 
both of them charming.' " 

Celia laughed and the comers of her mouth flew 
upwards, while her eye closed completely, 

"Go on just like that," she said. "I'm getting 
her beautifully into focus. Just little details." 

"She was knocked down in the street the other 
day by a Rolls-Royce, and when they picked h^ 
up, she said, 'Nobody's fault, and what a nice car 
to be knocked down by.' She kicks off her shoes 
after dinner-parties, and can't find them. They 
are brought into the drawing-room on salva:^, and 
she puts them on again!" 

"That might be pose'' said Celia. 

"It isn't. She simply doesn't care." 

Celia lit another cigarette. 

"I am enjoying myself," she said. "Now for a 
minute get on to bigger lines. What is she like 
inside? Is she — ^it's a stupid word — ^but is she a 
lady?" 

Violet took Celia's cigarette from her, and used 
it herself. 

"What a funny question!" she said. "Supposing 
I was to ask you if my mother was a lady?" 

"I should certainly say she wasn't," said Celia. 

"There you are then! What do you mean by 
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lady'? Birth doesn't do it, which used to. Let's 
leave out 'lady/ " 

"All right. What does my mother think about, 
when she's not making gaffesf 

"You apparently. I'm sure I don't wonder," said 
Violet 

"She probably will when she sees nie. But I don't 
any longer want to think how I shall behave. I 
think I shall know when the time comes. You've 
been brilliant, Violet: I'm sorry I said your mother 
wasn't a lady." 

"She is, thou^ : she's only a little mad, you know. 
My father was quite mad. He used to think he 
was the prophet Isaiah sometimes, and wrote quan- 
tities of prophecies which weren't quite proper, I 
believe. Poor Pupsyl And then he used to think 
he was a pump, and go working his arm up and 
down like a pump-handle, until he was exhausted. 
And then there's me, and then there's Bernard, who 
has picked up all the sanity that was about. I ab- 
solutely adore Bernard, thou^ he's my brother and 
rather pompous and hasn't quite got over the fact 
that he's Lord Matcham. At least, I don't think he 
has." 

Violet threw the end of ho:* cigarette away, and 
with it all h&r shrewdness. 

"Darling, I wish you would marry Bernard," she 
said. "It would be lovely if you were my sister-in- 
law. Bernard is not too sane, I may tell you. You 
wouldn't like anybody who was too sane." 

Celia again disengaged an encircling arm. < 
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"Bernard/* she said. "A character sketch of 
Bernard by request." 

"Well, you will see for yourself, for he's coining 
down for two days next week. The Foreign Office 
can't spare him for more; he said so. He was 
Secretary of Embassy at Petrograd when the war 
broke out. He's quite brave, and tried again and 
again to be taken into the army, but they wouldn't 
let him go. He would simply have hated it, bo it 
was nice of him to try. He is about thirty, and — 
oh, there's a gnat. I swell up if a gnat bites me, 
and you would hate me." 

"Bernard!" said Celia. 

'TTes. Bernard's rather precious. He likes pieces 
of embroidery with no nap left on them, and wooden 
candlesticks with the gilt rubbed off. But he al- 
ways gets what he wants. He says you can get any- 
thing if you want it enough." 

"So you can. The difficulty is to want enough," 
said Celia. "If you don't get it, you may be sure 
you didn't want it enou^." 

"Then you can't prove anything. But Bernard, 
when he was in Berlin, wanted an archaic Greek 
head very much. The owner was an extremely rich 
old Prussian, who told Bernard he didn't care about 
money and would rather die than part with that 
head. So Bernard sat down and wanted. Sure 
enough the owner died, and Bernard purchased it 
from his executors. Wasn't that clever?" 

"And the head?" asked Celia. 

"Bernard won't show the head to any of us. He 
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is in love with it, and says he won't many anybody 

till he finds the girl who is that head." 

' "Oh! A sort of re-incamation?" asked Celia. 

"No, not quite. You must get Bernard to explain 
it to you. Though he's wonderfully practical and 
clever on the surface, he has got rather mystical 
ideas inside. He thinks all beautiful things are 
symbols, and that the reality is in existence some- 
where. He's sure there is a girl who is the embodi- 
ment of that head, and he is going to get her. He 
has the most marvellous patience, and has refused 
the most eligible girls who wanted to marry him." 

"I think Bernard sounds a little mad too," re- 
naarked Celia. 

"Perhaps he is, but his insanity is theoretical: 
he doesn't try to be a pump. Don't ever let him 
know that I told you about the head. Mother saya 
there is no head at all, and that Bernard has simply 
made up the story in order to give a reason for not 
marrying. But then, Mother is so very material- 
istic, and believes in nothing which you can't poke 
with your finger. After all, who is sane? I'm not: 
I'm perfectly insane about you. Mayn't I talk 
about you for a little while? I have talked so 
much about other people." 

Celia lay back, propping her head on Violet's 
Knees. 

"For exactly five minutes," she said. "Lay it on 
thick. I feel in the mood to be appreciated." 



CHAPTER n 

Bernard Matcham's hours of work at the Foreign 
Office were from four in the afternoon until mid- 
ni^t. Out of ihe three shifts into which the twenty- 
four hours were divided this really seemed to him 
the most advantageous. It debarred you, it is true, 
from going out to dinner or attending theatres, but 
it gave you a reasonable night, and left you a good 
portion of the day at your disposal . . . 

But to-night it was a full hour and a half aft^ 
his shift was over that he came downstairs from his 
room where he peptonized Turkish affairs for the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, for he had wanted to 
finish at the earliest possible moment the contents 
of the "Secret and Confidential" envelope which he 
had just given the porter to transmit the first thing 
in the morning. A week ago he had got a clue 
from a piece of news in the "Enemy Press Supple- 
ment" of the Daily Review of the Foreign Press (for 
private circulation only), and bits of the jig-saw 
puzzle had been dropping into his hands ever since, 
and ihe last completing fragment had reached him 
this evening. It was therefore after one o'clock in 
the morning that he penned the final words of his 
report. 

To summarize these pieces of information, the authen- 
ticity of which appears, after careful scrutiny, to be 
beyond doubt, it is clear that not only have Enver Pasha 
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and Talaat Bey, in May of this year, transferred the 
whole of their private fortunes from the Deutsche Bank 
in Constantinople and invested them in two Swiss banks, 
namely the Banque Nationale de Suisse and the Bank 
Federale at Zurich, but they have drawn out also the 
entire funds of the Committee of Union and Progress, 
and similarly transferred them. This operation was not 
effected without considerable loss, for in return for the 
Turkish £1 (gold) they received only thirteen francs. 
It is significant, therefore, that the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Turkish Government preferred to lose half 
of their own private fortimes and of the fimds entrusted 
to them, and have the remainder secure in Switzerland, 
rather than leave them in German hands. We may rea- 
sonably argue that a profound distrust both of German 
finance and of the chance of an ultimate German victory 
over the Allies exists among those Turks who are best 
qualified to form a judgment on these points. 

In view of the extreme importance of ascertaining the 
attitude of the Turkish Government towards the German 
control, these facts seem to merit the serious considera- 
tion of His Majesty^s Government. 

As he passed the room where the King's Messen- 
gers delivered their bags, the door opened and there 
came out Vincent Douglas, a Cambridge friend of 
Bernard's. He was a tall, square fellaw, handsome 
in the prize-fighter style, and heavy and strong in 
movement. 

"Hullo, Bernard," he said. "I've just got in. 
Boat five hours late owing to one of those submarines 
which was flittering about. Ought to have been 
here at half-past seven. You're late too, aren't 
you?" 

"Yes, I wanted to finish a report to-ni^t." 

Douglas laughed. 

"I should have thought any time next year would 
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have done as well/' he said. ''But I suppose you've 
got to try them with all sorts of flies^ like sahnon. 
Half-past one, and not a taxi to be had. I let 
mine go, like a fool." 

"I've got a car," said Bernard. "Where do you 
want to go?" 

"Good man! I think Mrs. Courthope's would 
be a v^y pleasant place to go to. She's got a party, 
I know, because she asked me to dine, and stop on 
for breakfast. I like a comprehensive invitation. 
Why don't you come too?" 

"Not dressed," said Bernard. 

Douglas laughed again. 

"Well, most of the girls haven't got much on 
nowadays, nor the women either. Princess LutlofF 
was there the other night: she had a muff and a 
tiara, nothing else I assure you. I like the modem 
style, where you can wear as little and do as much 
as you like. Really, Florence Courthope is a wonder. 
Parties all August : they ought to make her a Dame 
of the British Empkel" 

"You are a voluptuous sensualist," remarked 
Bernard, as the car moved silently away. 

"We all are, in our different lines. It's voluptuous 
sensualism to have a Rolls-Royce waiting for you 
all night, because you want to finish a report, when, 
as I say, next year would have done as well. Every 
one sets out to do whdt he likes best; he may call 
it duty, or living for others, or idealism, but that's 
the way he gets his fim!" 

"I think I've heard that before," said Bernard. 

"Naturally. But you've never heard an intelligent 
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refutation of it. If you had thought it would amuse 
you to go to Florence's party you would have gone, 
instead of keeping your chauffeur waiting for you 
to finish your report." 

"Oh, come! If one takes up any sort of career, 
one has to do the work as well as possible.'' 

Douglas shook his head. 

^TfouVe only shifting the ground," he said. "You 
took up your diplomatic career because you thought 
you would be happier doing something like that 
than doing nothing, and having taken it up, because 
you liked it best, it is only natural that you want to 
make the most of it, just as the gourmets by profes- 
sion want to have as many good dinners as possible. 
You didn't take up diplomacy because you thought 
it an unpleasant duty, which you would have liked 
to shirk. You knew that shirking would make you 
more uncomfortable than being a diplomat." 

"But there's a scale: an ambassador has done more 
for the good of the world than the finest of gour- 
mets!" said Bernard. 

"I'm not so sure of that. Take a case in point. 
What good were our ambassadors with regard to the 
war? The whole raison d'etre of them was to avert 
it. Did our diplomacy at Constantinople do much 
for us? But a company of exquisite gourmets do 
a great deal for the world. They improve the stand- 
ard of cooking, and certainly a good dinnet appeals 
to any one who isn't an idiot. Good food improves 
the temper: it is also remarkably pleasant to any 
one with taste." 
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'^I don't know that it's a particularly hi^ mission 
to overeat every day," said Bernard. 

"Ah, my little slim friend, you have a confused 
mind. You are confusiQg greediness with the ap- 
preciation of fine flavours. You wiH tell me next 
that the devout lover is merely a sensualist. But 
talking of that in connection with duty, why don't 
you marry?" 

"If it comes to that, why don't you?" asked Ber- 
nard. 

"Because the admirable Mahomet is not a prophet 
in this country. I could name you a harem of girls 
without the slightest difficulty, but when it comes 
to one, every sensible fellow will pause." 

Bernard laughed. 

"I shake hands with you over that, Vincent," 
he said. "I want the only right one, and I haven't 
foimd her yet." 

"And probably when you do, she'll be an idealist 
also, and you won't be the only right one. But 
here we are. There'll be lots here who are almost 
exactly right. Why don't you come in?" 

"Because I prefer the sensualism of going home." 

"That's egoistic. Will you dine with me to- 
morrow? I don't go back to Rome till Saturday." 

"I can't, I'm afraid. I'm going to Meniby to- 
morrow : I ought to have gone to-night, but I wanted 
to finish a bit of a job." 

"Merriby? The voluptuous Merriby? Lord! 
I'm told that half the butterflies of England are 
at Merriby." 

Bernard became slightly pompous. 
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"I'm going to stay with my mother and sister," 
he said. 

Douglas waved his hand, and broke into a broad 
grin as he stood in the porch of Mrs. Courthope's 
house, waiting for the door to be opened. He did 
not in the least despise Bernard for spending half 
the summer night in finishing a report, and the 
rest of it in bed, because, as he had said, that was 
Bernard's way of taking his pleasure, and his grin 
was a tribute of pure amusement to Bernard's notion 
that one way of getting your fun was in itself any 
better than another way. Of course there were 
foolish ways of behaving: if you habitually drank 
too much, you would speedily spoil your power of 
pleasiu-able sensation altogether. Indeed, excess of 
any kmd was fooUsh; the wise thing was to find 
out, by a few simple experiments, how much you 
could stand, and limit yourself in all ways to your 
abilities; but not to live up to your full capacity of 
enjoyment was even a greater mistake than excess, 
for your faculties were thus allowed to rust in disuse : 
Douglas rather thought there was a parable bearing 
on that. The more you enjoyed yourself, the wiser 
you were, and Douglas, large and young with the 
charm of strength about him, and his arteries flowing 
with buckets of hot brisk blood, had a very remark- 
able capacity in that direction. And his vitality 
was not merely physical; before the war he had 
already made a notable mark as one of the most 
brilliant of the younger members of the House of 
Commons, for he was incisive and ready of speech, 
and had a most formidable faculty for pulling an 
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opponent's motley to atoms and holding up the 
piteous rags of it to ridicule. Though he never 
allowed his profession to interfere with his pleasures, 
he was even more careful not to allow his pleasures 
to interfere with his profession, or to risk his reputa- 
tion in adventm^es that were not reasonably safe. 
With regard to morality he was a complete cynic, 
and held that cowardice was at the base of what 
other people called conscience, rather than that con- 
science was responsible for cowardice. . . . The 
door was opened, and he ran upstairs; in spite of 
the lateness of his boat, which had fleeced him of 
so many hours, there was quite a useful amount of 
the night left. Poor Bernard! What an excellent, 
respectable fellow! 

On his side, Bernard indulged in no grinnings as 
he slid away through the silent streets, but only 
put down the second window of his car, so that the 
night air blew freely through it. This ventilation 
was fuUy justified by the amoimt of cigar-smoke 
with which Douglas had filled the carriage, but, 
though he meant no symbolism, symbolism of a 
subconscious sort there certainly was in his deske 
for air. For, in spite of his sufficiently clear-cut 
convictions, Douglas's philosophy with regard to the 
*world in which he so richly lived had the effect of 
clouding the crystal, as if hot breath had been 
breathed on its coolness. That would soon evapo- 
rate in the solitude of the night air, and he knew he 
would find the hard clarity of his own convictions 
uninjured, but while they were thus bedewed, he 
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could not help wondering whether some slight blur- 
ring of the surface did not enhance their fitness for 
the usage of everyday life. He had, partly owing 
to his innate ideaUsm, partly to a merely physical 
fastidiousness, no desire for such pleasures as had 
nothing more than the needs of the moment to rec- 
ommend them, but he was conscious of a certain 
inhumanity in the cold eye which he turned on 
them. "I suppose I am a prig," he said to himself, 
as his motor drew up at his own door, and the very 
fact that he could sincerely say that recommended 
him to mercy, if he was guilty on this count. 

Bernard let hunself m, after apologizmg with 
punctiliousness though not with charity to the chauf- 
feur, for having kept him waiting so long after the 
hour at which he said he would require him, and 
found his frugal supper of sandwiches and soda- 
water waiting for him in his sitting-room. This 
house had originally been the family dower-house 
in days when Chelsea was a village severed by fields 
from the rest of London, but Bernard had let the 
great Georgian house in Mayfair when he succeeded, 
and provided his mother and sister with an abode 
far more to their liking than this remoter residence, 
which suited him so admirably. It had but smaU 
accommodation, but it amply sufficed for the rather 
studied simplicity in which he preferred to live, and 
his conscience quite approved the deafness of the 
ear which he turned to his mother's representations 
that he would be living more in accordance with his 
position if he "ran" the big house again, or, in other 
words, gave her carte blanche to run it at his ex- 
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pense. Up till now he had been abroad at the 
Embassy to which he was attached for ten months 
out of the year, and he supposed he would resume 
his post at Petrograd if Russia emerged from chaos 
again or at some other foreign capital In the mean- 
time it was consonant both with common sense and 
his own inclination, to live without the effort and ex- 
pense incident on throwing open Matcham House. 
If you lived in a palace, it was necessary to behave 
palatially, and the imsuitability of entertaining 
largely in war-time — ^with all respect to Mrs. Court- 
hope — ^marched with his private tastes. There 
were sure to be people who labelled him, in view 
of his great wealth, mean or miserly, but he had a 
complete indifference, as is the habit of those of his 
quality of mind, to any verdict of the sort, when it 
was not endorsed by his own. 

He looked roimd with a sigh of content as he 
finished his supper, and congratulated himself on 
not having gone to Mrs. Courthope's night-club. 
His windows looked on to the Thames, and though 
in accordance with the lighting orders his blinds 
had to be down, an air smelling of moisture and cool- 
ness streamed in through the uncurtained windows. 
Outside, the moon was full: ihere had been a first 
warning of hostile air-craft earlier in the evening, 
but nothing had come of it, and it had been called 
off again long before he left the Foreign Office. 
Inside, the panelled walls unbroken by any pictorial 
decoration gleamed darkly in the shaded light: in 
the spaces between tiie three windows tall book- 
cases, of the same date as the panelling, were loaded 
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from floor to ceiling. A couple of Bokhara rugs 
were on the floor; there was a big Queen Anne 
table with writing apparatus, another with papers 
and a vase of flowers, and a few chairs. The room 
contained in fact just those things which he wanted, 
and, which was even more important, no others that 
would fuss him by their unnecessary presence. 
Hidden, but presently to be looked at, was one more 
object, the secret sense of which to him permeated 
the room. 

Presently he rose, and turning on a switch by the 
door, whidi did not, however, make any visible 
change in the lighting of the room, he drew aside 
a sliding panel just above the chhnney-piece. This 
disclosed a small oblong recess, brightly lit inside. 
In the middle of it, set mto a dark wood stand, was 
a marble head, slightly under life-size. It was of 
archaic style, clearly Greek to the trained eye, though 
with some of the immobility of Egyptian sculpture 
still lingering in its serene severity. To the expert 
there would instantly have occurred its aflSnity, if 
not its identity, with those figures of priestesses dug 
up in the Erechtheum on the Acropolis at Athens. 
The head was quite undamaged, and represented a 
girl on the threshold of womanhood. Her mouth, 
a little turned up at- its outer comers, wore that 
elusive, mysterious smile, characteristic of the age 
when the artist still put something of what he knew 
into that which he saw, and the head hovered tenta- 
tively between the unreality of idealistic portraiture 
and the literaJness of mere realism. The eyes fol- 
lowed the suggestion of the mouth and the mouth's 
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suggestiveness: the same mirtii had drawn up, ever 
so slightly, their outw comers, and high above them, 
marking where the eyebrows would be, rose the 
curved home of the eye-socket. The forehead was 
high also, of the shape of a half-moon, and the hair, 
braided back, grew on the curve of the circle of which 
the two opposite points wcto the springing of the 
small ears set rather high and half-hidden beneath 
the braids. The upper lids of the eyes were large 
and drooped a little in the centre: below on the 
surface of the eye itself lingered some traces of 
colour, a dark pupil, and faintly round it, a tawny- 
brown iris. There was a hint of red on the lips 
and of copper colour in the hair: across the front 
of that were set a couple of bronze studs showing 
where a fillet had been attached. The finish of the 
surface was exquisite, cheek-muscles, eye-muscles, 
mouth-muscles formed impalpable curves beneath 
the soft-flowing skm, but the artist had sacrificed 
nothing of his portrait to mere smoothness. That 
smoothness gave the youth to it, but what lay 
below the smoothness gave the individuality. 

The nostrils, set wide under the short, straight 
nose, were a little inflated, as if some exertion or 
agitation possessed her. Had she been playmg, like 
Nausicaa with her maidens, in the temple court, 
and was she a little out of breath with her exercise? 
Then there was the smile to account for. Perhaps 
one of them had bungled in the catching of the ball 
so deftly sent her, and Nausicaa had not quite 
laughed, but had smiled and wondered at her awk- 
wardness. Yet the eyes, thou^ smiling also, hid 
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some gravity, some serious matter in the folds of 
their heavy lids, which would scarcely have been 
occasioned by a comrade's want of neatness in the 
game at ball, even though it was played in the 
sacred enclosures of the temple, and thus perhaps 
partook of the nature of a rite. . . . But what, if 
when the sculptor had studied her face with a view 
to this reproduction of it, it had been the birthday 
of the Goddess Athene, when the maidens of the 
Erechtheum gave the Lady Pallas the new robe 
that they had been embroidering for the past year, 
and if, when on that day, the high-bom young men 
from Athens rode in procession in honour of Athene 
up the winding road until they came to the temple, 
she had caught a glance from him between whom 
and the goddess her heart divided its allegiance? 
Decorum and maidenliness would veil the fuller 
smile her heart gave him; at the most she could 
not permit herself more than that faint raising of 
her lips, but that she could not deny herself, when 
he, nude, but for the maatle blowing backwards 
off his shoulders, and slim and altogether lovely, 
used a boy's licence, and eagerly scanned the demure 
faces of the young priestesses who stood in so orderly 
a row, with the new mantle for Athene delicately 
held in their fingers, and he sought her face out of 
all the others, and smiled boldly and openly at her. 
Or given the same scene, perhaps when the young 
man rode by she had not cau^t his eye, nor he 
hers, for he was in trouble over the restiveness of 
his horse. It had capered and plunged and tried 
to rear, and the boy, with his broad hat against 
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the stroke of the summer sun fallen back on to 
his neck and suspended there by its riband, had been 
wholly occupied with the refractory brute, for he 
must not break rank or let himself prove servant 
to his steed. But his horsemanship prevailed, 
though it taxed the whole of his skill, while he rode 
past the priestesses, and he had no eyes for her. 
Her pleasure in the beauty of his seat, in the mastery 
^ of those firm hands, backed by the strength of his 
strong arms, would account for her smile of pleasure 
as the procession passed her; and as for the protest 
of the raised eyebrows, had she not warned him not 
to ride the chestnut, so fierce was it, but to make 
a less dashing but a securer appearance on the grey? 
Of course he had not listened to her, the hot-headed 
boy, so intent on the smartest possible equipment. 

But Pheidias and Theocritus, one with his proces- 
sion of deathless youth, one with a realistic idyll, 
could weave for Bernard these fantasies about his 
head: he owed to them at least the suggestions that 
inspired his secret fairy tales. Or, with the tonic of 
Greek mjrth still bubbling in his brain, he could fit 
to her other tragic or sunlit pictures; but all this 
took place but in the ante-chamber of the temple 
where he truly worshipped and it was no more than 
the gossip of contemporary talk about her. But 
now he passed from the chattering fore-court, and 
went alone into the shrine. 

The head had passed for him into the region of 
symbolism and of worship. In itself, as far as the 
mere workmanship, the mere material aspect of it 
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waa concerned, it was to him no more than it was 
perhaps to its lately deceased Prussian owner, given 
that he had, as seemed probable, a sufficient appre- 
ciation of its exquisite, unintelligible beauty. But 
for Bernard it was something far more than that: 
it embodied, symbolically to him, the eternal search 
which the spirit of man, unless he is mere brute and 
sensualist, everlastingly pursues. It was the symbol 
to him of that which Whitman sought in his "Lover 
divine and perfect comrade," of her whom Dante 
sought through Hell and Purgatory, the which when 
he found he knew to be the Love that moved the 
sun and the other stars. Shakespeare sought it in 
his Sonnets, Keats in his seven Odes, SheUey in his 
Elegy on Keats, Wordsworth in the "impulse from 
a vernal wood." It — ^whatever it was — ^had a thou- 
sand faces, and all veiled ; each in turn of those who 
had sought it, had never wholly realized it, for by 
its very nature, its spirit transcended the gropings of 
humanity. Yet each in turn — the incomparable 
poets who could record their search, but, not less, 
the crossing-sweeper and the rag-and-bone man, 
who could record nothing at all — ^had seen the sym- 
bol take material shape, or had found it embodied 
in daffodils by a lake or in sunlit mists. For him- 
self, Bernard was completely certain that he would 
find his symbol translated into flesh and blood and 
into a living spirit. What further stages there 
might be in his search mattered not now : he might 
find that what he worshipped became in turn a 
symbol, and like Dante's merged into the Infinite 
Love. But now what he sought was the human 
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transcription of what the Greek head meant to him. 
He leaned with his elbows on the chimney-piece, 
and must have been drowned in meditation for some 
quarter of an hour, for as the intense preoccupation 
of it b^an to leave him, some church clock, which 
had struck soon after he turned up the light which 
iUiuninated the cupboard in the panel, boomed out 
the hour. It was as if a stone had been dropped 
into the tranquil pool of the ni^t, and the ripples 
of it flowing out concentrically spread up the river 
in solemn and sonorous vibrations. At that moment 
the thick, calm note was pierced by shriller noises, 
getting gradually louder, and presently a couple of 
cyclists i^ped along the Embankment whistling and 
calling to the sparse loiterers on bendies and pave- 
ment to take cover. Coming just then, the inter- 
ruption to Bernard was violent, and with a sense 
of exasperation he closed the panel and rang the 
bell communicating with his valet's room, and told 
him to tell the others, in case they had not heard 
the warning, that the whistles had gone, for by 
experience he had learned that the ladies of his 
household felt more comfortable if they sat very 
close to each other on the kitchen-stairs, or put their 
shawls over their heads and drank cocoa. For him- 
self, he was content to know on the authority of 
an expert, that it mattered singularly little whether 
you went to the garret or sat in the coal-cellar, 
since if your house was so unfortunate as to receive 
a direct hit, you need not worry any more about the 
matter; while if a bomb was dropped near your 
house, the chief fear was from the glass of your 
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windows being blown inwards and flying across the 
room like a thousand razors. Prudence therefore 
inculcated that you might as well draw the curtains 
and open the windows. This Bernard did, and tak- 
ing up the book which he had been reading before 
he went down to the office, he sat to wait for the 
development of events. He had a considerable 
touch of the fatalist about him, and if it was written 
in the book of destiny that a piece of German explo- 
sive was to terminate his existence, it was no use 
bothering about the matter, while if it was not so 
written, there was even less sense in agitation. 

There were footsteps on the stairs outside, as his 
household assembled below, and dead silence suc- 
ceeded. But incontrovertible though his reasoning 
was, he found that he could not act up to it to the 
extent of being as much interested in his book as 
he was this morning. The notion that at any time 
during this next hour or two there was a chance, 
negligibly small indeed, that he would be blown 
to atoms, decidedly formed a film between his brain 
and Pater's "Studies of the Renaissance." He was 
not conscious of any phjrsical fear, but he could 
not quite free himself from speculating as to what 
would happen next, if a bomb hit and shattered him 
and his house. What would happen to his ^rmbol 
(as safe as anywhere behind the panel) if that oc- 
curred, and, what was more important^ what fulfil- 
ment would await his interpretation of the ^rmbol? 
Or was he at this moment living throu^ a sort of 
foreshatiowing parable? Just now, in the depth 
of the tranquil ni^t, he had been contemplating 
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his symbol, and his contemplation had been broken 
into by this warning of wild destruction on the wing. 
Was that a i^ymbol too? 

He threw his book on to the table, and, getting 
up, took a pack of cards out of a draww. His 
surface-self would not allow him to attend to what 
he read, and half-disgusted at himself for his sur- 
render to it, he occupied himself with laying out a 
Patience by way of a narcotic to its fretful narves. 
But chiefly he was conscious of irritation at this wait- 
ing: if the Gothas were coming, then let them be 
quick, instead of keeping him dangling here. • . . 
You laid out three rows of six, face-downwards, or 
was it four rows? . . . Had the nig^t turned chilly? 
It seemed warm enough wh^i he came in. Or was 
his body frightened in this suspense of waiting? 

Then at last, from far away to the east, came the 
first audible news of the raid, and he said to himself 
with a certain queer sense of relief, "Ah ! Here 
they are!'' Distant as yet, but thick and heavy, 
not like some faint noise close at hand, but like 
some solid noise far away, came the remote cough- 
ings of the guns on the outer defences of the town. 
Three or four spoke together, then there was silence 
again, succeeded by a more continuous mutter. The 
reports grew louder, and now and again Bernard 
could hear the whine of a shell. Then came a far 
more resonant explosion, and the sash of his window 
rattled. As that passed, he could hear that there 
were guns in action away to the south. 

The timiult grew in leaping crescendo, and obey- 
ing an irresistible impulse of exhilarated curiosity. 
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Bernard went downstairs and, extinguishing the 
light in the hall, stepped out into the road. Both 
to south and east the flashes of the guns were fre- 
quent now, and the snarl of the shells as loud as 
rockets near at hand. Every few moments a star- 
shell went up bursting high in the zenith, and mak- 
ing pale for a second or two the bright shining of 
the moon that was wheeling westwards half-way 
down the sky, and now between the reports he could 
hear the drone of atrial engines, a hard, rhythmical 
beat like the pulse of a train labouring uphill. Then 
came another bomb explosion considerably louder, 
and Bernard went back into his house. Just as he 
got back to his room, some gun near at hand across 
the river came into action with a sharp bark, suc- 
ceeded by the noise as of torn linen, as the shell 
screamed along its course. 

The drone of the Gotha sounded very clear and 
sharp through the open windows, but presently it 
sank to a mere buzzing. Next moment the noise of 
it grew suddenly loud again, but did not come in 
through the window, but down the chinmey. Ber- 
nard found himself drawing the inevitable conclu- 
sion that it must therefore be almost overhead. He 
had taken up his Patience cards again, though he 
did not sit down, and found himself dealing them 
out in due order. He had come to that point in 
his game, as he well knew, when he had to deal them 
face upwards waiting for certain cards, but he no 
longer took any notice of what the cards were. 
Instead, his mind was contemplating a perfectly 
sound mathematical conclusion, and he said to him- 
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self, ^^If that machine is absolutely overhead at this 
minute, and if at this minute it drops a bomb, it 
will come to earth a few hundred yards further on, 
and not fall on my house. . . • Seven of diamonds, 
six of clubs . • ." for he took cognizance of the cards 
again. All the time the guns just across the river 
were fiercely firing. 

He had just drawn another card to deal out, 
when it was jerked aa by some external agency from 
his fiingers, for an explosion overwhelming and ap- 
palling caused the whole house to shake from gar- 
ret to basement. There was a crash of broken glass 
from the room behind where he sat, the thud of 
some shattered window-frame, and for the moment 
he thou^t that the house must have been hit. It 
seemed as if almost complete silence succeeded, for 
after that the guns which just now had barked so 
sharply were dwindled in comparison to a mere 
whimper. Then, as his stunned ear focussed itself 
again, he noticed that the drone of the engines over- 
head was barely audible. Soon after came a couple 
more bomb explosions: then the guns near at hand 
ceased firing altogether, and the tumult died away 
in the east, till only the outer defences, as at the 
beginning of the raid, coughed and remotely mut- 
tered. 

Bernard made a tour of inspection to see what 
damage had been done. In one room at the back 
the window had been so completely shattered that 
the floor was thick with mere glass dust: in another 
the windows were but cracked, in another no dam- 
age whatever had been done. As he came down- 
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stairs again, the "All Clear*' was given, and he en- 
countered a haggard household tottering to bed. 
His cheerful allusion to a lucky escape produced 
only the faintest of smiles. When they had retired, 
he went once more back to his sitting-room, and 
drew back the panel. There was the symbol, calm 
and mysteriously smiling; outside, as he drew up 
the blinds, the tranquil dove-colour of dawn was 
mingling with the faded moonlight. 



CHAPTER III 

In his telegram to his mother regretting that owing 
to stress of work he was obliged to postpone his 
visit to Merriby till the next day, Bernard had not 
mentioned at what hour he would arrive, and found 
when he got to the Pump Hotel about three o'clock 
that his mother and sister were both out. The 
management hazarded the conjecture that they were 
plajdng golf, since the professional had occupied 
the box seat of their carriage, but if his lordship 
was not disposed to hunt them down on the links, 
there was a very superb lawn-tennis tournament in 
progress that day on the ground not a quarter of 
a mile distant, where he might feel disposed to di- 
vert himself. The route was exceedingly simple: 
he would pass Mr, Courthope's house on his left, 
and if he would be so good as to take the tiuning 
immediately afterwards he would find himself abso- 
lutely at the gate of the ground, Mr, Courthope's 
house? Ah, his lordship must be a stranger to Mer- 
riby. If he would turn to the right immediately 
on emerging from the hotel, and pursue the course 
of the High Street, Mr. Courthope's house, "Chez- 
moi," would present itself immediately after pass- 
ing over the river. 
It was as good to put in an hour in this way as 
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in any other, and Bernard, following these directions, 
found the bridge over the river without difficulty, 
and there, just beyond were two green gates, one 
with "In" painted on it, the other with "Out," and 
"Chez-moi" in a fantastic black-letter type on each. 
He vaguely wondered whether the great Mr. Court- 
hope of Merriby was any relative or connection of 
the equally famous Mrs. Courthope of London. 
Yet so curiously circumscribed were the settlements 
of people in even quite little islands, that no doubt 
Mrs. Courthope was just as imknown a quantity 
(or quality) in Merriby as was Mr. Courthope of 
"Chez-moi" in London. Perhaps his mother or sis- 
ter knew the local magnate. 

Bernard's five-shilling ticket of admission stated 
that tea was included, and, since at the moment 
of his entrance a match had just come to an end 
amid great applause, he went into an enclosure 
set out with quantities of small tea-tables to atone 
to himself for having had no lunch. The victorious 
couple, receiving congratulations, were there, and 
his attention was riveted on the man, who presum- 
ably had wafted his partner into port. His face 
resembled a spurious Vandyck: he was a middle- 
aged bel-homme with grey moustache and imperial, 
and his clothes and his manner were those of some 
farcical troubadour. He had black velveteen knick- 
erbockers and green stockings: over his pale pink 
shirt with a flowing tie he had just resumed a bright- 
coloured blazer, and as he bowed to his admiring 
friends he kept taking ofiF a broad-brimmed som- 
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brero hat, which he perched again rakishly on the 
side of his head. In answer to some amiable re- 
mark by his partner, he even twanged his racket 
in the manner of a guitar, and audibly sang the 
first line of the Toreador's song out of Carmen. 

The tea-tables round Bernard had grown popu- 
lous with little groups, and presently he observed 
that the Toreador was making a systematic round of 
them, with little appropriate speeches. Soon he 
saw Bernard sitting alone, and advancing to his 
table took a vacant chair beside him. 

"Let me share your table for a minute," he said 
in his intoxicated voice. "Just down from London, 
perhaps? I see they had a raid last night. I've 
missed them all, worse luck: been too busy down 
here. They seem to upset people's nerves. Down 
here alone? You must let me introduce you to 
some people." 

"Thanks: my mother and sister are down here," 
said Bernard. "Won't you have a cup of tea?" 

"Ha! Other people's sisters are more in the 
line of a young man like you, I should say. No 
tea, thanks. My partner and I have to play in the 
filial immediately, and there's a stiff job in front 
of us, I can tell you. There's Major Dent and his 
wife against us: R. R. I call him — Regular Rendiaw 
— though to be sure you're too young to remember 
the Renshaws. But when he and your humble ser- 
vant are opposed to each other, it's a question of 
who will be knocked out first. You're not in khaki, 
I notice. How's that? Ah! Excuse me! I see 
my partner beckoning to me. We shall meet again, 
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I hope : delighted to be of any service to you. You 
had better secure a seat at the central court pretty 
quickly, if you want to see anything of the match." 

He drew a large silver box from his pocket and 
paused a moment yet while he struck a spark into 
a wick and lit a cigarette. Then he saluted in a 
territorial kind of fashion, and marched away with 
short military steps to his partner. 

Bernard pulled himself out of the stupefied 
amazement into which this monologue had cast him, 
and proceeded swiftly to the central court. There 
was the great Major Dent and his small mouse-like 
wife, and presently the Vandyck and his partner 
joined them. The latter was a gaunt, kipp^ed 
woman, fierce and angular, who incontinently drove 
Vandyck out of the court altogether, and let him 
have very few chances of engaging the Regular 
Renshaw. She herself stood at the back of the 
court and covered the ground with her long, thin 
legs in a manner marvellous to behold. If her 
partner attempted to take a ball that was possibly 
within her reach, she hoarsely shouted "Mine," 
while if any ball was clearly impossible for her to 
get to, she shouted "Yours." Did Major Dent ven- 
ture to come near the net, she drove at him with 
such prodigious velocity about the level of his stom- 
ach that all he could do was to duck and bellow 
^Tfours" to his wife if the deadly projectile seemed 
likely to drop in the court. Once he did not dude 
quite quickly enough, and the ball licked ofE his 
straw hat, on which the striker grimly observed 
"Bull's eye. Major." From incidental conversation 
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round him, Bernard arrived at the fact that this 
catapult-woman's name was Mrs. Muskett, which 
was strangely suitable. 

It was clear that Mrs. Muskett's barbarous meth- 
ods were something new to Merriby, and as her 
swift returns and deadly services whizzed by Ber- 
nard's nose (for he had secured a seat close to the 
net), he gathered also that it was a great shame 
not to let Mr. Philip play more. The name was a 
distinct disappointment to Bernard: he had cher- 
ished a wild hope that this was none other than Mr. 
Courthope of "Chez-moi." But, after all, the rose 
smelt as sweet by any other name. Then in the 
second set, with the low sun behind her, Mrs. Mus- 
kett unmasked her full batteries. She ran up to 
the net and relentlessly volleyed all that came within 
reach of her great arm, and if a smash was impos- 
sible she lobbed them so high that her opponents^ 
dazzled by gazing so long at the sun, saw nothing 
but green blobs in front of them when the ball de- 
scended again. She was tall, and took balls thart 
seemed safely soaring over her head, but never if 
she could help it did she shout "Yours!" Major 
Dent had become but a mouse, like his wife, and 
crept miserably about the back line, hoping to get 
one game, which he quite failed to do. Then, too- 
soon for Bernard, Mrs. Muskett threw her racket 
in the air and warmly congratulated her partner on: 
his magnificent exhibition. While the play lasted 
he had indeed been a miracle of self-effacement, 
but now, as by a released spring, he sprang on to 
his throne again. 
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"Hope I did not give you too much to do, Mrs. 
Muskett," he said. "Anyhow, our tactics were 
pretty successful. We got their measure between 
us, and you backed me up splendidly!" 

Bernard foimd, on his return to the Pump Hotel, 
that his sister had come in, though his mother was 
stiU hopelessly lingering on the golf-links, and rap- 
tiu-ously ascertained that the unique Mr. Philip was 
no other than the unique Mr. Courihope of "Chez- 
moi," while the supplementary intelligence that 
Mrs. Courthope of London was his wife gilded the 
news with a touch of absolute perfection, 
i "That completes everythuig," he said, "and I 
don't know when I have been so happy. And Mrs. 
Courthope foimd life with him impossible, was that 
it? It is the only thing she has found to be im- 
possible. But after seeing him, I am not surprised. 
He surely must be the archetype, as Plato says, 
of the bounder. All bounders must be faint copies 
of him, adumbrations, reflections. And you know 
hun, Violet?" 

"Of course. I am in and out of his house all 
day. I am devoted to Celia, his daughter. And 
you must come there to-night, Bernard. Mr. Court- 
hope has asked you to his party. Mother is goiug 
to dine there, and you and I are bidden for after- 
wards. Soiree d'ennui, he calls it." 

"He would," said Bernard enthusiastically. "But 
I don't think I can go." 

"Why not?" 

"Oh, just the notion that seems to you so old- 
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fashioned. One hasn't got any business to accept 
hospitality except for reasons of liking your host. 
But it's wonderfully temptuig." 

Violet knew her brother too well to play to him on 
the string of Celia, and at the moment like a dea 
ex machina there drew up at the hotel door the mo- 
tor containing Mrs. Courthope and Princess Lutloff . 
She at once reinforced her husband's invitation 
with her own, delivered in a gush of various topics. 

"Lord Matcham!" she said, as if her life was now 
crowned with perfect happhiess. "How wonderful, 
and Violet — dear Violet! You know Princess 
LutlofiF, of course. This is Lord Matcham, Olga, 
who knows more about the Greeks and Romans than 
anybody in London. At Merriby, too! I've come 
to see my husband and my little girl. He's giving 
a party and you must come. I haven't seen my 
husband for years: it's quite an event. And CeUa, 
not SheUa. I shall want support. Of course you're 
coming too, dear Violet, and your mother. Every- 
body must come. I shall teU Philip you will all be 
coming. A bath now, Olga. All the dust in Eng- 
land. My hair! Think of coming to Merriby! 
And Philip, whom I have not seen for so long! 
And Celia ! Quite a resurrection ! Look ! people in 
bath diairs! Like ^Esculapius, and the healing- 
place in Greece, which Lord Matcham knows all 
about. Zeus and Pallas Athene, so interesting!'^ 

Mrs. Courthope had not time to express any 
thought fully; probably she never followed one out 
fully, and her speech resembled short notes for a 
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speech rather than a coherent exposition of what 
was going on in her head. Still, if her hearers were 
at all intelligent, they could easily guess the connec- 
tion in her brain by exercising their own. This per- 
haps was the root of her stimulating effect: when 
she talked, which she did almost continuously, the 
necessity of thinking was forced upon her audience, 
and nothing, when all is said and done, is more en- 
joyable than being obliged to think, when there is 
a stray chance in favour of arriving at correct con- 
clusions. She produced mental activity, which is 
invariably exhilarating: you had to leap after her 
when she leaped in order to keep the quarry in view. 

"Ei^teen years!" she continued. "There is 
something so beautiful in the lapse of time. We 
are all older and more tiresome and a little deaf. 
The grave now! How pleasant not to make any 
efforts. But a bath first, and then dinner with 
Philip. I shall call him Philip first, and after an 
hour or two say Thil' again. Of course I shall kiss 
him. Not as if we were divorced. Something so 
tragic about that; all is over. But Merriby! Such 
a low death-rate. Of course Celia can't be more 
than twenty. Pearls! I shall give her some pearls 
if I like her. Olga, I know you want to go to your 
room. And we all meet again so soon that there's 
no sadness. Why do you look puzzled. Lord 
Matcham? I always think of you as Bernard. 
Where are our maids, Olga? Or our luggage? Or 
anyffimg? The American check-system now." 

She ejaculated her way upstairs. • . • 
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Philip Courthope undoubtedly had two of the 
greatest qualifications of a good host, for he took 
tremendous trouble about the organization of his 
party beforehand, and when it was in progress en- 
joyed it enormously himself. To-day the aoirie 
(Tennui was to take place in the big studio which 
opened on to the garden behind "Chez-moi/' and 
since the night was hot and still, the broad flagged 
walk outside the room was converted into a sitting- 
out annexe. Sofas and chairs, supplemented by 
piles of cushions on the floor, lined the walls of the 
studio, the room being otherwise emptied of all 
furniture except a piano. After dinner was cleared 
away, there would be a bufiFet for cold supper in the 
dining-room, which would be rather elaborate, but 
not lacking in the Bohemian note, for a barrel of 
beer on trestles, with sawdust spread below to catch 
drippings, stood in a comer, with quantities of pew- 
ter pots ranged by its side, while in the fireplace 
were churchwarden pipes. For entertainment there 
was a Russian violinist, a Rumanian pianist, both 
refugees, the floor was clear for dancing, and it was 
reasonable to suppose that Philip himself would 
be easily induced to sing some little French songs, 
and perform the famous Apache dance with Celia. 
There were charades ready in his fertile brain in 
case there was manifested an inclination that way, 
and beyond doubt the cups that he and Mrs. Mus- 
kett had won in the tennis tournament that after- 
noon would be presented to them by Lady 
Matcham. Certainly there was enough in that pro- 
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gramme to warrant a very considerable anticipation 
of enjoyment for the host. 

Philip was waiting in the studio before dinner 
for his guests to arrive, when Celia came down. She 
was dressed in a long, sleeveless robe, cut rather hi^ 
at the neck, buckled above her shoulders with two 
gold studs and girdled at her waist with a green 
belt with long tassels. It was of white mousseline 
silk with a line of sUver running through it, and 
thickly edged with embroidery of the same colour 
as her girdle, and was cut with admirable simplicity, 
falling into straight, severe lines, as on some early 
Greek statue. Across the front of her hair, which 
was brushed back strai^t from the semi-circle of 
her forehead, she wore a fillet of enamelled leaves 
and tiny star-like blossoms. 

Her father ceased the little dance-steps with 
which he was pirouetting over the floor, to test its 
slipperiness, as she entered. 

"Ha! That dress suits you," he said. "Tres 
simple, mats tres chic. You look as if you had 
walked down from the Acropolis. Does my new 
coat fit? It seems a little tight over the shoulders.'' 

Celia's smile accentuated itself for a moment as 
she ran her fingers over the shoulders of his velvet- 
een jacket. 

"No, it is all right," she said. "You need not be 
nervous.^' 

"I'm not, if you mean to refer to my meeting 
your mother again." 

"But I didn't refer to that," said Celia slowly 
and huskily. "I referred to your apprehension of 
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your coat bursting. But perhaps you had better not 
be very violent if we do the Apacshe dance. That 
is all." 

The rest of the party who were bidden to dinner 
were all assembled before Mrs. Courthope and Prin- 
cess LutlofiF arrived, and PhUip, making a group 
round him, took the opportunity of showing in his 
most characteristic manner how trivial to him was 
his wife's reappearance, and how little it affected 
him. Most of his guests, visitors to Merriby, knew 
Mrs. Courthope already. 

"My wife was always unpunctual," he said, "and 
if it were not that she was bringing Princess Lutloff 
with her, I should go into dinner without waiting 
for her. A warm welcome when she comes, of course, 
but soup should wait for no man. Ah! Les 
voUar 

The two women came in side by side throu^ the 
big door of the studio, presenting a rather remark- 
able contrast: Princess Lutloff, like some gaunt bird 
of prey — b. wild creature eager but caged — and 
Florence, small and totally imdistinguished. Philip 
made a little French bow to the Princess, and clicked 
his heels together. 

"Enchante, madame,'' he said, taking hands, 
and then turning to his wife. She instantly took 
complete control of the situation. 

"Why, Philip!" she said, effusively kissing him. 
"You're younger than ever! Your gay life at Mer- 
riby! Nothing like mischief for keeping you 
young! And Lady Matcham! And Evan! So 
this is where you've been all these weeks instead 
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of coming to see me. And my own Musky, looking 
so brown and well! And where's the most impor- 
tant of all? Whichever of all of you is Celia, come 
here and be kissed at once! No! Is this Celia? 
My precious one! So tall, so distinguished, so ut- 
terly unlike poor little me, and what a blessing that 
is ! Olga, this is my Celia. She has improved enor- 
mously since she was one year old! She has lost 
that crumpled look. Now she shall speak. What 
will she sound like? So important, Olga! You 
adore beautiful voices. Listen to Celia." 

Celia looked from one to the other, and the cor- 
ners of her mouth raised themselves till the laugh 
had to come. There was a radiant good nature 
beaming behind her mother's absurdities that was 
irresistible. 

"But I feel rather embarrassed," she said slowly. 
"And what am I to say? It is difl&cult to talk if 
one is told to talk." 

"Celia sounds no less adorable than she looks," 
said the Princess in a deep baritone and a foreign 
intonation. "If she comes to see me, I wiU quickly 
eat her up." 

Philip made another little bow. 

"If Madame will honour me, I will take her to 
eat her dinner up," he said. "Messieurs et mes- 
dames, will you select your partners, those whom 
you like best, and come after us? It is the custom 
here to have no pomp. Nous sommes citoyens de 
Boheme." 

It was not likely that Philip should permit the 
momentary eclipse into which he had been cast 
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by his wife to be anjrthing but temporary, and very 
soon his rays shone out again, gaining in brilliance 
as the evening went on. He had a chafing-dish 
brou^t on to the table, and made a miraculous 
omelette for them: he pulled crackers with the 
Princess, and decked himself in a paper cap and a 
tinsel "order"; he knelt to receive his tennis cup 
at the hands of Lady Matcham, and, having received 
it, fiUed it with champagne and drank his partner's 
health out of it, without whom, as he observed in 
a neat speech, he certainly would not have ovot- 
come R. R., or the Regular Renshaw, if Major Dent 
would allow him to refer to him thus. As the after- 
dinner party assembled, his activities and ubiqui- 
tousness increased enormously: he sang his little 
French songs to his own accompaniment on a banjo, 
sitting in the middle of the room with his cracker 
cap on his head; he became fierce and terrible in 
his Apache dance, which he finished by striding 
out of the room with Celia, rather taller than him- 
self, slung over his shoulder. Then the Russian 
violinist was allowed to be heard for a few minutes, 
but not for long, since, after a couple of small items, 
he most misguidedly embarked upon a piece of 
amazing vh^uosity, the basis of which was "The 
Lost Chord," tied firmly to the stake, so to speak, 
while a million fireworks of sound blazed and ex- 
ploded round it. It was quite too much for Philip 
to hear this without taking part himself, and he 
reinforced the theme by singing the words, beating 
time for the infuriated violinist, and utterly ruin- 
ing his arpeggios and coruscations by unlooked-for 
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quickenings and retardations. He bellowed out the 
"Sound of the Great Amen"; he grew as mawkish 
and sentimental "when it flooded the crimson twi- 
light" as even the authoress would have desired, 
feeling that he had his audience hanging on his lips. 
His voice was of poor quality, and his knowledge 
of singing merely non-existent, but never had 
prima-donna felt more radiantly satined than he 
at the conclusion of his performance. Indeed, he 
quite failed to suspect the smallest irony in Prin- 
cess Lutloff's speech to him when she remarked, 
"I see you have all the talents!" nor would she, 
to do her justice, have said that had she not been 
convinced that she was perfectly safe in so doing. 
Then, refreshed with a glass of beer and a cigarette 
lit at his flint and tinder, he announced that the 
pianist would regale them, adding sonorously, 
^'Altesse, messieurs et mesdames, un beau silence^ 
je vous prie." 

It was at the conclusion of this piece, when Philip 
was warmly shaking hands with the Riunanian, 
saying that he offered the congratulations of a fellow- 
artist, that Violet Matcham and her brother entered, 
and at that moment Celia came in from the sitting- 
out annexe in the garden, and stood with the li^t 
from the central chandelier in the studio shining 
directly on her. Then she saw her mother beckon- 
ing to her from near by the door where the new ar- 
rivals were standing, and came slowly down the 
unoccupied centre of the room. Her smile deepened 
a little as she saw Violet, beside whom a young man 
was standing, whom she instinctively took to be 
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Bernard. He was looking straight at her with con- 
centrated attention; as she came down the room 
his gaze never once left her face. Regardless of 
manners, he continued staring. 

She fludied a little, raising her eyebrows, and was 
conscious of a certain effort as she turned away from 
him to speak to Violet. Appreciative as she was 
of admiration, there was something disquietingly 
serious in this wide-eyed homage that was vibrant 
and charged with force; it was like a seardilight 
playing on her, and like the sun it smote her. She 
turned her back on it, definitely conscious of the 
effort. That he was rude to stare like this never 
struck her: all that occupied her mind was what 
the meaning of it was. There was a reason for 
it, indecipherable to her, unless it was that so might 
a man look who had found something that his soul 
had always sought. 

"My dear, how late you are," she said to Violet; 
"you have missed many wonderful thmgs that 
Daddy has been doing. He danced, he sang, he 
resembled David before the Ark." 

Violet's eyes were decidedly less disconcerting: 
there was nothing cryptic about them, and thou^ 
Bernard's stare had given Celia a certain qualm of 
discomfort, it was an effort not to turn round again 
and see if still that salute of recognition — ^was it? — 
paid homage to her. 

Celiacs grave, slow voice gave no inflexion of 
sarcasm to this speech, and on the moment Philip 
bounded up to them. 

"Oh, it's too bad, Mr. Courthope," said Violet. 
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'^Celia tells me you have been doing all sorts of 
lovely things. Please do them all again ! And what 
a delicious order you've got on!" 

"Premiere classe des ennuyants," said he gaily. 
"And your brother? My wife tells me he was com- 
ing with you." 

"Oh yes, here is Bernard. Bernard, Mr. Court- 
hope." 

Philip tapped his forehead. 

"I seem to have seen you before," he said. "I 
have a wonderful memory for faces. Yes: it was 
this afternoon at the tennis tournament. You 
stayed to witness my triumph, I trust, though I 
hope I bear my honours modestly. Here is my 
little girl; Celia, this is Lord Matcham. And will 
you excuse me? They have insisted that I should 
show them a sword dance, and as there are no swords 
in the house of an art student, we must have walk- 
ing-sticks instead." 

"Oh, Daddy, that will be much safer for you," 
said Celia slowly. 

"You impertinent minx! Make yourself useful. 
Take Lord Matcham to have some supper." 

Celia had but given him a momentary glance at 
the introduction, but now she looked full at him, 
meeting, not without an effort, his unwavering look. 
Certainly he was very handsome — a male edition of 
Violet, reproducing m more masculine manner the 
outlines of her features, the gold of her hair, her 
wide-set eyes. . . . Then suddenly his staring, for 
it was no less than that, ceased to dominate her, but 
merely got on her nerves, exasperating her. 
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'*Will you please put me out of my misery," she 
said, "and tell me if my hair has come down, or if 
I have a smudge on my face? I feel sure something 
of the sort has happened to me." 

Bernard became aware of himself and of his un- 
conscionable conduct, for till then the moments that 
had passed since he had first set eyes on Celia had 
been no more than a single flash of consciousness. 
Now he recollected himself and his manners. 

"I really beg your pardon. Miss Courthope," he 
said, "but you reminded me so amazingly of — of 
something I had seen before, that I was completely 
absorbed in the likeness." 

The searchlight quality had gone out now, and he 
looked at her only as a man is entitled to look at 
an attractive girl. But there had crossed her mem- 
ory that which Violet had told her about the Greek 
head. Immediately, however, she abandoned that 
connection, for what could be more unlike the fault- 
less regularity of Greek art as she knew it than her 
own face? But with the removal of the searchlight 
she recaptured her own sense of individual privacy. 

"Oh, what is that something?" she said. "We 
are all like various species of animals, aren't we? 
Did I remind you of a dog or a horse? Anyhow, 
it's a comfort that I haven't a smut on my face. 
I hate washing my face. Why should we scrub our 
noses with pieces of dead seaweed? Perhaps you 
don't. You are like Violet, I think. If you rubbed 
Violet's face in a muddy road it would still look 
perfectly clean. There! I am talking nonsense, 
I think it is your fault. Lord Matcham." 
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"Why is that?" 

"It is because you have been looking at me like 
that, as if I was under a magnifying glass. If I 
am watched, I must make a cloud of nonsense round 
me, like a goldfish — or do I mean a cuttle-fish? 
There is some fish, anyhow, that squirts when you 
poke it. Look, here is Daddy with two walking- 
sticks. He is enjoying himself so." 

"He is very lucky: he does everything so well," 
said Bernard politely. 

"He does not do the sword-dance very well," said 
Celia softly. "He would cut hunself into ribbons 
if those were real swords. But then if these were 
real swords, he would not do the sword-dance. Do 
you know my mother?" 

While Philip was instructing the Rumanian pian- 
ist how to play suitable music for his performance, 
Mrs. Courthope had joined Celia and Bernard. 
Violet, as was her wont, was holding Celia's hand, 
and gazing into her face with the most transparent 
devotion. 

"Old times!" exclaimed Mrs. Courthope. 'What 
an aroma! Like lavender! All the memories of 
the past swarming up like bees without any stings. 
All but Celia, who I thought might be Sheila, but 
she shall be a memory for the future. How mad 
we all are to be sure! It is like a music-hall. Lord 
Matcham, tell me exactly what you think of Celia. 
Violet, what does Bernard think of Celia? St. 
Bernard with all his beautiful dogs! My poor 
Pekinese was vaccinated yesterday for trench-fever, 
because I took him to a hospital Oh, look, Philip 
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jumped on to the middle of a walking-stick then. 
What a blessing it was not a sword. Thank you, 
Philip. Too lovely! They do it all day in the 
Highlands, I believe, which is another reason for 
not going to Scotland. And the railway fares! 
Olga, dear, we were talking about railway fares and 
Gretna Green, where all those marriages used to 
be." 

She kept turning to one or other of the group 
as she put these wonderful questions and made these 
remarkable reflections, not quickly, but with a 
slightly puzzled air as if enlisting help for diflBicult 
situations. But, though all the time she was the 
mouthpiece of the little group, it was clear that Celia 
was the centre of it; her mother was no more than 
a whirling vocal point on its circumference. Violet 
still held Celiacs hand, Mrs. Courthope talked at her, 
Bernard kept looking at her, and Princess Lutloff, 
who now joined them, thrust out her head towards 
her, as if, as she had threatened, she was about to 
begin eating her. 

"We must be going, Florence,'' she said. "It will 
be too much pleasure for one evening, and I shall 
be sick. Ah, Celia smiles in her enigma way. I 
have made some slide in my absurd English. Now 
for to-morrow " 

Mrs. Courthope broke in — 

"The enigma variations!" she said. "Scriabine 
and the Albert Hall. Poor Prince Consort with the 
Crystal Palace and everything here in England, and 
he a German. He would have been simply pulled 
in half. I am just the same, for if we go on to 
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Bournemouth to-morrow, Olga, I leave all these 
charming people behind, and if we don't go to 
Bournemouth, we shall never get there. Let us get 
Philip to go to the station at dead of night, which I 
am sure it is now, with a pot of paint, and paint 
Bournemouth on the board which tells you wKere 
you are. Or shall I ask them all to come and stay 
with you, Olga? Celia and Violet and Bernard and 
everybody? What are we to do? Philip, my dear, 
what a lovely sword-dan6e! Why does one ever 
stir from those beautiful Scotch Highlands with 
their kilts and their cairngorms? Such fun ! Now, 
my dear, you have been so busy and popular to-night 
that I haven't had a word with you. Will you come 
and see me some time to-morrow, if we don't go to 
Bournemouth? I will send you a note. Darby 
and Joan! So charming! My own precious Celia! 
Look, there is dear Olga stamping her foot with 
rage because I am keeping her waiting. So deli- 
ciously Russian, Moscow and the Kremlin, and ihe 
poor Czar and all his family! Was it not unkind? 
What had they done? Politics are so confusing. 
Bernard, you are in the Foreign Ofl&ce: you must 
tell me all about politics. Good-night, darling 
Celia. Yes, Olga, I am coming. So clever of you, 
Philip, to give such a lovely party. I got a quan- 
tity of hints." 

She stepped into the Princess's car and drew up 
the window. 

"The outside air is poison to me," she said. "Now, 
dear Olga, let us talk. Conversation! What should 
we do without conversation? Is not Philip a mar- 
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vellous bounder? Tell me how I could have mar- 
ried him?" 

''He is like the man at a circus, who cracks the 
whip and the horses go round," said Olga. "He is 
the horses too, he is everything. And the sawdust. 
But Celia — ^where did Celia get such chdc, such 
charm?" 

"She inherited it from her mother," said Mrs. 
Courthope. "How stupid of you, dear, not to think 
of that. I am delighted with Celia. Something 
must be don^ about Celia. Her fate now, her 
destiny! Soft clay and all that sort of thing, and 
the potter's tiiumb. It is terrible for her to be in 
a circus." 

"Ah, we are all in a circus," said Olga. "Some- 
body cracks the whip to us all, and we trot round 
and round and jump through hoops. But such a 
circus! Take her away: make her come and live 
in your circus in London. That young man — ^what 
is his name — ^wants her in his. Anyhow, take her 
away. She is impressionable: she is like a chame- 
leon. She will take her colour from her surroimd- 
ings, for what happens to a girl when she is between 
nineteen and twenty-two make her scarlet or white 
or green for ever. Do not let her become the colour 
of your poor husband's circus. He is vieiix jeu 
for all his skippings, while she is of the stuff of the 
new generation." 

She paused a moment, and then went on in her 
croaking voice. 

"Girls fascinate me," she said. "It is to them 
that there belongs the moulding of the world. 
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Foolish people say that the young men are the stuff 
of the next generation, but who makes the young 
men? Why, the girls! Just while this foolish war 
is going on men are managing the world, which 
they do by killing each other, but presently it will 
be over and they will kill pheasants instead and 
let us women direct everything again. It is we who 
twirl them round our fingers, so cleverly that they 
think they are doing the twu-ling. I have twirled 
many in my time, and sent them all to the devil, 
God be with them! So I ought to know. But 
it is far more interesting to twirl a girl. Power! 
I adore power, and it is we women who have the 
power, if we would only concentrate on that, and let 
men have the gl6ry when the thing is done. Then 
we Russians Uve m fairy tales: the moment an idea 
becomes practical we care no more about it. Let 
the servants work it out. We wash our hands and 
get a new idea." 

"But how uncomfortable!" said Florence. "That 
is why Russia is so terrible. Bolshevism! All that 
upset! That is what comes of idea^. I don't think 
I like ideas." 

"And what has ever come to the world except 
through ideas? All action begins in thought. The 
greatest thinkers are those who are least practical 
Already they live in heaven or hell. I do nothing, 
but I think, and so I am for ever either in heaven 
or hell, and it matters not which so long as I am not 
of the tawdry world, where every one does some- 
thing. It is better to be the dynamo than the elec- 
tric bell. The great wind from the north! Or 
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would you rather be the clothes hung up to dry in 
the back garden?" 

"My dear, how shocking you are," said Mrs. 
Courthope. "Are you a Bolshevist?" 

"Of course. For what is the aim' of Bolshevism? 
The millennimn, no less; though I dare say when it 
comes we shall not care about it. The root of hap- 
piness is to go on domg new thmgs, tastmg new 
flavours in life. A perpetual revolution! That's 
what I want from the world. Get something new 
always. Celia is new." 

"She was a chameleon just now, taking colour 
from her surroundings," remarked Florence. 

"Certainly, and she wiU remain a chameleon stiU. 
That is where she is a type: she will absorb new 
ideas. She has no bias, no morals, no heart. I can 
see that at a glance. That is the sort of person 
who will absorb new ideas and perhaps make them. 
It's a tired old world, and here is our inn. But 
take her away from your accomplished Philip." 

Philip was inmiensely himself when he called at 
the Pump Hotel next morning in answer to a^request 
from his wife that he should come to see her. She 
had thought out precisely what she wanted, but did 
not for that reason render herself any less allusive 
in getting at it. 

"Charming of you to come!" she said. "The 
party last night now! Why do we not all live at 
Merriby? What a wonderful circle you have made! 
Circle! So round, so complete! And centres! 
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Perfect centres! Now I want to have a talk with 
you." 

Philip had no certain conjecture as to what the 
subject of this interview was to be. It did not 
strike him as probable that his wife merely wanted 
to see him from a general desire for his society, 
and guessed that it had something to do with Celia. 
He was full of complacence about the brilliance of 
his party last night: it would be rather a revela- 
tion to Florence to see how much in the world 
Merriby was, and with how masterly a hand he ruled 
its gaieties. Perhaps she was going to stand god- 
mother to a little tour for him and Celia: that 
would be pleasant, and he put on his most agreeable 
French attitude. 

"A votre service, madame/' he said. "And how 
can I assist your desires?" 

Fragments of Olga's philosophies floated in Mrs. 
Courthope's head and mingled with her own con- 
siderable tact. 

"A conquest, my dear," she said. "You have 
achieved a perfect«conquest. Dear Olga talked about 
nothing but you and Celia all the way home last 
night. So Russian, so enthusiastic!" 

"I am honoured; I am charmed," he said, "that 
our little efforts at entertainment are appreciated. 
For ourselves, we do not find society at Merriby 
disagreeable. We do not feel ourselves dull or out 
of the world." 

"DuU? Out of the world?" said she. "I shall 
think you are fishing for compliments! That der 
lightful Major Dent? Eyan Lamington and all tht 
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rest of them! Celia tool I see your hand there. 
You have done wonders with Celia. A girl's edu- 
cation should always be conducted by a clever man." 

He shrugged his shoulders and spread his hands 
pahns outward. 

"Celia is a good little girl," he said. "She ob- 
serves, perhaps she instinctively copies. She haa 
seen but little of the world, it is true " 

She laid her hand on his knee a moment. 

"You are marvellous!" she said. "You have hit 
it! Celia has seen but little of the world! How 
terse, how true! I see we are agreed: she ought to 
see more." 

This looked promisingly like a tour. 

"That, unfortimately, is out of my power," he 
said. "As you know, my father left me with a pit- 
tance, and your bounty does not enable you daughter 
and me to do more than live becomingly here. Cer- 
tainly Celia should see more of the world, if I were 
in a position to let her do so." 

"I am sure of it, my dear. I see we are quite 
at one. Celia is growing up. Marriage, you know ! 
Who in the world is she to marry if she always 
stops in Merriby? Somebody in a bath-chair! 
Gout: so crippling! Or a doctor? Out of the ques- 
tion. She must see more of the world. But this 
would be an impossible expense to you. It is for 
me to show it her. Not a duty only, but a pleasure. 
So nice when they are identical!" 

"Do you mean that you want her to come up 
to you in London?" he asked. 

"My dear, you are never wrong." 
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"But for how long?" he asked. "A week's visit? 
A fortnight's visit?" 

"No, I should like her to live with me till she 
is happily married. Marriage ! So wonderful when 
it is happy!" 

He got up. 

"I entirely refuse my consent to any such 
scheme," he said. "All these years you have planted 
Celia on me; now, when she has become an attrac- 
tive girl, you propose to carry her off. I call that 
the most astounding piece of coolness. There is no 
use in continuing this conversation." 

"Oh, you must not say that, Philip!" she ex- 
claimed. "Let us be calm and sensible, and con- 
sider it. Calm! We agreed that Celia ought to 
see more of the world. Now, when the chance 
comes, you go back on what we agreed." 

"Certainly. I had no idea anything of the sort 
was in your mind. Besides, I do not for a moment 
think that Celia would wish to do as you propose." 

Quite suddenly for both of them the years of their 
voluntary separation peeled off them, and, as by 
the raising of a dropped curtain, they found them- 
selves as they had been eighteen years before, each 
of them violenliy twanging the nerves of th^ other, 
each irritated and exasperated. The transforma- 
tion was of the most unexpected kind: last night, 
no possibility was farther from Florence's mind than 
that her husband could conceivably affect her for 
good or ill, for tranquillity in his regard or for dis- 
turbance, while Philip, by the same short measiu^e 
of past hours, would not have imagined it possible 
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that she should be capable of rousmg hhn to any 
emotion beyond that of gratification at her envious 
dismay when she beheld what a jewel of social suc- 
cess she had paid to get rid of. Now their wills 
were in clash of conflict again, and the incompati- 
bility between them, which had been the cause of 
their parting eighteen years ago, and had since then 
lain dormant, shot up, flowering miraculously like 
some aloe planted in a rock crevice, and completely 
usurped all controls of habit. All her good nature 
and kindliness, which had been so useful an instru- 
ment to her, were snatched away from her by the 
sense of opposition to him, once so familiar to her, 
while he, accustomed to the ways of an infinitesimal 
autocrat, regurgitated with ancient resentment. 

"It remains to be seen if Celia wishes to do as 
I propose," said she. 

"Ah! Perhaps you have meddled with Celia 
already!" he answered. 

"I have done nothing of the kind, though it is 
characteristic of you to suggest it. I see you have 
not ceased to judge other people by your own stand- 
ards." 

He lit a cigarette at the flint and steel. 

"Pardon, madame," he said. "I permit myself to 
remind you that if you are not intentionally offensive 
you are imintentionally so." 

"I am completely intentional, but let us get back 
to the point. You have said that Celia should see 
more of the world " 

"And less of her father," he gabbled. 

"One implies the other. You are so rude to in- 
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temipt. I give Celia an opportunity of seeing the 
world, and you instantly refuse it on her behalf." 

"Quite so. I reiterate my refusal." 

As suddenly as she had lost her temper, Florence 
recalled it. A sense of humour aided her, a sense 
of how ridiculous she must look if she looked at all 
like him, abetted her. His face had got red: his 
eyes bulged, he gabbled more confusedly than ever. 

"My dear, the Zoological Gardens!" she said. 
"There were two seals quarrelling. They sat close 
to each other, just like you and me, and made faces! 
Such silly faces, so stupid, so unimpressive! Regent's 
Park! Don't let us be like the poor things in Re- 
gent's Park. Cages! So dreadful to be in a cage!" 

"You are pleased to be humorous," said he. 

"Of course. Life without humour would be ter- 
rible. Let us smile and keep our tempers, and listen 
to each other. So good to listen : I learn by listen- 
ing, though I forget when I talk. So puzzling to 
talk! So much more useful to listen and to con- 
sider." 

"Excuse me," said he. "I have considered, and 
have made up my mind. You agreed that I should 
take Celia with me, and you paid me for getting out 
of your life. That was our bargain. I have stuck 
to it, and I intend to stick to it. Bon jour, madameJ' 

She did not move from her chair. 

"Oh, but this will never do," she said. '*You 
are so impatient. You have not heard the whole 
of my benevolent scheme. Poor Philip ! Did you 
think you were to be left out? Not at all. How 
unkind of you to think I should be unkind!" 
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She hesitated a moment: thou^ she felt no real 
doubt in her own mind that he would accept the 
proposal she was now about to make, she felt a cer- 
tain reluctance to draw across his nose the rather 
shameful fly which he would certainly jump at. 
But she could disguise the hook, and deck it with 
deceptive hackles. . . . 

"We have both one end in view," she said, "as 
we agreed so pleasantly before I lost my temper. 
Celia's good, Celia's chance in life: isn't that it? 
Life! So short, so serious! A doctor now, as I 
said, or a bath-chair! Too terrible! If you would 
come to London with her, how different! But then, 
there is Merriby to consider. You couldn't leave 
your Merriby. What would every one do without 
you? Major Dent, all these nice people we saw 
last night. Such dears! But then Celia. If Celia 
left you, you would, of course, alter yoiu* scheme of 
life. A first-rate housekeeper, for instance. You 
would naturally entertain much more to console 
you for the loss of companionship. Only natural, 
only proper! Celia's going would not be an economy 
to you, but quite the reverse. Of course I should 
meet such expenses for you. A butler now, with 
whiskers, as weU as your parlour-maid. Lawn 
tennis in the winter, an en-tout-cas court. A motor. 
All the necessary luxuries. Of course Celia's willing- 
ness to come with me is the first thing: we both 
know that. But if Celia knew that you wished to 
give her more knowledge of the world, that you 
thought it was for her good to come with me, I am 
siu-e that would weigh with her. We must consult 
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Celia by all means. Calm consultations! So 
fruitful! I think I had better suggest it to Celia, 
and then she will say she must talk to you about 
it. A round sum now, Philip, not to make up to 
you for all you lose, but to enable you to adapt 
yourself to your loss. Bachelor-parties, butler, all 
that sort of thing. But Celia's good, and Celiacs 
consent first of all. So happy and calm now. Con- 
sultations! And five hundred pounds a year in 
addition. Foreign travel: you and Major Dent!" 

He sat down again in a Shakespearean attitude, 
with his finger on his forehead. 

"Let us leave the money question out altogether," 
he said. "There is no thought of that. But now 
you put it to me about Celia, I begin to imderstand. 
Aimer c'est tout comprendre, n'est ce pas? More 
opportunities for her: a wider range. Education, 
too. Her French is far from perfect. I have taught 
her all she knows, and even I am rather rusty. And 
she will not begin her London life disadvantageously, 
for I suppose there are a few people of note in Lon- 
don who have not been to Merriby, and any one who 
comes to Merriby is at home at 'Chez-moi.' " 

He got up and began pacing up and down the 
room thoughtfully, twirling his moustache into the 
use of the unpopular monarch. 

"I yield," he said with wonderful magnanimity. 
"I place myself in your hands completely. You 
shall do 83 you like with Celia and me. You shall 
have your own way in every respect. I withdraw 
all I have said! All!" 

The excessive repetition of his complete surren- 
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der satisfied Florence as to his attitude towards the 
financial question. 

The financial question came momentarily to the 
front again an hour afterwards, when Mrs. Court- 
hope, in "consultation" with Celia, put the scheme 
before her, and endorsed it with her father's ap- 
proval. 

"Daddy wants me to go?" asked the girl. 

"Yes, indeed, dear," said she. "Ask him. Get 
his opinion first-hand. First-hand now! So unlike 
books from a library." 

Celia fingered the pearls that had already been 
given her. They were quite adorable, but they 
seemed vaguely tainted with the idea of bribe. Still, 
they were adorable. Then she looked up. 

"I am a little surprised that Daddy wants me to 
go," she said. "I can't quite understand that. I 
thought he liked my being with him. It is all very 
well to talk about my advantage, my good, which 
appeals to him so strongly. But that doesn't quite 
convince me. You are quite satisfied, but then you 
don't know him nowadays so well as I do. Is he 
a little tired of me? What a pity ! And supposing 
you get a little tired of me? Bang, bang, go the 
battledores. That is nice for them^ but there is 
the shuttlecock." 

"You darling! But so queer, so morbid! Where 
do you get such ideas from? Indeed, he is not 
tired of you: he had to listen to me a long time 
before he was convinced." 
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Celia put her head a little on one side, smiling 
inscrutably. 

"I wonder what convinced him," she said. "Any- 
how, if Daddy does not want me, I shall like to go 
with you. But, after all, it is just as puzzling to 
know why you want me as why Daddy doesn't." 

"My dear, your good, a larger life, all the things: 
these are his reasons. You are rather cynical." 

"No: I am only rather curious. I can't help 
wondering if you tipped him. I don't say that: I 
only wonder it." 

Already Florence had felt a little ashamed of hav- 
ing taken advantage of her husband's essential 
heartlessnesa She had guessed well enough, from 
her previous knowledge of him, that he had no such 
quality of affection for Celia as rendered her irre- 
placeable in his life. His egoism, his profound 
vanity were more potent factors in his emotional 
apparatus, and he had gladly accepted an offer 
that conduced to their gratification, administered 
under the honourable lure of Celia's good. Now 
it was shame for him rather than for her own part 
in the transaction that made her so much dislike 
the thought that Celia guessed (or at best wondered) 
in what guise her own good had been presented to 
her father. But before she could decide whether 
she was capable of so firm a denial of Celia's sus- 
picions as to convince the girl that they were ill- 
founded, Celia put an end to her embarrassm^it. 
Those fine eyebrows ardied themselves a little more, 
and the comers of her mouth rose in S}nnpathy. 

"You mustn't think I mind that," she said in that 
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soft, husky voice that so emphatically contradicted 
the whimsical, amused face. ''I am nev&r hurt 
at what people do. They do what they like best: 
it is their own affair. I do the same. If I did not 
like the idea of coming to live with you, I should 
not go, for I suppose Daddy would not turn me 
out, however good it was for me. As it is, I know 
all about Merriby, and the ridiculous people here. 
You saw for yourself last night how ridiculous they 
are. I shall like some new people and a new milieu. 
I particularly hope that you and I will like each 
other: that is very important." 

Florence looked at her with interest beaming 
from every line of her plain, intelligent face. 

"But, my dear, you are too wonderful," she said. 
"I believe you are quite heartless. So rare ! Most 
girls have rows of hearts, to be given away with the 
greatest profusion. Not room for them on their 
sleeves, for sleeves are so short this year. But that 
is the new fashion that everybody should be de- 
voted to everybody else! So comfortable with a 
little backbiting by way of salt. Darling, I always 
w^ted a daughter, and to think that it only occurred 
to me last week that I had got one. Such a good 
plan. I have an excellent temper. A bath-room 
to yom-self, of course, next your bedroom and a 
sitting-room. Great welcome. But you must get 
some enthusiasms. The days pass so pleasantly 
in enthusiasm. Poetry! A lot of them write poetry, 
and read it to each other, and say, 'How wonderful!' 
all hand in hand, and the rest go to the war. And 
marriage too ! It will be delicious showing you life. 
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and seeing you open. I neva* gave a tip to better 
purpose. Dear me, now I have let it all out ! That's 
what comes of talking!" 

Though Celia in this connection had said that she 
was never hurt, she found as she walked back to 
"Chez-moi" that she was not quite certain of that. 
Prom her knowledge of her father, she could recon- 
struct suflficiently clearly to satisfy her own sense 
of probability the way in which the bargain had 
been strudt. She knew quite well that her fath^ 
liked her companionship: he grumbled if she went 
out to dinner, leaving him to a solitary evening. 
On the whole he would sooner have her with hun 
than not. She had never rated his affection for her 
as an ardent quality, but> such as it was, she had 
imagined that it was of some fibre more spiritually 
potent than the stuff that tips are made of. It waa 
paiiaps more a blow to her own self-esteem than 
to her esteem of him to find that this was not so. 
He did not want her : at least he was willing to take 
in exdiange some money equivalent. Celia made 
up her mind that, when she knew ho* mother bettgr, 
she would ask her at what figure she had been rated : 
her self-esteem would be comforted if it was a hi^ 
one. She wished now she had not promised to make 
no allusion to this matter when she and her father 
had their talk. If you had been put up to auction, 
it was naturally interesting to know at what figure 
the hammer felL 



CHAPTER IV 

Onic afternoon, half-way through November, Celia 
was sitting by the fire in her own sitting-room in 
her mother's house. It had been autumnally dark 
all day, but it seemed perfectly suitable that the 
weather outside should be so inclement, from the 
fact that the odious conditions there but gave a spice 
to the warmth and cheerfulness within. She did 
not precisely want other people to be wet and un- 
comfortable, but the knowledge of the dreary skies, 
with drippings of cold, half-congealed moisture, of 
the wet pavements, the roadways deep in puddles, 
the hurrying foot-passengers with umbrellas slanted 
against the rain, the crowded mouths of tube-sta- 
tions, the tumed-up collars and the glistening 
mackintoshes, gave an added lustre to her fire of 
logs, an added softness to the thick rugs on the 
floor and her cushioned chair. She expected that a 
friend or two might drop in to tea, and as there 
were people coming to dinner that night she would 
not stir out of the house again. But there was half 
an hour yet to tea-time, and she was too content 
and comfortable as she was to go across to her table 
and write a few notes that must be done some time, 
or occupy herself with a book. No book, indeed, 
just now interested her as much as her thoughts. 

89 
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The growth of the mmd consists largely of uncon- 
scious and subterranean processes, unknown to the 
consciousness of the individual in question. Just 
as a bulb in spring-time begins its sprouting under- 
ground, bursting its brown sheath, and putting up 
a sappy horn of stem towards the light, while above 
groimd no hint of the change is as yet apparent, 
so the conscious self, the director of limbs, of rea- 
soned action and responsible emotions, is unaware 
at first that within and below a similar expansion 
of vitality is going on. It is not till the growth 
penetrates the siuface soil that it can be consciously 
registered. 

To-day this growth in herself was for the first 
time visible to Celia, and, as she sat by her log fire, 
she was absorbed in registering it. She had been 
living with her mother here in town for no more 
than six weeks, but now it seemed to her that her 
very identity was not the same as it had been when 
at the end of September she left Merriby. The 
whole quality of her vitality had altered : the change 
was as great as that between the dormant immobile 
life of the chrysalis and the swift flight of the butter- 
fly, between the brown sheath that had encircled it 
then and the present iridescence of its wings. It 
was not merely that here there were a thousand 
more interests surroimding her, while at Merriby 
there were but few, but she felt now that if by some 
backward wave of an enchanter's wand she was 
restored in her old siuroundings she would find 
there, by virtue of her awakened vitality, a similar 
vividness. Externally, the change in her circum- 
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stances had been great, but the mtemal change 
was greater and more significant. In those years 
she had but let the dajrs pass in mild amusement 
at any entertainment th^ might bring her, in 
mild toleration at its absence; but now^ whether a 
particular day was amusing or not, judging by the 
standard of London, there was nothing mild in h&r 
scrutiny of it. She tasted with gusto, she observed 
with keenness, she heard with attention. She was 
vastly more critical than she had been, and also 
far more appreciative. In one respect, however, 
she had not changed at all: the quality of her 
affections had never been stirred from its tranquillity. 
It might perhaps be deeper, but it showed no sign 
of agitation. 

Violet Matcham was the first visitor to arrive. 
She came, as was her wont, some quarter of an hour 
before her time, and interrupted Celia's perfectly 
just conclusions about herself. 

"Darling, are you glad to see me?" she asked. 
"Do pretend you are: I will believe anything you 
say." 

Celia rang for tea. 

"Of course I am. IVe been thinking about my- 
self. I hadn't quite finished, but it doesn't matter." 

"Ah, go on thinking about yourself aloud," said 
Violet, settling herself on the hearth-rug. 

"Willingly: I was being rather entertained by 
myself. Do you know I've changed enormously 
since I came to town? Or is it only a fresh coat 
of paint that makes me seem different? I don't 
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tiiink it's paint. In otha* words, I don't think it's 
London." 

^'LfOndon has changed/' said this devout lover. 
'TTou've given it a fresh coat of paint." 

"I wish you wouldn't say things like that," said 
Celia with the greatest calmness. ''It's clearly not 
true, and it only confuses me. When you are think- 
ing about yourself, you must keep the light dry. 
You mustn't put in coloured slides, which, however 

becoming Oh, there's the telephone! Most 

people say 'Bother the telephone!' I never do: 
I like it. I wish it would ring all day." 

Celia went across to it and listened. 

'Tfes, it's me," she said. . . . "Oh, by all means, 
Tonmiy: come along at once. Violet's here. Au 
revoir!" 

''Which Tommy?" aaked Violet 

"The tall one, Bridges. Yes: coloured slides — ^I 
am b^mning to talk like my mother. You put 
coloured slides in for all your friends, you know, 
Violet. If you like them, you put nice colours in; 
if you dislike them, you put in greens and browns 
to make them look ghastly. But it's a mistake in 
any case. They all look imreal, chromolithogra- 
phic." 

"In parenthesis, I don't dislike my friends ^" 

began Violet. 

"Also in parenthesis, there are only about two that 
you like. Bernard is one and I'm the other. Oh, 
no; you like Tommy, and you'll end by marrying 
him." 

"I wish you would b^in by manying Bernard." 
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'HiVhen he asks me, I will b^in by thinking about 
it. Coloured slides, I repeat. You've no idea how 
unreal all your notions about people are. I was 
wrong, by the way, when I said you only like two. 
You begin by liking everybody. Af tw a week or 
so you take the rose-coloiu^ slide out and substitute 
an unbecoming one. Why not look through plain 
white glass the whole time?" 

Celia had risen to get h^ tea, and was dropping 
saccharine into it as she spoke, apparently mistak- 
ing it for small lumps of sugar. Then a misgiving 
seized heCy and she tasted it with great caution in a 
teaspoon. 

"Devastating!" she said. "And tubes of sao- 
charine have been wasted. The happy days when 
sugar was sugar! Happy, happy days! C!oloured 
slides! Why coloured?" 

Violet considered this. 

"I pause, not because I don't know, nor because 
my mouth is full of toast," she said, "but because 
I am sorting out what I do know. It's this. There's 
no possible means of finding out what people really 
are like, so the best thing to do is to confine yourself 
to whether you love them or not. If you do, exag- 
gerate their loveliness by every means in yoiur 
power. If you don't, make guys of them." 

"But that's not fair," said Celia. 

"I don't want to be fair: I want to be excited. 
I like emphasizing and magnifying and belittling* 
If I dislike a particular person, he's odious. If I 
like him, he's incomparably wonderful and prioelesa 
I hate common-sense moderation and fair views." 
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''My distinguishing characteristics/' remarked 
Celia. 

"I know they are, but I don't adore you for your 
characteristica Besides, your lights are not as dry 
as you think. You've got enthusiasms, and though 
they aren't enthusiasms of the emotions, enthusi- 
asm is a coloured slide. Some day you'll put a col- 
oured slide in your heart." 

The door was very softly opened and a tall, round- 
faced young man came in. He was dressed in khaki 
and had the riband of the D.S.O. on his coat. He 
sank down m the nearest chair, and put his feet 
up on another. 

"Is there any possibility of getting a taxi?" he 
asked. 

"Now?" asked Celia. 

"Not yet, thank you. It was general conversa- 
tion. Is Violet coming to dine with you to-night? 
If so, may I? Oh, no, I can't; I forgot. Sorry!" 

"What a pity!" said Celia. "Violet is coming in 
after. Do come too. But you can go on now, just 
as if I wasn't here, as Tilda said." 

"TUda who?" 

"Price. Nicholas Nickleby. Dickens.*' 

"Never read any. Reconamended?" 

'Tfes: utterly priceless. All the characters blazing 
with life, and not in the least like any one you ever 
saw. Blacks and whites. The villains and heroes. 
The heroes are prigs, and you leave them out." 

"Dickens, Dickens," said Tommy, as if to get 
the name by heart. "I shall take some back to 
France. Lord, what a beastly country. Life con- 
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sists of ten days' boredoom and ten minutes' terror, 
over and over again." 

He yawned heavily. 

"I should like to be wounded/' he said. "Some 
gentle, painless wound. In the — I don't know where. 
Somewhere where it wouldn't hurt." 

'Where are you dining to-night that you can't 
come and meet me?" asked Violet. 

"Oh, a pot-house in Sdio. Me and a flying- 
boy." 

'Who is he? May I come too?" asked Violet. 
"Then we'll all come on here together." 

"Certainly not. It would spoil it alL Jimmie 
Broadbent. He downed the Zepp., do you remem- 
ber? He's just eighteen. I utterly adore him." 

"So you do me," said Violet. 

"I know. But then you're not Jimmie. He's a 
god: you're only a girl. Different sort of thing. 
Look at my new riband." 

"Just for a riband to put in his coat," quoted 
Celia. "All that trouble! Tell me about it. I 
want to hear it all." 

"Oh, there's nothing to tell. I only said 'riband* 
for general conversation. I didn't happen to be 
frightened that morning: that's all. If I had been, 
I should have stopped where I was. More tea> 
please. It doesn't happen to have got any hotter 
since my last cup, does it? My last cup was bitterly 
cold." 

"Ring then," said she. "We were talking about 
coloured slides before you came." 

"Magic lantern?" asked Tonuny. 
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"Quite. Violet puts everybody into her magic 
lantern, and throws them with coloured lights on 
to the sheet." 

"What sheet? Oh, I see. But what else are you 
to do? If your emotions don't supply you with 
colour, you never see anything at all. Same with 
microbes. You've got to stain them before you can 
see them." 

"Tonamy, I would shake hands with you if I 
wasn't sitting on the floor," said Violet. "Celia 
says you ought to take fair views." 

"Oh, damn fair views! What is a fair view? 
There isn't one. It's one's ow^ view all the time. 
Besides, in the evening you take an optimistic view^, 
and early in the morning you take a pessimistic 
view. Which is the fair view?" 

"Quite," said Violet. "If " 

"Not at all quite," interrupted Celia. "People 
are just oa much certamties as mathematical con- 
clusions. I dare say you think two and two are 
five in the evening ^" 

"Eight, if you're seeing double," said Tonamy. 

"I'm not. And the same two and two look like 
three in the morning. But it is really four. You 
ou^t to have a sort of Greenwich time in your head, 
something absolutely regular. I was always slow 
down at Merriby. There must be a Greenwich 
time." 

"Why? What you really want," said Tommy, 
"is to be Greenwich time yourself. Probably you 
thought you were Greenwich time down at Merriby. 
Now you go faster, and strike louder, and think 
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you're Greenwich time stilL You're frightfully dow 
with regard to people still, and that's because you're 
a complete egoist. You don't care about people — 
I'm sure I don't know why you should — and in 
consequence you don't know anything about them.'' 

'*You brute," said Celia slowly. 

"That's what you think: I'm not a brute at all, 
really. All the same, it must be rather fun not to 
care about people at all. It's frightfully attractive. 
We all know, with you, that there's nobody else, and 
so we want to be the one. Badly expressed" 

"Rottenly," said Celia. 

"I said so. But wait till you fall in love. Nobody 
knows ans^thing real about people till he or she, 
specially she, falls in love. Then you see truly for 
the first time, just because you're illusioned. I'm 
in love with you and Violet and Jimmie, and it's 
just because I see you all wrong that I love you 
all so much. Violet is really a sentimental school- 
girl with a passion for you ; you are really a cynical 
old man with a passion for yourself. Jimmie is — 
well, he's a pal. We're all worms in the sig^t of 
God. But if two people adore each other, they 
cease to be worms and become stara" 

"Mutual illusion," said Celia. 

"Of course. Why make chestnuts?" 

Celia gave a great sigh. 

"Oh, Tommy," she said. "I widi you had seen 
me at Merriby, and then you would know how I've 
got on. I used not to want to care for anything or 
anybody: I used to sit there vaguely amused and 
nothing else. If my father told me to ask people 
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to dinner, I only hoped they would go away early. 
I just saw that people were boring or amusing or 
ridiculous or fat, and left it at that. Now, any- 
how, I'm interested in their being something. I 
look at them closely, I like them if they are nice, 
and I dislike them if they are not. I " 

'Wait a minute: I've lost count of the I's," said 
the brutal Tommy. 

"There w^e eight. I — that makes nine — ^just 
sat and smiled. I can't help smiling: it's the cor- 
ners of my mouth. But I don't see why I should 
get illusions about people." 

Tommy got up. 

"I have already explained it," he said, "and since 
you are not stupid, you will understand it if you 
think it over. It is the worst illusion of all to 
think you can possibly take fair views. Nobody 
takes fair views: if he did he would die of acute 
common sense. Where are the cigarettes?" 

The door opened, and Vincent Douglas came in. 

"Wiser not to ring up," he said, "or you might 
have said you were out. So I asked at the door and 
foimd you were in. It's Violet: it's Tommy. It 
will be Bernard in ten minutes. You all look heated. 
Argument, I suppose." 

"Vincent, take my side," said Celia. "I am up 
against two idealists, or illusionists!" 

"One," said Tommy. "I'm off." 

He nodded generally and left the room. 

Vincent Douglas, who seemed to fill up the whole 
room, felt the side of the teapot and apparently 
rejected the idea of tea. 
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''What I really want is a glass of port/' he said. 
"But don't bother, if it would be more inconvenient 
for you to procure it than for me to go without it. 
Poor Tommy ! But, after all, why poor? I wish I 
despised anybody oa much as he despises me. I 
envy anybody a strong emotion. He was rather 
insolent the other night, and I should have quar- 
relled with him if I had dared." 

"But why?" asked Celia. 

"Because I am quite frank about my cushy job. 
I say straight out that I would far sooner carry 
dispatches to Rome than be in those damned 
trenches. Other people like me talk about the re- 
sponsibility of their post and observe quite truly 
that it has got to be done, and that a Staff appoint- 
ment is an honourable appointment. I dare say it 
it, but I don't bother about that. I prefer the risk 
of travelling backwards and forwards to the risk 
of being in the trenches. But illusionists and ideal- 
ists can't bear frankness." 

"Go on," said Celia. 

'Well: a lot of people are being killed. The 
idealists say that it is nobler to risk being killed 
than to do something where you are probably not 
killed, though they allow that that something has 
got to be done. I don't agree at all : I would sooner 
that anybody else was killed than I. And it's just 
because I don't talk balderdash about it, but state 
that fact quite firmly, that ridiculous people like 
Tommy insinuate, when pressed, that I am a cow- 
ard. Of course I am : so is he. We're all cowards. 
But the worst cowardice of all is being afraid of 
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being thought a coward. If I hadn't got this ap- 
pointment; I should have gone into the trenches 
and done exactly what most other people are doing. 
I should have been just as brave as anybody else. 
But it would be the rankest hypocrisy on my part 
to pretend that I wasn't delighted that I haven't 
got to go there. Idealists can't bear the truth. 
They like Nannie with a bag of sweets. I'm sure 
I don't grudge it them. I want everybody to have 
precisely what he likes and not to interfere with 
me. I only object to being told I ought to like 
what I don't, or oughtn't to like what I do." 

Violet had apparently been counting something 
on her fingers as Vincent spoke. 

"I think what you have said contains six lies," 
she remarked. "The one that matters most is that 
Toramy is a coward." 

"But he is. If Tommy knew that he had to go 
down to the House this evening, as I have, and 
make a speech, he would melt with fright. But I 
don't melt with fright at all: I'm looking forward 
to it. I like fightmg with words and brains: that's 
my form of bravery and his form of cowardice. He 
apparently revels in taking a nest of machine-guns, 
which I should loathe. But I'm not such an ass as 
to put my nose in the air because Tommy couldn't 
face the House of Commons." 

"Well, allow that you are a physical coward and 
Toramy a moral coward," began Violet. 

"I won't allow anything of the sort. Keeping 
your head clear when you have to make a speech 
instead of getting confused and frightened is a matter 
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of nerves, just as facing a nest of machine-guns is. 
They are both physical The mind also inspires 
both, and the inspiration is patriotism in both cases. 
He wants to inconvenience the Germans: I want to 
defend the rights of English miners." 

"But he at personal risk," said Violet 

"And I at personal risk. Unless I am quick and 
agile, I shall get sniped." 

"I hope you will," said Violet. 

"And if I said that I hoped Tommy would get 
sniped next time he went for machme-guns, you 
would think me absolutely outside the pale. So I 
should be." 

"You mean that I am?" asked Violet. 

"Quite. But you've got a perfect right to be 
there if you like. I don't mind where you are, as 
long as you're here." 

This personal discussion was carried on, on both 
sides, without the smallest irritation. Vincent sat 
there, sipping his port, large and good-humoured, 
and filling the room with the sense of his super- 
abundant vitality, while Violet levelled insults at 
him, and Celia smiled at the swift, careful rapier 
work of the others. Vmcent was a frequent visitor 
here, and he had early made on Celia a far more 
definite impression than the host of busy, chattering 
people who made the house so agreeably populous. 
She liked the rest of her friends of the set far more 
than she liked him: indeed, she was not sure that 
she liked him at all, but decidedly he stimulated 
her. His frank cjmicism was often repulsive: he 
said and clearly meant that his object in life was to 
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get 88 much for himself out of it as he could, and 
the xmmasked brutality of this outlook somehow 
appealed to Celia with a sense of moral kinship to 
herself. Moreover, just as part of her own charm 
for others was of a challenging sort, derived from 
her curious emotional indifference to them, so this 
cold-blooded ^oism of Vincent's had, if not charm, 
at least a certain domination for her. Celia basked 
in the blind devotion which she inspired, for in- 
stance, both in Violet and her brother, but though 
she permitted it, she neither returned it, nor, if it 
got inconveniently warm, did she hesitate to put up 
her parasol, so to speak, in order to shield herself. 
She never wholly surrendered herself to it, never 
quite parted with her parasol, and she found in 
Vincent a masculine independence which corre- 
sponded with this reserve. He never let his clear- 
sightedness be dimmed by affection, and this, too, 
was becoming a species of challenge to Celia. He 
was so perfectly free from illusion, that she longed 
to see him under the spell of another, herself ior 
preference. Physically he had plenty of tempera- 
ment, but, when he desired, he wished to dominate 
and not be himself absorbed. Finally, that which 
gave the sharp point to the impression he made on 
her, was the fear, as yet remote, that he might makQ 
himself somehow essential to her, that she might be 
beleaguered into some kind of surrender to him. She 
had got from Violet all that Violet emotionally had 
to give, though she had never exerted herself to 
obtain it, while, from the firet moment that Bernard 
set eyes on her, she knew that he regarded her as 
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he never yet had regarded any one. There agam 
she had not been provocative, she had never stirred 
a finger in the process of his growing devotion. She 
liked him, she liked Violet also with a positive and 
strong affection, but without the sense of internal 
need. But, thou^ she had no affection at all for 
Vincent, but on the contrary rather disliked him, 
she felt this xmwilling sense of kinship. . . . 

Vincent got up after this final exchange of shots 
and turned to Celia. 

''You and I agree," he said. 'We're both ma- 
raud^:^. We want to fleece life. Luckily there are 
plenty of people who positively adore being fleeced, 
especially in the affections." 

Celia suddenly felt on the defensive. 

"My dear, you had better really not talk about 
the affections," she said. "You are the one person 
I know who does not care two real straws for any- 
body else." 

"That is another way of sajdng that we agree," 
said he. 

She laughed. 

"I tear up the treaty," said she. 

"Good Heavens! IVe been spending all this elo- 
quence to help you against the idealista Is that 
all my reward? Or have you got the idealist germ 
lurking within you? Fumigate yourself: disinfect 
yourself." 

"I shan't promise. I want to know more about 
myself before I sterilize any part of me. Otherwise 
I might destroy something that was worth preserv- 
ing. In spite of what I said to Violet about col- 
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oured slides^ I'm not sure that I want to be a com- 
pletely sensible person without any sort of illusions. 
It might conceivably be dull, and to be dull would 
be the greatest possible misfortxme that could hap- 
pen to one." 

"Dull?" said he. "The only sure refuge from 
dullness is exact knowledge. Besides, you have got 
such things as music to supply illusions. You can 
make a sort of artificial paradise for yourself by 
hearing the squealing of violins. Yet even then 
you can't get away from exact and immutable laws. 
There is a reason why certain vibrations in certain 
sequences please you, and certain others displease 
you. The most exquisite melody is only a pattern 
of vibrations. The whole thing is purely mathe- 
matical" 

Celia laughed. 

"I shall try to forget that," she said. "I should 
not care for music if I remembered it was but a 
suitable pattern of vibrations. After all, it is pos- 
sible to be too sensible. The beauty of curves and 
colours, I suppose, equally depends upon the ar- 
rangement of infinitesimal lines and vibrations, but 
it would be a great mistake merely to count the 
vibrations and miss the beauty. No, it won't do, 
Vincent." 

Violet clapped her hands. 

"Hurrah!" she said. 

"Shut up!" said Vincent. "I haven't done. I 
don't say you mustn't have your artificial paradises, 
but you must be aware that you create them for 
yourself out of yoiu* imagination and that you use 
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the most mat^ial of things to work on. That's 
the mistake which people who fall in love make, and 
which makes them so pitiable. They think that 
the wretched victim of their affections is something 
apart from the rest of the human race. He or she — 
the victim is usually he, because women get more 
stupefiedly intoxicated by love, as a rule, than 
men " 

"Oh, I doubt that," said Celia. "The reaUy m- 
toxicated love poems of the world are by men." 

"That's only because women are so painfully 
devoid of the power of expressing themselves. I 
was sasring that the adorer looks on the adored as 
something completely xmique, and fully believes he 
actually is imique, whereas he is not. In other 
words, the adorer forgets that it is her imagination 
that has made this artificial paradise. Instead of 
that, she thinks she has discovered one of the Sons 
of God among the sons of men. That is childish, 
and yet it is the commonest illusion in the world 
and the most mischievous, and somehow attacks 
the most sensible people and lays them low, just 
as influenza lays low the strongest. They don't 
usually die, but when their intoxication passes off, 
they come to themselves with the most splitting 
heartache. To crown all, they bitterly accuse their 
bored and irritated victim of having infected them. 
That is purely unfair." 

"But certain people, of whom you are not one," 
said Violet acidly, "can't help falling in love like 
that." 

"Very likely not. Other people have other con- 
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genital tendencies, and can't help limping or taking 
to drink. All I ask of such people is to pull them- 
selves together for just one second as they are begin- 
ning to fall in love, and say to themselves, 'Now I 
intend to go on the bust. I propose to get more 
intoxicated than ever any one did before.' If ever 
I fall in love in the intoxicated manner, I shall make 
no reproaches when I come to and see what a brute 
beast I have been making of myself. With which 
unanswerable sentiments I shall go down to the 
House, leaving my character, as Sheridan said, be- 
hind me." 

"Come again soon," said Celia. ''Ring up." 

"Rather. I'm off to Rome to-morrow on my 
craven errand, but I shall be back next week." 

The two girls sat in silence for a moment after 
he had gone, and Celia banked a pile of cushions on 
to the floor and slid from her chair on to them. 

"For about ten minutes I shall be glad that he's 
going to Rome," she said, "and shall wish that he 
would stop there. Then I shall want to ask him 
some more questions. He's rather good for you, 
you know, Violet: perhaps that's why you find him 
so disagreeable." 

"He isn't good for me. He's good for nobody: 
he's good for nothing. Just poison! Darling, don't 
take it. A cup of cold poison. . . . He's radically 
unsound. He builds on a fallacy." 

"Gracious! What a lot of tilings he is!" said 
Celia. "But where's the fallacy?" 

"Because he thinks that when he has reduced 
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music to vibrations^ and love to intoxication, he haa 
answered the riddle/' 

"What riddle?'' 

"The riddle of the world. Artificial paradises 
indeed! They are the real paradises, from which 
he is excluded. You can't get in without a souL" 

Celia sat up. 

"I must get one," she said with decision. "Where 
can I get one?" 

"Oh, you've got a beauty," said Violet. "It's 
that for which we all love you. Do wake it up. 
It's a sleeping beauty." 

"Oh me! And I suppose people like Vincent 
drug it. Would you go as far as that?" 

Violet looked at her in a sort of horror. 

"Don't let him touch it," she said. "He hasn't 
touched it, has he? You don't like him, do you? 
Really like, i; mean. . . ." 

"I think I dislike him. But he's a pied pip^. 
When he plays tunes I find I have to dance. I 
don't want to dance, but I dance. There's a bru- 
tality about him. Brutes have a sort of fascina- 
tion for me. They look round to see what they 
want, and then they grab it. Another brute is 
Princess Lutloflf. They both give me the shudders." 

"All right, so long as you shudder." 

"But all wrong, so long as I rather like shudder- 
ing. There's an excitement in not being quite sure 
about people, in their having something for you to 
guess about." 

"Well, guess and have done with it. It's ea^ 
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enough to guess about them. They are coarse ma- 
terialists: that's the answer." 

"Not all of it," said Celia. "Princess Lutlofif 
has wonderfully fine perceptions: she has a great 
sense of what is exquisite, and adores it. Rather 
like a cat, perhaps, drawing its claws ecstatically 
over a piece of satin and purring. She was talking 
to me the other day about cultivating one's sensi- 
bilities and finding beauty in strange places. She 
is a gourmet, taking little bits of queer things and 
tasting them with perception. And yet she is like 
Vincent, who stuflfs his mouth full of anything that 
nourishes him and eats it in enormous quantities. 
They are both greedy in their particular lines, I 
think." 

Violet sighed. 

"You would be so much more comfortable if you 
didn't think so much," she observed. 

Celia took no notice of this. 

"Another thing Princess Lutloff said to me was 
that I was a chameleon, and took my colour from 
what surrounded me. She said I was on a Scotch 
plaid at present, meaning mother's house, and that 
I must choose my colour. There was a story about 
a chameleon on a Scotch plaid which tried so hard 
to resemble all the colours there that it burst. She 
said that if I burst she would pick up the bits. Am 
I talking about myself?" 

"No," said Violet. "Go on." 

Celia paused for a moment. 

"How much does Bernard want to pick up?" 
she asked. 
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"Oh, all!'' said Violet. "Now youVe hit the 
point. Bernard told me never to talk to you about 
him, for fear of boring you, but you b^an.'* 

Violet sat up with sparkling eyes. 

"You have hit it," she said. "He wants all of 
you just as you are. Can't you understand the 
difference? Other people may want bits of you to 
suit themselves, whereas the point of love is that 
it wants all. And you said, *How much does Ber- 
nard want to pick up?' That was so stupid and 
unperceptive of you. Love doesn't deal in frac- 
tions. He wants to climb up into heaven for it, 
not bend down and pick it up." 

Celia's mouth remained quite grave, but now her 
eyebrows elevated themselves, not in indulgent 
amusement, but in sheer bewilderment. 

"And yet you're devoted to me?" she asked. 
"And yet you want Bernard to take me?" 

"Passionately! Can't you really xmderstand? 
It's so simple. I adore Bernard : I adore you. What 
could I want more? It's perfect if the people you 
love get what they want." 

Celia's mouth followed her. eyes, both smiling. 

"Let's come down out of these high levels," she 
said. "You told me once that Bernard always got 
what he wanted. He wanted a girl like the Greek 
head. Well, I ask you, am I like a Greek head? 
Did you ever see a Greek head like me? Oh, the 
telephone!" 

She got up, sa3ring "Did you?" over her shoulder^ 
and listened. 

"Oh, yes, Bernard, of course," she said. "I under- 
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stand p«^ectly. How exciting! Lunch to-morrow 
with you? Yes, certainly. Violet's here now. I'll 
remind her. Oh, I should like to see it. • • . Good- 
bye." 

She put the receiver back. 

"Only that he's terribly busy," she said. "There's 
some excitement about Turkey. He's like Lovelace. 
He could not love me, dear, so much, loved he not 
Turkey more." 

"Oh, I wish you minded!" said Violet. 

"Why? He wants me to lunch with him to-mor- 
row, and says you are going. He said another thing, 
too: he has long been hoping to show me some- 
thing. . . ." 



CHAPTER V 

The party at Florence Courthope's that night had 
chiefly asked themselves, and so her responsibility 
was limited to providing them with food and hoping 
for the best. Her house really was a sort of sanc- 
tuary, a piece of neutral territory, where belligerents^ 
meeting by chance, laid aside their differences. 
To-night, howfever, there happened to be a furious 
pacifist who found himself next the Minister who 
was chiefly responsible for the Conscription Act, 
and about the middle of dinner Florence was sud- 
denly aware that a pitched battle was going on 
about something or other, though she had not yet 
grasped the probable cause. 

'Xisten to them," she said to Evan Lamington, 
who was sitting next her. "Are they not having 
an argument? I don't think their voices sound 
quite good-natured. Two wild cats. So rare nowa- 
days. What are they talking about? Such screams, 
that you can't hear what they say." 

Evan, hearing the word "butchery," conjectured 
the reason, and waved his hands to dismiss so sordid 
a subject. 

"Oh, pacifism," she said. "Pacifists are always 
fiercer than anybody. They would make such won- 
derful soldiers. Why don't they go and be soldiers 
instead? What am I to do? Shall I tell the butler 
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to pepper them? Don't you pepper things ^en 
they quarrel? Or is it salt on claret? Let me see, 
what is the pacifist's name? He wrote those clever 
books. Mr. Akroyd, of course it is. Mr. Akroyd!" 
she called out. 

There was a momentary lull. 

"Mr. Akroyd," she said. "I waa asking Evan 
what was the name of your last book? So clever. 
You must explain it to us." 

''The Curse of War," he shouted out. "I was 
explaming it to my neighbour." 

He turned to him again. 

"Total misapprehension of the whole psychology 
of the race " he began. 

Florence now really interfered. 

"But how dreadful," she said. "Total misappre- 
hension is it? Don't they understand at all? You 
must write another book and explain it. You must 
tell all of us about it. Olga, dear, Mr. Akroyd is 
going to tell us all about psychology. Will not that 
be interesting? Lord Antrobus doesn't want to 
know about it, do you, Edgar, so he will talk to 
Celia in a low voice while Mr. Akroyd explains it 
to us. Now, Mr. Akroyd. And then you must 
come to dinner with me one day next week, when 
there's a Cardinal coming. We will make him tell 
the Pope to order France and Austria to stop fight- 
ing. That will be a beginning." 

The glorious fatuity of these remarks met with 
the success it aimed at, for it was impossible for two 
men to go on shouting at each other when their 
hostess, in full panoply of absurdity, threw herself 
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into the gulf in this manner. Celia was heard be- 
ginning her role to the infuriated Minister by say- 
ing in a slow, deep voice, "Are you fond of reading?" 
Mr. Akroyd was annexed by Olga, and Mrs. Court- 
hope continued her interrupted conversation with 
Evan. 

"Yes, he was here this afternoon," she said. 
"Then a speech in the House, and Rome to-morrow. 
^Nach Rome!' How wonderful it will be to hear 
German opera again. I hate knowing what the 
people say in opera. Much better only to under- 
stand a word here and there. Why don't we have 
operas in Fijian? So tropical ! We were all thrilled 
at the Russian opera because we understood none 
of itj except when somebody said 'CzarM Quite 
sufficient knowledge for one act. A Czar! Then 
there's English opera, where you can't hear more 
than about two words in an act. But the objection 
is that you listen for the words, which is an effort. 
Music should be no effort, except of course to the 
musicians. Why do men quarrel like those two? 
They must be partners at bridge afterwards, and 
then they will have the same interests, and not 
think anything more of pacifism and conscription. 
Community of interests! And wine! When we 
women go upstairs you must make them drink a 
great deal of wine, and after that they shall be 
partners at bridge. How hungry dear Olga is look- 
ing. Has there been enough to eat?" 

Evan waved his hands. They were white and 
manicured, and he wore several rings with cabochon 
stones in them. 
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"My dear!" he said. "If you want them to go 
on quarrellmg, give them plenty of wine and make 
them partners at bridge. It will exceed your wild- 
est expectations.'* 

Florence looked completely puzzled. 

"I thought it would be so nice!" she said. "Port, 
you know! I thought it was such a friendly wine. 
And bridge! Partners! I wonder if there are any 
cards. I was telling you about Vincent Douglas. 
All the way to Rome. Naked too. He seems to 
say, 'Here am I just as I am/ and then you have 
to take off your clothes too. Like a searchlight 
turned on to your Ijedroom. So bracing. There's 
so much nonsense in the world. That's the mode 
now, to find everybody priceless, don't they say? 
And the moment afterwards, when their backs are 
turned, to put on labels with the cheapest figures 
very plainly nailed on them. Twopence a dozen, 
or something dreadful. But Vincent always says 
we are all cowards and liars and cheats. Sudi a 
luxury to be abused. Frankness! Devoted to 
Celia. Why don't you marry? All these war-wed- 
dings, which lead to so much bigamy, when they 
think they're dead and have a memorial service. 
Let us all have memorial services for ourselves, and 
then we can begin all over again." 

She made a hissing aside to Evan. 

"What is the name of that beautiful woman next 
but one to Olga?" she asked, "whom nobody is 
talking to?" 

"My mother," said Evan. 

"Why, of course! Priscilla, dear: Evan and I 
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are going to have memorial services to-morrow. 
He's going to attend mine, and I his. Then we shall 
begin all over again, under an alias." 

A look of horror came into her eyes. 

"Or do I mean alibi?" she asked. "Have I said 
something dreadful? Celia, darling!" 

Celia had decided that her neighbour did not like 
reading. Dinner had come to the promiscuous 
stage: some people were eating dessert, others were 
drinking coffee, others were smoking. 

"Which is it, Celia?" her mother called out. 
"When I marry Evan to-morrow, do I have to get 
an alias or an alibi?" 

"A divorce first, darling," said Celia. "May I be 
a bridesmaid?" 

Florence looked really troubled. 

"Oh, but poor Philip!" she said. "He would 
think it dreadfully unkind of me after all these 
years. And what has he done? Priscilla, I shan't 
marry Evan. Impossible." 

Evan gave vent to a shrill little note to express 
that he was piqued and baffled. He evidently got 
his good looks from his mother, who resembled a 
barmaid of great respectability, charm and stupidity. 

"How tiresome you are!" he said. "I thought 
I was going to be settled down in life, and now it's 
all upset again. Oh, do divorce your husband. 
Surely that party of his when he did the sword- 
dance is sufficient cause." 

There was a moment's pause as he said this, and 
Celia's voice was heard very distinctly, with its slow, 
husky utterance. 
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"Poor Evan!" she said to her neighbour. "He 
never knows what can be said and what can't be 
said. Let us all talk and cover it up." 

A more effectual break was made by Florence's 
rising. 

"Now don't you men be too quick abojit leaving 
the dining-room," she said. "Plenty of time. The 
segr^ation of the sexes, isn't it? So natural! From 
a rib; such a good idea! Priscilla, Olga, Frances, 
Constance, Consuelo, you must all come along at 
once. Afterwards we shall have some poetry. Mr. 
Meadows will read us all that his soldier friends 
have been writing. And bridge! Do not stop too 
long down here." 

Evan had opened the door and was leaning on it 
as Celia passed out. He gave his little falsetto 
scream again. 

"My dear, how unkind you were to me!" he said. 
"I shall be huffy : I shall not speak to you." 

"That will serve me right," said Celia gravely. 
"Mind you punish me." 

"My dear! Sarcasm!" said he. 

The reunion of the sexes, whose segregation did 
not last long, developed into one of those evenings 
characteristic of the hostess's house. Lord Antrobus, 
Lady Matcham, Priscilla Lamington, and a General 
just arrived from France, made a firm decision to 
play bridge together, and a search was made for 
cards. An obliging footman, when none could be 
found, produced a pack made up out of two packs 
from the housekeeper's room, and as this was not 
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considered adequate, Lord Antrobus sent the Gov- 
ernment motor, which always waited for him wh^e- 
ever he went, in case of such urgent national need, 
to his club with orders to receive four markers, four 
pencils and two packs of cards. Then no card-table 
could be found, and as they all resolutely refused to 
play on the top of the piano, the butler relented, 
when he saw their earnestness, and said he would 
bring up the table from the still-room. Lord An- 
trobus had clearly a good deal to say to Priscilla, 
who was his opponent, and must have been holding 
her hand under the table, for with a cigarette in one 
hand she could not cut the cards with the other 
until she violently disengaged herself. Simultane- 
ously Mr. Meadows, in fulfilment of his promise to 
read poetry, had arranged a quantity of manuscript 
on the top of the piano, and selected a batch from 
this, while Florence induced as many people as she 
could to sit round him in a semicircle. 

"So wonderful," she said. "All written under 
fire. Those terrible Germans. Shells coming over 
every minute." 

"The first I'll read you," said Mr. Meadows in a 
high staccato voice, is *Love in the Trenches.' " 

"Oh, but how wonderful," said Florence. "Think 
of those nice boys writing about love in the middle 
of the battle. Love and war! Priscilla, dear, you 
must attend to this for a minute. Never mind your 
spades just now. General, this was written in 
France, somewhere near Ypres, was it not, Mr. 
Meadows?" 
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"I dare say," said Mr. Meadows. " *Love in the 
Trenches' by Evan ^' 

"Evan, my dear," said Florence. "I never knew 
you write poetry. We must have a conference of 
poets. Some afternoon about half-past five, and 
then we can go on till dinner. Nothing but poetry." 

"*Love in the Trenches,'" said Mr. Meadows 
sharply, "by Evan Thomeycroft." 

"Oh, not by you at all!" said Florence reproach- 
fully. "Why did you not tell me? Edgar, Edgar 
Antrobus, will you be very sweet and not argue 
about diamonds quite so loud, while Mr. Meadows 
reads us 'Love in the Trenches.' " ^ 

By a mysterious and clearly pre-concerted move- 
ment the four bridge players rose to their feet, and 
carried the card-table away into the adjoining room. 
Nobody could find the switch to turn on the electric 
light, and the butler, who had just brought in a 
tray of spirits and syphons, went to help. 

"'Love in the Trenches,'" said Mr. Meadows 
rather wearily. 

The telephone on a table near the window began 
to ring, and Celia went to it. 

"Yes, Princess Lutloff is here. Do you want to 
speak to her, or shall I give her a message?" 

Olga Lutloff jumped up. 

"No, let it speak to me," she said, seizing the 
receiver. "Ah " 

She began to talk in a perfectly unintelligible 
purring tongue. 

"Russian!" said Florence, in a sort of rapture. 
"Dear Olga, a little louder, I adore hearing Russian 
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spoken. It is like the opera with all the interfering 
music left out. So mysterious, is it not, and is 
probably about nothing but sandwiches or soda- 
water. But the sound! Go on, dear Olga. Or is 
it some terrible news about the war? Shall I call 
General Dalton? Where is Mr. Akroyd? He was 
going to make us a speech about pacifism. What 
a good opportunity now that Edgar Antrobus is 
playing bridge. Oh, Mr. Meadows, is that really 
the end of that beautiful poem. 'Love in the 
Trenches,' was it not? You must bring Evan 
Thomeycroft to see me." 

"I haven't begun yet,'' said Mr. Meadows. He 
was resigned now: his slight annoyance had quite 
gone. 

"That is delightful: then I haven't missed any. 
I was afraid I had missed some." 

" 'Love in ' " began Mr. Meadows. 

Celia suddenly burst into hysterical laughter: her 
toother sprang up looking terribly puzzled. 

"But what is the matter?" she said. "Are you 
ull mad? Why does everybody interrupt Mr. 
Meadows? What a funny party we are haying. 
Why are you laughing? Oh, here is Violet. Of 
course: I did say we should probably have a little 
dancing late, but I had no idea it was late yet. It 
can't be as late as that yet. Violet dear, come and 
sit by me. Mr. Meadows is just going to read us a 
wonderful poem about love by another Evan, not 
this one. Why! Where has Mr. Meadows gone? 
He was standing by the piano only a moment ago. 
Oh, there he is, having some brandy and soda after 
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his reading. Or before his reading. And you 
haven't brought Tommy Bridges, Violet?" 

"No: he's dining with the boy who brought the 
Zeppelin down, and wouldn't let me pick them up." 

"Oh, but they must both come," said Florence. 
"Where shall I find them? We must hear all about 
the Zeppelin. So interesting for General Dalton. 
What is the name of my butler? He shall ring 
them up, and then send Edgar's motor-car for them. 
But let us forget the war, and the poor Germans 
in the Zeppelin who fell all that way. We must 
dance here: Edgar would not let me build a ball- 
room in war-time." 

Edgar's sternness in this regard was not as cruel 
as it sounded, for it was really quite possible to make 
shift with this room, the middle one of the three 
en suite, for it was some forty feet long, and had an 
admirable floor, now in a high state of polish from 
having been danced on most evenings, without 
intermission, for the last year and a half. It was 
already more than half-prepared for the invariable 
event, and a very few minutes were sufficient to roll 
up the rugs, and put the chairs and the little furni- 
ture it contained round the walls. A couple of 
violinists, a cellist and pianist had arrived from one 
of the music-halls, and a dozen more boys and girls 
dropped in from neighbouring dinner-parties, and 
the word went casually round that the raid warn- 
ings had gone, of which nobody took the slightest 
notice, except Priscilla Lamington, who refused to 
play another hand anywhere but in the basement. 
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So the card-table set forth on yet another journey, 
and Lord Antrobus supported Priscilla's tottering 
steps. 

"So brave of her not to be afraid of the basement 
cat/' said Florence enthusiastically. "Priscilla is 
wonderful I should be terrified. What does a 
bomb matter? If it falls on you, there is no more 
bother. None of us can prevent a bomb falling on 
my house. And if it does not fall on us, there is 
nothing to bother about. But to march into the 
jaws of danger in the basement! Such courage!" 

The raid that night was unduly prolonged, and 
the dance, in consequence, lengthened itself out too, 
for nobody had the smallest intention of leaving 
till the "All Clear" call had been given (except Lord 
Antrobus, who had been telephoned for from White- 
hall, and left in a very pretty pyrotechnical display 
inmaediately overhead), and it was clearly better to 
dance than to listen to bombs. Through the couple 
of hoiu^ that followed, Florence played without 
flinching her role of inconsequent gaiety, though 
Celia knew that her mother, if she had yielded to 
her natural inclination, would have been in a state 
of abject terror, and yet none who saw her could 
have conceived that she regarded air raids as any- 
thing but the most innocuous exhibition of squibs. 
For there she was, hostess to a quantity of storm- 
boimd friends, and the most elementary sense of her 
duties prevented her exhibiting anything but her 
usual insouciant enjoyment. Had she been alone, 
she would long ago have shut the door upon herself 
in a small and airless cupboard under the kitchen 
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stairs, instead of braving the terrors of the basement 
cat like the foolhardy Priscilla, who with Mr. Mead- 
ows to take the place of the departed Minister, 
continued desperately to trump her partner's best 
cards, while she talked uninterruptedly in a loud 
voice in order, if possible, to shut out the more 
disconcertmg noises. 

The "All Clear'' was the signal for every one to 
get home as quickly as might be, and presently 
Celia and her mother were alone in the sitting-room 
next Mrs. Courthope's bedroom. 

"Darling, I didn't show what a dithering fright 
I was in, did I?" asked her mother. "It's bad 
enough to be a coward, but to show it is a step 
worse. Poor Priscilla! All the General's lovely 
aces trumped just because there was a raid. Brandy, 
perhaps. Would brandy do anything? If it made 
me sick there would not be much gained. How- 
ever, if nobody guessed. Now about to-morrow. 
What is happening to-morrow?" 

She took a big engagement book from a drawer 
in her bureau. 

"Teeth and nails is what I have down in the 
morning," she said. "And what can that mean? 
Ah, the dentist and the manicurist. Not so wild 
sia it sounds. Then is there no one coming to limch ? 
I must have forgotten to put something down." 

"I am lunching with Bernard," said Celia. 

"And in the evening we go to the first ni^t, 
and there's a matineeJ^ 

"He is going to ask me to marry him," continued 
Celia. 
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**No doubt, darling. And are you?" 

"I wish I knew. I think you want me to, don't 
you? And I know Violet does, and I suppose he 
does. But I don't know if I want to, which is quite 
as important as anything. Things are so pleasant 
just as they are." 

She sat down on the hearthrug, holding up her 
hands to shield her face from the fire. 

"I really wish I was in love with him," she said. 
"I like him quite enough to wish that. But I'm 
sure that I'm not. He is nice to be with : if I had 
to marry somebody, I should marry him. And 
then ^" 

"Yes, dear?" 

"How shall I say it? What I mean is that he's 
safe, isn't he? He's not queer and unaccountable. 
There's nothing to be afraid of. Or ought I to wait 
and see whether I fall in love with anybody else? 
If so, how long ought I to wait?" 

Florence Courthope's face grew shrewder than 
ever, as she drew the conclusion that Celia had some 
one in her mind who was queer. • . . 

"My dear, you've seen an extremely large nimiber 
of people lately," she said. "Probably many queer 
ones. Such a menagerie as I have. Is there any one 
in your mind?" 

Celia hesitated a moment. She was always sa 
deliberate in speech, that it was practically un- 
noticeable. 

"No," she said. "There's no one else I want U> 
fall in love with. Of course there are queer people 
who are attractive or repulsive. It doesn't much 
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matter which. If your interest is stirred, repulsion 
does as well as attraction. Poles of a magnet, I 
mean, but the same magnet. But it is always so 
delightful to be thoroughly interested, that you 
don't consider whether you like or dislike what in- 
terests you. But if I could choose to fall in love, 
I should choose Bernard." 

"Darling, do you want advice," said h^ mother, 
''or do you merely want me to agree with you? I 
will do whatever you wish." 

"Advice." 

"Accept Bernard then. It's the principle of invest- 
ments. You should always get as high a yield for 
your money as you can, provided you invest in 
something secure. Doesn't that sound miserably 
sane and cold-blooded? But it pays to be sensible. 
I never was. That's how I know. If you were 
madly in love with some one ridiculous, I should 
stiU beg you to consider." 

Not till then did the idea that Celia was thinking i,, 
about some definite man cross her mind. The mo- 
ment that it did, she felt sure she knew who it was. 
Witli extraordinary discursiyeness she managed to 
"say her say" without mentioning a name. 

"Brutes!" she said. 'What wonderfully attrac- 
tive things brutes are. My first husband, you know. 
He told me quite frankly what a brute he was, so 
of course I didn't believe him. Machiavelli, or Bis- 
marck, was it? He deceived me by telling the 
truth. Drink, you know. He told me he drank, 
and I thought it was so noble of him to say so. I 
think he proved tiiat everybody drank, but that 
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every one else said he didn't. So convincing: so 
disarming. But advice. If a man is very frank 
about himself^ believe him so long as he makes him- 
self out to be disagreeable. Of course there's a lux- 
ury in being afraid of anything. It's exciting and 
interesting. B3nx)n, or was it Shelley? It doesn't 
matter. Sticks! A man has got so many sticks 
to beat his wife with. But Bernard will give you 
all his sticks to make parasol handles with. Take 
Bernard. He adores you: such a good thing. 
You've not got an adoring nature, darling, and very 
likely you would continue not adoring anybody till 
you were eighty, and then it's almost too late. Totf 
late for real happiness. Octogenarian passion is 
rather ridiculous. If you had spasms for people 
it would be different. But you've never had a 
spasm yet, so why should you expect to be spasmodic 
about any one? Take a man who adores you, whom 
you thoroughly like. Just press the button. What 
do I mean? I don't really know. Mutual grand 
passions are rather rare: no use waiting for them. 
A countess! There's no objection to being a coun- 
tess. Isn't that vulgar? I know I sound super- 
ficial: common sense always sounds superficial, but 
people make a great mess without it. And you're 
going to see him to-morrow. Is that the raid be- 
ginning again?" 

"No; it's only your maid stamping because you 
don't go to bed," said Celia slowly. 

"That is worse than a raid. Sunamers has such 
a violent nature. Isn't she angry! I am angry 
too with her, but when I get into her presence she 
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quells me, I am afraid of nobody but her. Summers 
too! Sounds so warm and kind. But there's one 
more thing. Make up your mind what you're going 
to say to Bernard before he afiks you. Don't say, 
'Oh, Bernard: you must give me time to think.' 
You're thinking now. Tell him straight out. Like 
the Catechism. Just answer N. or M. 'No' or — 
or 'Merei.* Is it striking three? Let us pretend 
it isn't. Magnets. You talked about magnets. 
Don't dream of marrying a man whom you dislike, 
however much he interests you. Not a good invest- 
ment. He ceases to interest you, and what then? 
Slumps. Such a word ! But not a bit ugjier than 
tiie thing." 

Mrs. Courthope suddenly perceived that she had 
given Celia enough to think about. There was 
sufl&cient for her mental digestion to assimilate. 

"Three: such an hour," she said. "I am the 
Ancient Mariner. I talk for ever. Everything so 
interesting, so why stop? But my hair. Sunomers 
tugs so after three. Perhaps we'd better." 

Fatalism sa a creed, even though firmly believed 
in, as in the case of Bernard, does not guarantee 
the faithful against suspense and agitation. Though 
that mystic side of him which had held, even up 
to the point of sure, sober knowledge, that there 
existed in the world, and for him, some incarnation 
of the Greek head, his fatalism did not warrant 
belief in any particular manner in which that union 
should be realized. Since the moment he had seen 
Celia at the party in her father's house, his con- 
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viction that she waa this incarnation had been 
unshakenly his, and thus the obvious deduction, as 
her friendship for him and his love for hec pros- 
perously flowered, was tiiat she would become his 
wife, but no amount of fatalism could assure him 
as to the manner of the consiunmation. But, as 
has been already stated, this mystic underlying 
strain in hun was harnessed to a fine practical grip 
on life, which, as Violet had said, resulted in his 
getting what he wanted. He had the eminent 
quality of being able to want strongly, and this, 
it must be supposed, acting like a full head of steam 
in an engine, turned the wheels of his life along the 
track he himself laid. Thus tiie underlying con- 
viction, imoutlined, uncharted, that Celia was to be 
his, was made more definite, took the solidity of 
fact, by its conjunction with his strong determina- 
tion that to-day she would promise to marry him. 
He would hammer the iron of fatalism into the shape 
he required on his own anvil of wanting. • . . 

Some sense of power outside her own control 
was present to Celia, when, inmaediately after the 
end of lunch, Violet announced an engagement that 
would "tear her away.'' It entered Celia's specu- 
lative consciousness that Violet had been given her 
part, cues and all, by Bernard, but it seemed to mat- 
ter very little whether this was so or not. He 
clearly intended to be alone with her, and where 
was the use of putting on him the necessity of mak- 
ing some other manoeuvre, in order to thwart his 
present arrangements? He had the ri^t, surely, 
from the mere claim of friendship, to see her alone. 
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to-day or another day, so why, for the mere sake 
of temporizing, force him, as it were, to look out 
another train? She made some sort of hint that 
if Violet was going she would go too, but there was 
no purpose in her to back it, and when he said, "Oh, 
you needn't go just yet, need you?'' it would have 
been a scared mstinct, frightened of what was in- 
evitable, that would hiave prompted her to persist 
in her departure. 

There was some process of whitewash or wmdow- 
cleaning going on in his dining-room, so he had told 
them on their arrival, which had caused their meal 
to be laid in the sitting-room on the floor above, 
and during lunch he had recounted how he had sat 
here one night in the summer while a raid was in 
progress. The next day, so he remembered, he had 
gone down to Merriby. 

At that moment his account came to an abrupt 
end. The subject had come up d propos of the raid 
last night, and the point of the story, not yet arrived 
at, was the difference your own mood made to your 
internal perception of external events. He had said 
that last night he had gone quietly on with his work, 
and had really taken no notice of the raid, whereas 
before it had come with a violent sense of inter- 
ruption, breaking up the train of thought that he 
was engaged on. Probably on that first occasion he 
had been thinking about something very remote 
from mere material happenings. . . . Then before 
he completed the narrative, he had just added that 
he had gone down to Merriby next day. 

Violet had made a puzzled eyebrow at this abrupt 
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conclusion, which left out all that he apparently 
was about to say. 

''What then?" she said. 'Tou had a sense of 
violent interruption before, but last night when you 
were working at Turkey you hardly noticed the raid. 
What were you thinking about before, then? You 
were going to tell us that." 

Bernard looked at her. 

'Was I?" he said. 

"Certainly. Don't pretend you've forgotten. 
Darling, was it because you were going down to 
Merriby next day, and were going to see me? It 
can't have been you, Celia, whom he was thinking 
about, because he had never seen you at all." 

Bernard's mouth gave a queer little upward 
twitch. That was a new trick, so Violet considered, 
and privately she believed he had caught it from 
Celia. A man, so she had noticed, often catches a 
little facial trick from a woman with whom he is in 
love. A woman does the same: her mother, for 
instance, often fingered her upper lip ; this the cyni- 
cal Violet derived from her infatuation for Reeves, 
who had a budding moustache. 

"Yeg, dear Violet, I was thinking of you," said 
Bernard gravely. "That's why the August raid 
came as such a terrible interruption." 

"Oh, not well said," remarked Violet. "No con- 
viction. There was something else. I believe you 
lead a double life, Bernard. That's what makes 
your single life so profoundly respectable. Nobody 
can possibly be as respectable as you appear to be. 
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I beKeve you have a secret. Why else should you 
choose to live in Chelsea?" 

"Oh, you can have secrets without living in Chel- 
sea/' said he. "Besides, everybody who is real haa 
a secret life. It's the secret life from which you 
get your impetus. You may not know it, but it ia 
so. Celia agrees. We all write poetry in our in- 
sides." 

At that moment Celia knew he was talking at her 
and about her. There was a challenge about it, 
that roused her independence. 

"I don't agree," she said. "In my inside there's 
a nice clean notebook, labelled Toetry,' and there's 
not a word written in it. On the title-page there's 
the inscription, *The Poems of Celia Courthope,' 
and then there's nothing more. What's your 
poetry, Bernard? Say some of it. I believe you 
were writing secret poetry when the raid came in 
August. I believe you've got a secret romance. I 
believe a panel goes back in this lovely room, and 
leads to a staircase which communicates with a 
secret passage under the Thames. It comes out 
at Clapham Junction " 

"Any more?" asked Bernard. 

"Oh, I can't go on all by myself. Am I on the 
ri^t track?" 

'Tou were." 

"Bernard, darling, I always knew you were 
married," said Violet. "Where's your wife? Pro- 
duce lEer. Oh: is it really half -past two? I've got 
an engagement at three. I must fly!" 
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On which Celia said she must be going too, and 
remained where she waa 

Bernard did not go to the formality of seeing a 
sister as far as the threshold, but joined Celia, who 
had taken her cup of coffee to the window-seat that 
overlooked the river, where a full tide was just be- 
ginning to turn seawards again. For a week now 
rain and chilly fogs had stupefied the town, but in 
the early hoiu^s of the morning a north wind had 
dispersed the heavy, indolent weather, and to-day 
the air sparkled with autunmal brightness, the ''clear 
shining after rain/' Here in the southern aspect 
the sun was warm, and a crowd of chiding gulls, 
intensely white in the sunshine, wheeled and poised, 
and were blown down wind and returned again with 
swift, decisive strokes of their sharp wings. There 
were puddles in the roadway from the rain, but they 
and the mud there alike, reflecting the sky, were 
turned into a sheet of pale blue. The week's rain 
had denuded the planes which edged the road of 
their foliage, and the angled boughs, naked but for 
their round seed-globes which swung in the wind, 
were sharply etched against the vivid air. The sun 
from above, and its strong reflection from the river 
below, blazed in at the window, and Celia, looking 
out, half closed her eyes against the dazzling radi- 
ance. The brightness flooded her face, which in 
this double light was expimged of all shadow; it 
glowed with the translucency of marble, and the 
searchingness of the illumination served but to ac- 
centuate and glorify her youth ; she looked like some 
incarnation of an eternal dream. For the moment 
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there was almost nothing human about her; mouth 
and eyes lost then* individuality and were merged 
in a type, the living embodiment of sunlit pres- 
ences. 

Bernard sat there sideways m the wmdow-seat, 
not looking out on the autumnal glory, but at the 
glory of spring-time that was there with him. Then 
Celia, turning from the window for the prosaic 
purpose of drinking her coffee, foimd herself face 
to face with him. As she turned, one half of her 
face was cast into shadow, the other glowed with 
the permeating brightness. She was a little dazzled 
from her outward scrutiny, and his head outlined 
against the dark oak of the panelling was but a 
blur. 

"You said there was something you wanted to 
show me," die said. "I hope it is nice. Whatever 
it is, don't show it me this moment for I am half 
blind with sunli^t." 

"Shut your eyes then," said he. "Turn your 
back on the window." 

He had meant, with that touch of the academic 
that characterized him and his industry and his 
carefulness of thought, to take her up to the panel 
and withdraw it, disclosing the head. That seemed 
suitable and telling and dramatic. . . . But now 
all calculation, all value of a gambit, an opening 
to what he was going to say, was swept off his mind, 
and his mind itself was struck with paralysis, and 
he could think no more, but only felt. 

"Celia, I want to show you my heart," he said. 
"To give it you, to ask you to take it. It's yours, 
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with everything else, all quite unworthy. But it 
is yours." 

There she was, in the presence of the greatest 
thing in the world — ^blind, complete love. By in- 
stinct she knew it, and the perception of it, though 
it hovered in regions high above her, made her as 
completely honest. 

'TTou don't know to whom you are giving it," 
she said quietly. 

"To its owner," said he. 

They were standing opposite each other, he facing 
the window; that "clear shining after rain" was 
lucent on him, and the inmiortality of his love turned 
his thirty years into an ageless boyhood. Just now 
she had seemed to him some incarnation of a type, 
scarcely human in the lustre of its completeness; 
now, for her part she saw in the selfless intensity 
that confronted her some glimpse of the white, un- 
consuming fire that moves the sun and the other 
stars. In her talk last night with her mother she 
had been presented with, and had grasped, the ma- 
terial aspect of this: now when she saw tEe simple 
and unspeakable reality of it, it imposed something 
of its self-effacing clarity upon her. She could not 
help being honest. . . . Her cool detachment from 
all but the superficial charm of the created world, 
her spiritual tissue, drowsing and not really willing 
to be disturbed, insisted on at least being known 
to him. 

"Bernard, my dear, I don't love you," she said. 
"I must tell you that. You know probably how 
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much I like you: I don't like anybody so welL 
But . . . but that's all I have to give you." 

Not an atom of his radiance abated. 

"I knew that," he said. "I don't really ask for 
your devotion. I ask you to allow me to love you. 
To accept my devotion." 

She shook her head at him, still smiling. 

"But I must teU you," she said. "I must tell 
you that you idealize me: you love your idea of 
me " 

"Because it iB the true idea of you. I have 
found it abready: it is there in you. I want you 
to let me to be the man to discover it for you. I 
want you to let me find yourself for you." 

She thought over this for a moment, and think- 
ing, put first one hand and then the other on to his 
level shoulders. 

"But if you are wrong," she said. "What then? 
You will have given yourself to a phantom. You 
will starve. I know nothing that makes me think 
that you are right about me." 

"I can't agree about that," said he. "I know 
that you are what I have looked for and found. 
The whole responsibility is mine. You've got to 
let me love you. You can't help yourself." 

His very certainty made her rebel. 

"Ah! I can resist your conviction," she said. "I 
am mistr^s of my own soul." 

"No, of mine," said he. "You are bom to it. 
It was always yours." 

"And we only met last summer." 

"What does tiiat matter? We were there all the 
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time. Perhaps before the world b^an I was eter- 
nally waiting for you. Why not?" 

She had the same smile for this, and then suddenly 
grew quite grave again. Though she had never 
thought of him as strong, the utter uselessnees of 
struggling against him became suddenly evident to 
her. It was not that she wanted to struggle: she 
only obeyed the impulse of sincerity. She did not 
love him, and had said so: she had questioned his 
right — or so it seemed to him — of summary autoc- 
racy, and having made her protest, which he dis- 
allowed, there was suddenly nothing left to do but 
to acquiesce. He took her up, so to speak, asif she 
was a child, and placed her where it pleased him to 
place her. 

"All ri^t, Bernard," she said. 

Her hands were still on his shoulders as she spoke; 
the next moment they were struck down by the 
encirclement of his arms, and she was pressed close 
to him, feeling, with a sense of utter astonishment, 
the stringent brutality of a man's embrace, the 
strength of lean arms, the flat bone of his breast, 
the masculinity of his lips. The end of his short 
moustache tickled her cheek, the roughness of his 
face gave her a new sensation. His knee was crooked 
against hers, and all this, though it was part of his 
love, was the mere physical expression of it, as far 
away from the reality as are the clicks of a tele- 
graphic instrument from the purport of the message 
that they convey. And yet, though it was but a 
mere signal that made the communication mechani- 
cal (or so it struck her), it carried with it the 
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tremendous signification of what it stood for. It was 
all quite inadequate for that, and yet this body of 
his was the instrument through which the message 
was transmitted. 

It was a riddle to her that he could feel like this, 
for she did not for a moment doubt the authenticity 
of the expression, and there flashed across her brain 
a wondering impatience, not of him, but of herself, 
who could feel no response. She accepted it more 
than willingly, even with some mysterious pleasure, 
but she knew that she did not give. And following 
on the heels of that impatience came another specu- 
lation, so fleeting that it had gone before she really 
grasped that it had been there, the speculation, 
namely, of whether she would not have been not 
only capable of response, but under an imperious 
inward compulsion to respond, if he had been not 
Bernard with his idealistic worship of her, but some 
one else brutally clear-sighted, who held her then. 

It was but for a second or two that his message, 
unintelligible to her, a mere stormy jargon and 
cipher of symbols, tingled through his arms and his 
lips. To him, however, from whom the message 
came, the moment was a hurricane of jubilant and 
definite expression. And there was only one word, 
and that but a label, a symbol in sound, by which 
he could express it, and yet all was said. 

"Celia!" he whispered. 

She drew herself a little away from him, not in 
such manner as to seem to repel him, but, so he took 
it, as a goddess cannot help asserting her divinity. 
Yet at once she disowned that interpretation of her. 
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'TTou mustn't idealize me," she said. 'TTou will 
have to learn what I am, not be content with what 
you think me. Do you realize that?" 

'^I don't realize anything," he said, with a ringing 
joyfulness of utterance. 

She drew her finger up and down the seam of his 
coat above his shoulder. 

"But you must," she said. "Oh, Bernard, are 
you sure you aren't maJdng a mistake? I should 
like to make you happy, but can I?" 

'Tou can't avoid it. The fact of you makes me 
happy. If you had refused me, I should have been 
miserable, but that would have been only like a • 
crust of ice over water. Underneath it there would 
have been you just the same. Don't you under- 
stand that?" 

She shook her head. 

"I am utterly ignorant," she said. 

He paused a moment. 

"Was I very rude that first night I saw you?" he 
asked. *When I stared and stared, and you asked 
whether there was a smut on your blessed face?" 

She smiled at the remembrance of that. 

"I suppose you were," she said. "Why did you 
do it?" 

"I couldn't help it. You realized something tor 
me, the thing which I told you I wanted to show 
you. It's a head I bought in Germany. Greek. 
And it's you : you shall see it. By the way, Violet 
told me she had given you the history of it, so I 
needn't repeat that. But now you shall see why 
I stared." 
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He went acroBs to the door, lit the electric light 
behind the woodwork and drew back the paneL 
There was the head, with its archaic mysterious 
smile, and never till now when Celia stood opposite 
it, had Bernard realized how wholly was she the in- 
carnation of it. Feature by feature it mi^t have 
been she who sat for it, and surely, by a greater 
miracle even than his technical skill, the artist had 
divined the absolute quality of her mind, for the 
likeness, in the mysterious manner of supreme art, 
penetrated far below the mere configuration of skin 
and muscle and bone. Yet even as he looked, all the 
significance that the head had had for him, his pas- 
sionate desire to possess it, his musings on it when 
he fitted it to Hellenic myth and phantasies, faded 
out of it with the fulfilment of the sjmabolism for 
which it had stood. Mutely and imerringly it had 
prophesied to him and it had inspired him, and now 
its work was over. It must always be to him a 
thing of wonderful beauty, but now that Celia stood 
there herself, it passed, so to speak, out of him, and 
was external to him, flawless and perfect as ever, but 
a mere piece of marble, and the desire of his soul 
no longer. He had worshipped the symbol : now the 
substance was there for his adoration. There it 
shone in the li^t of the concealed illumination just 
in front of it, which made the surface of it trans- 
luc^it, so that it appeared as if lit from within. 
But had he not, less than half an hour ago, seen 
Celia herself looking out into the sunshine of the 
real day, and now she was his. • • • 

The girl stood immediately in front of it, grave 
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and intent, quite absorbed in this ancient present- 
ment of herself. Apart from the fidelity of it in 
line and feature to herself, what most amazed her 
was the divination of herself that she saw there. 
To her the smile on those lips, though kindly, was 
a little detached, a little indulgent, wondering, par- 
haps, at the stress of some excitement or rapture in 
whidx it did not i^are. How often had precisely a 
similar mild astonishment possessed her when her 
fath^ putted his golf-ball about the lawn at Mer- 
riby, and demanded an enthusiastic interest in his 
antics! Or when Violet had been more than usually 
effusive in affection, or when her mother had made 
inconceivable muddle at her dinner-table, had not 
she herself felt just that whimsical indulgence of 
other people? Even more poignantly had not that 
same imsharing detachment been hers just now when 
Bernard, in physical expression of that love which 
she knew to be only faintly expressed by such means, 
held her close to him? If the head symbolized 
"Celia" to him, not less did it symbolize "Celia" 
to hCTself. 

"But how extraordinary," she said at length. 
"Only ... am I quite sure I wish to be like her? 
Doesn't she mock a little? What do you think?" 

He turned to her. 

"No, the darling never mocked," he said. "She 
was too fine for that. But she's dead, do you know? 
She has passed on her life to you. She has been 
turned to stone." 

Celia had not once taken her eyes off that elusive. 
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smiling face, but now suddenly she turned her back 
on it. 

"I can't agree," she said. "I think she's too 
much alive. Shut the door on her." 

She heard the panel slide to, and turned to Ber- 
nard with a laugh. 

"My dear, what nonsense we talk!" she said. 
**How the man who sculptured her would laugh at 
us. Oh, Bernard, we are alive anyhow • . . and 
. , . and I want tQ make you happy. How shall 
I begin?" 



N 



CHAPTER VI 

All that afternoon Celia had been unaware of 
anything approachmg shyness in these first hours 
with her accepted lover, and though that one strong 
embrace of his had surprised her, neither rapture, 
repulsion nor embarrassment had formed any part 
of her impression. Her liking for Bernard had not 
diminished in the least at this first close handling 
of love, but it had not, on the other hand, been 
ever so faintly tinged with longing. Yet though 
she remained emotionally passive, she was in- 
tensely interested: she would have liked to fathom 
and comprehend that which gripped and shook 
him. This vivid scampering life of London, with 
its flow of multifarious interests always crowding 
in upon her, had sharpened the curiosity of her 
mind towards life to an acute point, and it was 
the keenness of that mind which she quite fruit- 
lessly brou^t to bear on the analysis of a thing 
that had nothing to do with an intellectual problem. 
Useless though it was for this purpose of solution, 
it was certainly that which prevented her from 
feeling any shyness of him. She took it for granted 
that he expressed himself faithfully, and her in- 
terest was intensely aroused in endeavouring to 
interpret in terms known to her, this new tongue 
of gesture and bodily contact. It stood for some- 
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thing, it represented something more than the mere 
exhibition of itself. And this interest sprang from 
no cold-blooded impulse: she had spoken quite genu- 
inely when she had said she wanted to love him. 

Bernard dined alone with her mother and her- 
self that evening, and Mrs. Courthope was to leave 
them immediately after dinner to go to a first-night 
performance at some theatre. 

"A first ni^t is such a nerve-racking experience," 
she said. "I never miss one if I can help, and 
it makes me ill for a week. So much depends on 
a first night. Rally round. The critics, you know. 
So critical, so unbending; a day of judgment, and 
nobody cares what they think. My dear Bernard, 
we are just en famille. You and Celia and me. 
Settlements! All the hard, sordid facts of life, 
just when love and romance are the only things. 
Philip now. I must write to Philip in the morning. 
He must be the first to know, except of course dear 
Violet, and your mother, Bernard, and all the people 
I shall tell to-night. He must give you away, 
darling Celia, and I will cry. His velveteen coat 
in which he was married! Shall I ever forget it? 
The raid last night! What a funny party we had. 
Ah, dinner is rSy, aiid nobody eL coming. So 
00^!" 

This swift monologue, delivered with her usual 
puzzled air, served to bring them to the dinner- 
table, and generally summarized events. Mrs. Court- 
hope had alwayB a rather silencing effect on Ber- 
nard; he tried to draw one thread out of the tangled 
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ball of topics that she presented you with, only to 
find it snatched out of his hand again. 

"And what is your play?" he asked. 

"Celia, dear, the play, the name of it," she said. 
"You were coming with me, can't you remember 
it? Now I shall have an empty seat next me. 
I wonder if it would be any good to ring up Pris- 
ciUa. What a fuss they made over their bridge 
last night, and Mr. Meadows ready with his poem 
all the time, about love. What a subject! So 
much to say about it! Celia, dear, have you noth- 
ing to say about love, and you, Bernard? Or per- 
haps Olga would come with me." 

Mrs. C!ourthope had an idea in her mind that 
she was tiding over, by means of her conversation, 
an embarrassing hour for the engaged couple, who 
were now together in the presence of other people 
for the first time. But the moment she formulated 
that, and congratulated herself on her tact, she 
instantly became tongue-tied from sheer self-con- 
sciousness, and ate her grouse in stony silence. 
Hardly had she finished it, when she rose in a great 
hurry. 

"So lost, if one doesn't hear the beginning of 
a play," she said. "I never know which is Mary 
and which is Charles, or what they are doing. Olga 
now, and her telephone number. She is either 
the fire of London, 1666, or just the mark of the 
beast. Mr. Kipling's wonderful story! All those 
books! Dear Bernard! Fancy leaving you and 
Celia alone in this lovely way. Such happiness. 
'Oh, the little more and how much more it is,' or 
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something of the sort. Browning or Tennjrson. 
So indistinguishable. 'And the little less,' you 
know, 'and how much less it is.' No; I have got 
it wrong: you must read it for yourselves. Philip 
used to read it to me. I have got the copy. Mo- 
rocco." 

She hurried out of the room, kissing her hands 
to them, and closed the door as if they had both 
fallen into a refreshing sleep, from which it was 
important they should not awake. Then, a moment 
afterwards, she opened it again. 

"Half-calf," she said. "My sitting-room, darling 
Celia, just behind the door." 

Celia lay long awake that night, not restless, 
nor wanting to go to sleep and failing, but quies- 
cently concentrated, striving to put down, as in 
some balanced ledger, her debts and! her credit. 
Nothing new had come to her for the two hours 
she had spent with Bernard that evening: they 
only remforced what she had experienced in the 
afternoon. It was as if some auditor had gone 
over the account and found it perfectly correct. 
There was still her incomprehension of the fire that 
blazed in him, and still her regret that she did not 
understand it any more than she had done at first. 
The knowledge that he adored his idea of her 
seemed verified, and also the knowledge that what- 
ever she did, passed through that fire of his idealism 
and became perfect in his eyes. The pencilled fig- 
ure of this afternoon had been inked in, and pro- 
nounced correct. 



• • • 
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At this point, she, greatly interested, but emo- 
tionally untouched, became more exclusively ego- 
istic. She gave him an "x" as in an unsolved 
algebraical formula, of which she herself constituted 
thje other part. That part she could understand 
perfectly; it was just the combination of it with *V 
forming an equation, of which the equivalent was 
marriage, and the mixing of herself with an unknown 
quantity that puzzled her. So, dismissing that 
puzzle from her meditations, she scrutinized that 
part of the equation which she knew she could un- 
derstand. Her motive in accepting him was quite 
clear: she thorou^ly liked him, she wanted to 
marry nobody else, and she realized by the mere 
hereditary instinct of thousands of generations, that 
marriage, to the normal girl, is as much a normal 
happening in life as birth or death. It was part 
of the "plan," in ^which she acquiesced without 
thought of protest. 

But what was her part in it, her own personal 
role? She had at present but to listen to a rhap- 
sody about herself. There was but one theme in 
it, which was repeated over and over again. She 
was not in the least tired of it; it was pleasant to 
hear, and it was delivered with a conviction that 
glorified it, but already she asked herself, whether, 
that being all, she would not get surfeited with it. 
On the other hand, though she had told Bernard 
he must not idealize her, she could not see how 
a clearer view of herself would stand repetition 
better than an idealized one. If he came to her 
to-morrow and said, "I see you better now: I see 
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you are selfish and self-centred, but still I want 
you/' that would not make a pleasanter tune to 
dance to. That would not do at all: it was just 
the idealization that made her surrender to him 
possible. Apart from the fact that if he saw her 
clearly he probably would not want her, there was 
the equally cogent fact that if he saw her clearly she 
would not accept him. It was just his worship, which 
she deprecated, that made his devotion acceptable. 
And then suddenly a belated tide of shyness, of 
clinging to her own privacy invaded her. She 
guessed that if she loved him the sacrifice of fliat 
would be a fervent, eager offering on Love's altar, 
that she would long to see the flame of it mounting 
into an air which was in itself immune to ail sense 
of taint. But if, without that compulsion of charity, 
"she gave her body to be burned" in an aJlien 
fire? . . . Yet if she, if every girl, young and mar- 
riageable, was to wait till they found the ideal of 
their dreams, it waa likely that most of them would 
have to be the prey of the octogenarian passion that 
her mother found ridiculous. 

It was perhaps some remembrance of these 
moments alone in the dark, when all thou^t, in- 
stead of being cool and tranquil, has a touch of 
feverish distortion about it, that affected the un- 
troubled frankness of her demeanour to Bernard 
when he paid a short morning visit. There was 
a certain timidity of eyes that glanced at him, and 
as quickly looked elsewhere, a quiver of tremulous- 
ness in her toucK that, while it inflamed him, yet 
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gave to his ardour a new tendemees. He could 
hardly have construed this change in her otherwise 
than as an indication that her desire to love him 
was begmning to suffuse her liking for him. The 
comrade-like sincerity of her manner, clean and 
clear-cut of outline, was beginning to melt, and 
the thawing of it (so ran his interpretation) troubled 
her. He could not have imagined that anything 
in the world could be so exquisite as this toudi of 
shyness about her, as she came down dowly, hanging 
on her step with eyes downcast, from the solitude 
of her maiden mountain-hei^t. He would not 
have had her quicken her pace any more than he 
would have hurried on a sunrise for which he 
watched. No hand, however loving, could touch 
it without in some manner marring it. It seemed 
that she was waiting for it with him; soon, like 
Briinnhilde awakened by his kiss, she would hail 
the sun. 

She sat there, after their first greeting was over, 
smoothing and stroking the petals of some flowers 
he had brou^t her. There w^e sprays of 
mimosa and yellow tulips forced under glass iato 
premature blossoms, which lacked the vigoiur of 
sunny open-air growth. 

"They are lovely," she said, "but makiag flowers 
blossom in the winter is like keeping children up 
when they ought to be asleep." 

"A perfect simile/' said he. "I will bring you 
no more flowers till it is time for them to awake of 
their own accord." 

She found herself wishing he had not said "A 
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perfect simile." That was an instance, small but 
genuine, of his idealization of her. Had Violet said 
precisely the same thing to him, had anybody said 
it but Celia herself, he would not have remarked 
on the perfection of the simile: indeed, he would 
probably have demurred to it, and said that forcing 
flowers was more like waking diildren up too early, 
than keeping them up too late, for it was antici- 
pating the spring, not prolonging the summer. 
But because she had said it, it was perfect. Though, 
confessedly, she basked in appreciation, it was the 
winning of appreciation which she coveted, rather 
than the secure enjoyment of it. The devotion that 
flowed perennially and of its own accord, without 
any striking of the rock on her part, seemed to 
her, in her failure to understand love, to be less 
satisfactory as a diet than clear-sighted, unidealized 
appreciation accorded with judgment. Already, 
even at this third interview only with him, as her 
accepted lover, she saw approaching h^, like a 
tide coming up over level sands, a possible tedium 
in hearing this perpetual attribution of perfection. 
She did not bum with him, no mutual flame 
mounted. . . . 

And yet this very idealization of herself by him 
was precisely that whidi rendered him so safe, so 
secure. She could always be certain of enchanting 
him; it was by no effort on her part, nor had it 
ever been, that he saw hi her exactly that which 
quendied the thirst of his soul. He would hivest 
with the glory of his own love all the little cheap 
trinkets of affection and liking (she sincerely felt 
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this for him), whidi she mi^t give him, turning 
them to gold by the magic touch. She could not 
do less than bestow these on him, though, un- 
happily, she could not do more. She must not feel 
shy of him, or, if she did, she must suffocate all 
sign of it: she must give him the cheap tokens of 
friendship, being sure that he would transmute 
them into things beyond price; above all, for her 
own defence, she must build a breakwater against 
that encroaching tide of tedium. If she was to 
marry him (and she had no doubt about that), she 
must do her utmost to ensure the success of the 
transaction, and strive for his happiness and her 
own, for no success was possible unless both of them, 
on their respective levels, were possessed of a cer- 
tain assured sufficiency that would form a firm basis 
below the shifting needs and variable impulses of 
life. Her co-operation was certainly needed in lay- 
ing this solid foundation, and like a diver, descend- 
ing through the sea to build subaqueously the wall 
that should shut the sea out, she plunged below all 
her criticisms and misgivings, in order to get to 
work on it. Her shyness of him had got to be 
dismissed; so, too, had her doubts as to the possible 
tediousness of being always considered perfect; so, 
too (and here was the greatest moral loss in this 
jettison), had that impulse of honesty which yes- 
terday had made her tell him that she did not love 
him. 

She stripped off from one of the plumes of mimosa 
two little tufts of blossom and pointed leaf. 

"Come closer," she said. "I must make you 
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smart with a buttonhole. Besides ... we must 
go shares in everything now. What you give me 
is partly yours. Oh, what a small buttonhole! 
There is scarcely room for your decoration." 

Before she could guess his intention, he had pulled 
out a knife, and slit the edge of his buttonhole, to 
make room for the yellow sprays. 

"Oh, my dear, how destructive," she said. "Look 
at those little jagged ends of stuff! And what a 
lot of extra trouble you've given me now! I'm 
going to be an old-fashioned sort of wife to you, 
Bernard, I think, and mend your socks and sew 
on your buttons, and at the present moment I shall 
begin by henaming yoiu* buttonhole for you." 

"You shall do nothing of the kind," said he. 
^I want my flowers." 

"You shall have them when I've made yoiur coat 
tidy again. Now sit still, or you will get pricked. 
I'm b^inning to find out all sorts of things about 
you. In the first place, you are destructive and 
wasteful, for I believe it's a new coat. Then again 
you have got no firmness of character, for you said 
in a loud, rude voice that I shouldn't mend your 
coat for you, and next moment you sit there like 
a lamb. Then you are a coward: it was because I 
threatened to prick you that you gave in. These 
are dreadful discoveries. If I had known as much 
about you yesterday, I should never have said I 
would marry you. I " 

"Ah, there's just one subject you mustn't jest 
about," said he. 

Celia stopped, with needle poised. 
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''Oh, and what's that?" she aaked 

"You know quite welL" 

Celia gave him one upward glance, and turned 
to her sewing again. 

"Then you needn't tell me. Don't tell me. And 
I shall add to your faults a passion for giving un- 
necessary information." 

"I didn't give it you, darling." 

"Well, then, I shall add to yoiu* faults a passion 
for withholding necessary information. It's no use 
attempting to wriggle out of it. Evasicm, excuses, 
these are more of yoiu* faults. Goodness, what a 
list!" 

"And is there nothing on the credit side?" 
asked he. 

"Yes, but I shan't tell you what it is. It would 
make you conceited. Scissors? I haven't got any. 
Would you think it very vulgar of me if I bit the 
cotton off?" 

"Not irretrievably," said he. "But I wish you 
would tell me what is on the credit side. There's 
only one thing you oould say that would make me 
conceited." 

Celia put her face down to his coat and bit off 
short the cotton of her sewing. She could hardly 
accuse herself of deliberate insincerity in this agile 
nonsense which she had been talking, because it 
was the merest froth of conversation, such as might 
float on waters deep or shallow alike. At the same 
time she knew, though she did not choose to weigh 
the knowledge, that this mere chatta*, this sewing 
of his coat for Bernard, bore a very distinct mean- 
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ing for him. He was interpreting it in accordanc5e 
with his needs: he saw in it a token of the intimacy- 
he longed for. Her whole instinct told her that 
he was tremulously content, and there was no 
difficulty at all to her in contenting him. But she 
knew that a certain falseness was penetrating into 
then- relations, which she deUberately disregarded, 
feelmg merely that if he gilded those base-metal 
little tokens of hers the responsibility was his. 

"Only one thing I could say that would make 
you conceited?" she asked. "My dear, what a 
mailed monster of modesty you must be. There's 
another fault: a man shouldn't be too modest. I 
was only going to say that on the credit side there 
was just this, that — that in spite of all your faults, 
I find you rather nice." 

He drew her close to him. 

"And didn't you know that was exactly the one 
thing?" he whispered. 

*Was it? But there are lots of people I find 
rather nice." 

*^ou may find anybody nice, as long as you find 
me so," said he. 

She was silent a moment, and picked up the 
mimosa sprigs again. 

"And now that the housewife's work is over," 
she said, "the florist can begin. Tell me, what are 
you going to do to-day?" 

"I must go down to Whitehall; in fact, I ought 
to have been there half an hour ago. But I tele- 
phoned to say that I should be late." 

"Then be a little later. What would you do if 
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I asked you not to go down there at ail and stop 
and talk to me instead." 

"I should ask you if you really meant it." 

"And if I did?" 

He lauded. 

*^ou know quite well you could make me do 
anything you liked," he said. "That's what it 
comes to." 

She finished her decoration, and once more put 
her head down to smell the mimosa. This confession 
of her power over him pleased her. 

"And if you radically disapproved of what I 
asked you?" she said. 

"My darling, why this moral catechism? As if 
you would ask me anything that you knew I dis- 
approved of." 

She sigihed. 

"I mi^t," she said. "Wouldn't it be awkward? 
But I'm not going to ask you to desert the British 
Empire to-day. You're dining here this evening, 
aren't you? There's one of Mamma's greater 
menageries and music. What fun it all is!" 

He got up. 

"It's more fun to be tidied and mended by you," 
he said. "Yet — ^yet it isn't fun at alL It's too 
ravishingly serious." 

He extended his hands to her and raised^her from 
the sofa where they had been sitting. Gently, and 
as if unconsciously, she let herself lean against him 
a little, as she gave a final adjustment to his button-! 
hole. 

"And how is the Greek head this morning?" she 
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asked. 'I'm a little frightened of my prototype: 
I feel I have to live up to it/' 

"Ah, youVe got it the wrong way round/' said 
he. 'Tou, the essential, you are the prototype of 
the head. As a proof, I haven't given one thought 
to the head since I showed it you. It has sat in 
darkness ever since. It has played its part. I've 
finished with it. There's just the marble and the 
sculpture of it left and that's all. I think I shall 
give it to the British Museimi." 

"Oh, you must not do that! It's far too private 
to put in a case for all the world to look at." 

"Private?" he asked. 

She raised her*face towards him, smiling, witii 
half-closed eyes that joined in her smile. She knew 
very well that what she was about to say would 
bear a significance for him, as coming from her, 
which she had no real part in. 

"Surdy," she said. "After all, it was the head 
that made you seek for me and find me." 

His face glowed as he kissed her. 

This interview was typical of what their tete-a- 
tete meetings became. At each one of them she 
seemed to be drawing closer to him, revealing her- 
self as she did so by her fine and subtle perceptbns. 
Often there was a touch of gentle irony about her; 
often, as when on this occasion she mended his 
buttonhole for him, he read into her a world of 
underlying tenderness that fiiiyly showed itself in 
such trivialities. But in the blind idealization of 
his love, what he missed altogether was that in 
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reality she was not revealing herself, but learning 
about him, making experiment and finding out 
just what suited him, what fed his contentment. 
What seemed spontaneous in her was, in fact, the 
result of skilled perception, sincere in, intention, 
though based on an insincerity. For her intention 
was sincere enou^, namely, to make him believe 
in the truth of his idealization of her, to make him 
feel that he had found in her what he had sou^t. 
But this very sincerity was falsified by the under- 
lying insincerity, for, though he had told her that 
all he asked for was that she should accept his 
devotion, her instinct told her that no human lover 
can ever be satisfied with that. The divinest love 
of all does not deman4 love as a return for love, 
but as the necessary complement to make love 
complete, and she did not give him love, but only 
little signs and hints that he could not but mistake 
for it. It was true that she wanted tcr love him, 
but the tokens she gave, honoured by him fts 
glimpses' of the authentic coin, were in fact counter- 
feitj minted not in the heart but in the head. 

There were many other meetings, not in private, 
but very much indeed in public, as at the party 
that evening to which Celia had alluded as one of 
her mother's greater menageries. Often on such 
evenmgs when her friends were about her, and he 
was separated from her by a sea of laughter and 
chatter, he would find applicable to her and him- 
self Browning's famous simile concerning the moon 
with its other side unseen of the world. Here in 
public was her "world's side"; he "stood with them 
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and praised her/' knowing that for him and not 
for them were 

The novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of , 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 

So it was not unwillingly that he saw her thus, 
for every now and then there would come for him 
even there some glimpse of the other side, as she 
gave him a glance^ or smiled at him across the table 
with a look momentary indeed, but meant for him 
alone; or she would just raise her eyebrows as she 
looked at him, as if deprecating the presence of 
all the others who got between herself and him, 
and were, for all the gaiety and lau^ter, nice, 
nugatory nuisances with whom it was necessary, 
for the sake of good manners, to be patient. Yet 
the "nuisances" were nice; they were her friends, 
boys back on leave from Prance, with whom, to 
Bernard's rather maturer ears, she talked a sort 
of telegraphic jargon interspersed with Christian 
names. He felt himself a little elderly and staid 
in their company; there was a certain absence of 
manners about them, not bad manners, but an 
off-hand intimacy quite unself-conscious that took 
him and everybody else for granted. . . . There 
was a youth called Tonamy, whom he could not 
remember ever having seen before, who presently 
addressed him as Bernard, which rather astonished 
him. But, after all, if he had wanted to call Tommy 
by his name, he too must have said "Tonamy," for 
he had not the remotest idea what Tonamy's siu*- 
name was. That was part of the haphazard geni- 
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ality of Mrs. Courthope's house : most people knew 
each other, nobody was ever introduced to anybody 
else, but was free to find out the names and histories 
of other guests for himself. Then there was a 
Jimmie, in Flying Corps uniform, who looked like 
an extremely young Greek god, and was presently 
discovered by Bernard to be the hero of a Zeppelin 
fight, and there was Violet in a bemused state of 
adoration, and she with the two boys and Celia 
formed a focus of animated telegraphic conversa- 
tion at the end of the table. At one moment they 
were discussing Jimmie's hair, the next a poem 
that had appeared in The Times that momiug, 
which had made Bernard's head whirl, and even 
while Celia was explaining it. Tommy had some- 
thing to say about vermin in the trenches, and Vio- 
let asked if they might play bridge after dinner. 
Then Tonamy suddenly discovered that Bernard was 
going to marry Celia, offered his congratulations, 
and though dinner was not yet half over, began eat- 
ing chocolates out of a dish in front of him. And 
there among them was Celia, no longer slow in her 
speech, but with staccato interjected phrases, taking 
her coloiu*, chameleon-like, from her immediate sur- 
roundings, gesticulating with her slim fingers, and 
completely at home in these brisk dartings of 
thought and subject. Yet now and then she had 
one of those secret glances for him, giving him a 
glimpse of "the novel silver lights," and next mo- 
ment she was back again, showing the world's side 
to ihe world, belonging not only to him in the 
secret of the heart, but no less to this young, more 
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vivid race that was opening its flowers in the glare 
and hothouse of war, in conditions utterly alien to 
those in which any previous generation had grown 
up. Bernard, still quite young, and severed in age 
from these boys who chattered and laughed by not 
more then ten years, suddenly felt himself immeas- 
urably strange to that milieu in which Celia was as 
immeasurably at home. He, educated and shaped 
in another mould, was utterly different in mind 
and temperament alike from those who were now 
being wrought into new forms by the relentl^s 
hammer. He had done his best to take his part 
in the real business of war, but had been ear-marked 
for work no less essential. Yet these boys had 
a knowledge of the significance of that bloody and 
tremendous tragedy that could never be learned 
except by sheer experience of the terror by night 
and the arrow by day. They were of the new type 
that would remake the world: he a piece of the 
old world that would, in ways unknown, be spiritu- 
ally refashioned by such as they. Every man in 
England now between the ages of ei^teen and 
forty was being trained for fighting, or was in the 
thick of it already, and those who at the most im- 
pressionable age were scanning the skies for the 
enemy's airships, and the sea for their submarines, 
or were holding the lines against the tempest of 
shell, must surely look on life ever after with utterly 
different eyes from those who had been bred and 
consolidated in their manhood during the secure 
years that had gone before. It was the same, too, 
with the women and girls in the thousands of hos- 
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pitals all over the country, who in other years would 
have been dancing their way throu^ the imtrou- 
bled months and hunting and playing games. 

Among the other guests that night was Celia's 
father, who had, in spite of the urgent social claims 
of Merriby, come up to town on the announcement 
of Celia's engagement to play (not the heavy but) 
the light and airy father in the style that com- 
mended itself to him as impressive and suitable. 
His dress always seemed an essential part of his 
personality, so aptly did it comment on his tem- 
perament, and to-night he had on a ruby-coloured 
velveteen smoking suit, with a soft frilled shirt. 
Never had he realized in greater perfection the 
role of king at a watering-place: he was full of 
long stories about his athletic prowess, his parties, 
his student-life in Paris, and he quickly made a 
circle of astounded silence in his immediate nei^- 
bourhood. He had tucked his napkin into his 
shirt collar to show how French he was, and with 
the same end in view he garlanded his talk with 
sprigs from that language. Already there had been 
a slight gaffe at Celia's end of the table, for Jimmie, 
suddenly fascinated by Philip's amazing appearance 
and conversation, burst into a fit of laughter, un- 
quenchable for several minutes. When he was 
exhausted, he gasped and wiped his eyes, and asked 
Celia who that was. Then Celia, steering a course 
exquisite in tact to Bernard's mind, had done pre- 
cisely the right thing. She laughed too, and said, 
"Why, that's darling Daddy: isn't he an angel? 
He tells the loveliest stories." 
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Philip hurried round the table, glass in hand, to 
the vacant chair next Bernard, when the men were 
left alone. 

"I suppose I must constitute myself as host, 
Matcham," he said. "The port: let us have the 
port moving. I recommend it: sound wine, thou^ 
not quite equal to some I've got at Merriby. I 
wanted to have a word with you. Certain business 
affairs we ought to discuss. My wife, as you prob- 
ably know, hasn't got much head for business mat- 
ters: no women have. Ah, I see you want a light 
for your cigarette. Allow me." 

He pulled out the famous tinder-box, and from 
its fireworks eventually produced a light. 

"As you know," he continued in his gobbling 
utterance, "the chances are that I shall come into 
my family honours, but that is only a contingency, 
and cannot of course enter into the settlements we 
shall have to make. Ah, the port is with you. I 
refuse to allow you to pass it without helping your- 
self. When next you honour me" — and he made 
his little French bow — "at Merriby, you won't want 
to pass the port which I will give you without claim- 
ing your share of it. But trust me: one more glass 
of this won't hurt you. Allow me " 

"Thanks, but I've begun smoking," said Bernard. 

"Nonsense! Claret and cigarette, no: port and 
cigarette, yes. Our settlements, as I was say- 
mg 

"Wouldn't it be better if our lawyers discussed 
them under our instructions, Mr. Courthope?" said 
Bernard. 
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"I don't employ a lawyer," said Philip. 'Why 
should I employ a lawyer and pay him, through 
the nose too, for what I can manage myself? Only 
imbeciles should employ a lawyer, imbeciles and 
women, who don't know the difference between a 
cheque and a promissory note. And I feel sure you 
are quite capable of understanding these thmgs and 
putting your point of view to me, as I shall to you. 
Excuse me, would you please drop the 'Mr. Court- 
hope.' Thilip' is the most sensible name for you to 
call me by, for though you're going to many my 
daughter, there can't be many years between us. 
How old are you?" 

"Thhliy," said Bernard. 

"Well^ not a bad age for marrying. I myself, 
of course, married a good bit younger than that. 
The thing is this: beyond a few hundreds a year, 
which my wife allows me, I have practically no 
income, nor shall I have until, as I say, I succeed 
to the family honours. If my brother chooses to 
do anjrthing for Celia, that's his affair, not mine. 
If I were you, I should put that pretty strongly to 
him. You may tell him, if you wish, that I quite 
agree that he should do something for Celia." 

"I think that must be my affair," said Bernard. 

"Just as you please. Then there's her mother. 
In my position I can't very well teU my wife what 
I think she ought to do for Celia. But you will 
not, I think, find her ungenerous; she will see things 
in a suitable light, for it is a great thing for her 
that her daughter should marry a man of your rank. 
Personally, I don't care two straws for that: I 
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would allow Celia to marry a costermonger if I 
thought she would be happy with him, but, as you 
know, Americans often have certain notions about 
rank. I wash my hands of that: I leave you to 
deal with my wife. Now, in turn, I should like 
to know what — dear me, it's getting rather late. 
Perhaps these gentlemen, if they have finished 
thek wme, would go upstairs, and say that I and 
Lord Matcham will follow when we have done our 
conversation. Pray take your cigarettes and cigars 
upstairs, gentlemen: my wife and I both permit 
smoking anywhere in the house." He hurried to 
the door with his smart military walk, and held it 
open, bowing to the men as they passed him. Tommy 
Bridges had taken the dish of chocolates from the 
table, and was prudently carrying it upstairs, and 
this gave rise to a suitable speech from Philip. 

"Aha; pilfering sweets, I see," he said. "I exact 
my price for my silence: give me two of them. I've 
got the digestion of a boy still, nothing disagrees 
with me." 

He bustled back to Bernard, chewing a chocolate 
of the most limpet-like kind. 

"Got hold of a stick-jaw," he said. "Well, my 
teeth are good enough still: never had toothache 
in my life. Now we can talk more comfortably. 
You see my position : I have been quite frank about 
it. If and when, as those beastly lawyers say, I 
come into the family honours, I dare say I shall 
be able to make Celia some allowance, though if 
my wife chooses to take her place as Viscountess 
Courthope, I shan't have very much to spare. But 
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that's a contingency, as I said, and we can't take 
it into account. So there are my cards on the table. 
Let's see yoiu^." 

Bernard felt that he could not continue this con- 
versation for a moment longer. Settlements, he 
knew, had to be made, but to conduct them in 
person with a man of this type was to him like an 
appraising and valuing of Celia. True, it was her 
father to whom he was talking, who certainly had 
not only the right but the duty of seeing that suit- 
able provision was made for his daughter, but there 
lurked, to Bernard's sense, some design, not yet 
fully indicated, behind this frankness. He felt 
unjustified at present in entertaining such a notion, 
but the notion was distinctly there. This mitigated 
the feeling that Celia was being valued ; it was per- 
haps Philip himself who was under the hammer. 

"I am instructing my lawyer," he said, "for 
though you prefer to deal independently of lawyers, 
I prefer to deal through them. You see, our cases 
are rather different; you are not proposing, as far 
as I understand, to settle anything on Celia, so 
naturally there is no need for you to employ any 
one, as there is nothing to be done. Please do not 
imagine for a moment that I have the faintest de- 
sire that you should do anything for her. There 
is absolutely no need, and I quite see that you are 
not in the position to do so." 

Philip drew himself up and looked rather smaller 
than before. He made a little bow. 

"Naturally: I am accustomed to have my word 
believed," he said, twirling his moustaches to an 
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imperial elevation, as if Bernard had cast some 
doubt on what he said. "Financially, my wife must 
represent me. That is the position in which I find 
myself." 

This was very nobly said, but Bernard thought 
that this design which lurked behind his frankness 
took somewhat more definite shape. They were 
coming to it. 

"Of course, if you prefer to make your communi- 
cation with me through my lawyer, you are at 
liberty to do so," Philip went on. "Neither the 
law of England nor what is usual between gentle- 
men prevents it. But it would save some trouble, 
perhaps, some to-ing and fro-ing and notes m the 
margin, if you indicated to me the lines on which 
your instructions wiU go. Or, if you wiU, I will 
indicate to you the lines that I personally should 
consider satisfactory. Ah, I see you want a light 
again. Take one of my cigarettes, you will find 
them better than my wife's." 

"Thank you, I won't smoke just yet," said Ber- 
nard. 

"As you will. But you can smoke my cigarettes 
all day without being the worse for it. As regards 
these settlements. As you very well know, Celia 
was brought up by me in every comfort and luxury ; 
you have seen for yourself how we lived at Merriby. 
Naturally, as Lady Matcham" — ^he again made a 
little bow — "she will not be deprived of what she 
is used to. You wiU also no doubt make a hand- 
some provision for her in case of your death. So 
far so good. Now we come to another point. I 
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regard an alliance into my family aa an honour to 
whoever makes it Probably you take the same 
view about yours." 

Bernard could not quite let this pass. 

'1 think nothing whatever about that/' he said. 
''I am sufficiently honoured by Celia's acceptance 
of me." 

"There is no harm in a little family pride. I 
own to it myself. I was approaching a second 
point. Should my wife die, I have no reason to 
suppose that she will leave anything to me; all, 
I imagine, will go to Celia. Naturally, I have 
never spoken of that to her; however poor one is, 
one may give oneself the luxury of delicacy of feel- 
ing. But I should then have to throw mjrself on 
Celia's generosity or on yours. That would be very 
painful to me." 

Bernard was quite sure he anticipated the in- 
ference that was coming, and got up. He quite 
understood now what the latent design was, and 
with a delicacy that really rivalled Philip's, he 
wished to spare his future father-in-law making an 
actual definite request. 

"I hope you will permit me to make some proper 
provision for you," he said, "without any further 
delay. You will do me a great favour if you will 
allow me to mention that to my lawyer." 

Philip got up, too, with a magnificent shrug of 
the shoulders. 

"I am entirely in your hands in that matter. 
The subject is one I could not discuss with you," 
said he, having successfully induced Bernard to 
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discuss it. "Shall we go upstairs? There were 
some little conjuring tricks I promised to show tiie 
ladies/' 

Philip made a few dance-steps as they crossed 
the hall, whistling a tune, and thinking to himself 
what a wonderful diplomat he would have made, if 
he had decided to devote his talents to the service 
of the country. 

"One gets quite spoiled down at Merriby," he 
said. "There is always a dance of some sort going 
on every evening. They tell me I have denuded 
London of all its dancing yoimg men. Do you 
dance?" 

"Occasionally,'' said Bernard. 

"Ah! Celia will look after you about that. She 
dances very tolerably. My wife was never much of 
a performer, though I tried to teach her. I often 
say to myself that my own dancing days are over, 
but down at Merriby I am positively not allowed 
to stop." . 

He made another little bow at the drawing-room 
door. 

"Please!" he said. 

Violet and Celia with the two young men were 
already playing bridge, and Philip went across to 
their table. 

"Ah, bridge, I see," he said. "Who has made 
trumps? Spades, did you say, Celia? You should 
have made no trumps, or left it to your partner." 

"But my partner went two spades," said Celia. 

"How is that? What do you mean?" 
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"Auction," said Celia. '*You don't understand 
it, Daddy. You've only played the old bridge." 

"What's that?" asked Tommy. 

"Oh, I don't know," said Celia. '*You said some- 
thing and stopped. Oh! Then I nuike three 
spades. Pass the chocolates, Jimmie." 

"Ain't any," said Jimmie. "I double." 

"Cad," said Celia. "What have you got, partner?" 

"Stinkers," said Tommy, putting his hand down. 

"Ha! Now you're caught," said Philip. "I see 
the plan. I'll cut in after this. I have seen them 
playing it in the card-room at Merriby. It's a 
gamble, though. Doesn't come up to the old 
game." 

He wandered away, remembering his promise to 
do some conjuring tricks, and leaving a polite ab- 
sence from comment at the bridge-table. 

"There was that trick I was speaking to you 
about, Princess," he said to Olga Lutloflf. "There! 
There's my handkerchief; nothing out of the way 
about it, is there?" 

Florence came to the rescue. 

"Too marvellous," she said precipitately. "How 
did you do it, Philip? Practice, I suppose. And 
your wonderful hands. So clever. Nobody saw. 
And you had a good talk to Bernard. Dear Bernard ! 
A good talk ! What a gift to be able to talk well." 

"My dear, I haven't done the trick yet," said he. 
"Ah! That half-crown's slipped out of my hand. 
Butter-fingers!" 

"But now you must dance, Philip," said she. 
"We were only waiting for you and Bernard." 
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Philip spread his hands out. 

''Pas sevlf said he. "I am at your command, 
madame." 

"No, my dear. We're all going to dance, all we 
old folk, while the young ones play bridge. So like 
the world. All upside down.'' 

Philip had already pointed a toe, and raised an 
arm as a foretaste of his pas seul. 

"Let us all dance then," he said. "Ha! Quite 
like Merriby. But you should make those boys and 
girls dance too, Florence." 

For once Florence's evening was not going very 
well. A couple of middle-aged women had surged 
into chairs next the two boys at the bridge-table, 
and were entreating them to come to dances or 
luncheons or dinners, or anything they chose at 
any ti^ne. 

"No, I go back to France on Tuesday, thanks 
awfully," said Jinamie to one of these mature sirens. 
"Wish I could, Mrs. Gordon. Is it diamonds?" 

Mrs. Gordon was a thin, agitated shadow of a 
woman, with large pearls and front teeth. 

"Or Monday?" she said. "Do tell me about the 
Zeppelin." 

Jimmie turned his whole attention to the game. 

"I tnunp your foul ace then," he said to Violet. 
"After which . . . God, I've revoked." 

"Oh, let's chuck it," said Celia. "It's no use 
playing bridge if we're so popular." 

Philip hurried up as they threw tiieir cards on 
the table. 
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'^I cut in then/' he said. ''Let me see, auction 
bridge; what do 'no trumps' count?" 

Celia slipped her arm into his. 

"Come and dance with me, Daddy," she said. 
'TU teach you auction some other time." 

Tommy was adding up a score. 

"I want twenty-nine shillings," he said. "And 
Jimmie wants thirty-two. That tallies. Twenty- 
nine and thirty-two is sixty-one." 

"Daddy, give me three pounds," said Celia. 

Daddy appeared to feel in his pockets; while he 
was doing this, Bernard produced the sixty-one 
shillings required. 

"Ha! Put it down," said Philip, greatly relieved. 
"Rim up a bill against Celia. It'll keep her steady. 
I am witness. You have had three-pounds-one 
from Matcham, Celia. I must say Bernard. Make 
an 1 U for three pounds, Bernard. If Celia doesn't 
honour it, I will. My half-crown now; I stupidly 
let it slip; I was doing a conjuring-trick for the 
Princess. Perhaps you would give me another 
half-crown, and put it down to Celia's accoimt. 
What's that I hear?" 

There was no doubt that he had heard something; 
there was whistling outside, and voices calling. 

"It's a raid, I believe," he said. "I take com- 
mand. Let there be no panic. Now, straight 
down to the basement, all of you. One, two; one, 
two: I will lead the way. There's nothing to be 
afraid of. Only follow me. The ladies first: fall 
in line, please, ladies!" 

He took two or three brisk steps across the room, 
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twirling his moustaches. He had rehearsed to hun- 
self this possible contingency^ and had seen himself 
intrepidly leading a party to safety. There would 
be no shrill cries^ no panic rushes, his calnmess and 
his common oemae would make themselves irresis- 
tibly felt. 

"One, two/' he repeated. "On we go. No dan- 
ger at alL" 

The inmiobilily of sheer astonishment took pos- 
session of all beholders, as Philip, with a face of 
chalky whiteness, but with head very much CTect, 
proceeded to march down the centre of the room. 
Celia had just pushed the money she had lost across 
the table, but Jimmie, with eyes and mouth equally 
widely open, let it lie there, while he watched Philip 
with a sort of holy awe. Olga Lutloflf had put up 
her lorgnette for a more detailed view, and for once 
fear, the most rightly pitiable emotion that dis- 
figures the soul of men, aroused no pity at all, for 
here was fear masquerading under a tinsel make- 
believe of calmness and courage, and deceiving no- 
body. 

Florence, in all probability, was just as terrified 
as Philip, but she veiled her fear under no tinsel 
make-believe, but under the strong refusal of her 
will to acknowledge or exhibit fear. Thus she, the 
bravest of them all by virtue of the fact that she 
was terrified, alone comprehended the abjectness 
of his attitude. She interposed herself in the track 
of his intrepid march and spoke to him in a low 
voice. 

"But, my dear," she said, "we're not going to 
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take any notice. We're always having raids. 
Dancing, you know, you dance so beautifully. Just 
don't think about the raid. Besides, there's a cat in 
the basement. I couldn't face a cat. Nobody faces 
cats. Too terrified, not meant to. My dear, you 
must be cahn. Dance: do yoiu* conjuring tricks." 

"But, bon Dieu, Madame," cried he. "Am I not 
calm? Am I not making arrangements for you all, 
so that you shall all be in safety? Is that the 
work of a terrified man, I ask you? There was 
a house the other day knocked to atoms, but no 
one was hurt, for they had been sensible, as I am 
tr3dng to persuade you to be, and had gone into 
the basement. It is your house, my dear, I know, 
but I order you and Celia at the least to come with 
me. And let me tell you it is your duty as a host- 
ess to look after the safety of your guests. Now 
then, 'One, two : left, right.' Those are my orders." 

He positively marched from the room: already 
several valuable minutes had been lost in getting 
to safety, and after all, a great general in command 
of serious operations delegates the execution of his 
orders to others. His business is to give tiiem. 

The warning, to Florence's great relief, did not 
mature into a raid, and Philip could hardly have 
had time to make himself comfortable downstairs 
when the "All Clear" whistles sounded, and, this 
information having been conveyed to him, he 
bounded upstairs again. There was a smudge of 
coal-dust on one cheek, of which he was happily 
imconscious. As he appeared in the doorway of 
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the room where dancmg was gomg on, the first 
dance came to an end, and with absolutely un- 
diminished self-confidence, he mounted a chair. 

^^Messieurs et mesdames,'' he said in his gob- 
bling voice, "I am happy to be able to tell you that 
all danger is over. The *A11 Clear' has sounded: 
you can all dance without any further apprehen- 
sion." 

He jumped down again with great agility. 

"Ha! Celia!" he said. "You must make Bernard 
spare me the next dance. It is a long time since 
we have danced together; I hope you have not for- 
gotten my lessons." 

Celia looked at him with an accentuated smile. 

"You must wash your face first, Daddy," she 
said. "I will dance the next but one with you." 

"Why, what's the matter?" 

"Only a great smudge of coal," said Celia. 

Florence, enthusiastically agreeable, confirmed 
this. 

"Be very quick, Philip," she said. "Just a sponge. 
Not a large smudge at all, quite a small smudge, 
my dear, but better without it. How nicely you 
told everybody that there was no more danger. 
See how pleased they are. And how wonderful of 
you to come back." 

Philip hurried off, and Mrs. Courthope turned to 
Celia. 

"Much better not to spoil his pleasure by telling 
him he was such a coward!" she said genially. 
"Why spoil anybody's pleasure? Let us all enjoy 
ourselves!" 



CHAPTER VII 

Ceua's engagement was news to Vincent Douglas 
when he returned some four days later from Rome, 
and it gave him the sort of annoyance that a sore 
heel gives a pedestrian who has a long walk before 
him. It did not in the least prevent his walking, 
but he would certainly be enjoying his walk more 
without it. All the first day of his return to London 
the knowledge of it was an annoyance to him. . . . 
He knew himself far too well to suppose that he 
was in love with her: he would have been very much 
surprised to find hhnself in love with anybody. 
But he had long been conscious of a "relation'' 
between himself and Celia, that interested him much 
as some intricate puzzle might, which he believed 
himself capable of putting together, while a further 
sauce was added to the piquancy of it by the fact 
that she had a strong physical attraction for him. 
Had the two combined, coalesced, he would have 
called himself in love with her: while they existed 
separately in his mind, he was no more than at- 
tracted by her and interested in her. He would 
have betted, had he been obliged to make a wager 
on the subject, that she rather disliked him, but he 
would have felt certain of not losmg his money if 
coupled with that bet there had been another, 
namely, that the repulsion intrigued her. As far 
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as he knew, he had never had any prolonged talk 
with her alone, but he was aware that when con- 
versation was general, she talked at him. It seemed 
likely, in fact, that he was puzzling her, much as 
she puzzled him. Perhaps even they each of them 
held, tightly clutched, a piece of the puzzle on which 
the other was working. 

It was with this in his mind that he telephoned 
to her the day after his arrival, asking if he might 
convey his congratulations in person. You couldn't, 
he rather ingeniously said, convey anything emo- 
tional down a telephone, the bouquet of it was lost 
in the buzzings. There had been a perceptible 
pause before her answer to this came, but when 
it did, it proposed that he should come at once, as 
she had half an hour to spare. He rather liked 
her hesitating acceptance of his proposal: had she 
been quite indifferent to him, she would certainly 
have given him a welcome or a refusal without re- 
flection, for the pause did not strike him as one 
entailed by a mere inspection of an engagement 
book. 

Celia was more than ever conscious, when he 
entered, of the effect he always had of filling the 
room with his own rather brutal vitality. It was 
as obvious to the psychical sense as a sudden blaze 
of light would have been to the physical sense. It 
made you blink a little till you got accustomed to 
it. You might like it or you might not — ^Violet, for 
instance, detested it— but it was impossible not to 
be conscious of it. 

"I had to come round and convey my felicita- 
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tions/' he said, still holding the hand she had given 
him. "I wanted aJso to hear all about it from your- 
self." 

Celia found herself resenting the intimacy which 
this implied. But another part of herself, no less 
distinctly, told her that she would equally have 
resented his being satisfied with the conveyance of 
his wishes by telephone, without making a personal 
expression of them. Meantime his hand held h^^ 
and it was with an effort (not because there waa 
any force in his retention of it, but because she had 
to sunmion her will) that she withdrew it. She had 
also to make an effort to appear perfectly at ease 
and natural. 

"That was nice of you," she said. "And what 
have I to tell you? I am very happy." 

"Quite. We all know what a delightful fellow 
Bernard is. I haven't seen him yet. I don't think 
I shall, for I suppose he's drivelling. And how do 
all the broken-hearted take their disappointment?" 

"I'm not aware of any broken hearts," said Celia. 

"Let me introduce you to mine, then." 

They were both busily engaged at the puzzle now, 
each studying the other, each saying things which 
from their extravagance could not be taken seri- 
ously, but which all the time meant something and 
were essential pieces in the puzzle. 

"Ah, then, it isn't for me to tell you about that 
broken heart," she said with an air of mocking seri- 
ousness, which did not really mock at all. "It's for 
you to tell me about it. But what nonsense we're 
talking, especially you." 
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"Am I? How can you tell? I wonder, that is 
to say, whetha:* you know as little about me as I 
know about you." 

She laughed. 

"Are we both such enigmas?" she asked. 

"I believe we are to each other. But do make 
yourself clearer." 

Celia suddenly found hwself plunged up to the 
neck in him, so to speak. She resented and dis- 
liked it, but it seemed not to be of her doing at alL 
In any case she fought against it, though still with 
that dangerous instrument of ligiht mockery. 

"For you to laugh at?" she asked. "Shall I begin 
to drivel about Bernard? Won't that be trampling 
on your poor broken heart?" 

He looked at her with an eye that kindled as he 
looked. Never before had her face seemed so mys- 
teriously fascinating. If he was not in love with 
her, he could at least be jealous of Bernard, and be 
clever ^Qough to conceal* that entirely. 

"I wonder why you dislike me," he said. "It's 
rather odd that you should. I wish you would tell 
me why." 

That glow of admiration for her leaping out un- 
mistakably, gave some quality of appeal to his 
speech. But simultaneously with that there came to 
her some instinct of self-defence. She was not any 
longer at liberty to be indefinitely interested in 
others. Her engagement to Bernard had put him in 
a class by himself. She had no desire to comprise 
her loyalty to him, and she wanted, keenly wanted, 
to put a barrier up between herself and Vincent. 
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So she stopped her ears to the quality of appeal 
in his speech, and gave him the answer he had asked 
for. 

'TTou are a pure materialist," she said. 'TTou 
know of no motive in life beyond the attainment 
of your own enjoyment or advantage. What is 
worse, you believe that everybody is in the same 
rut as yourself. There! You asked for it, you 
know." 

He laugihed with an enjoyment that must be 
genuine. 

"I certainly got it," he said. '"But 111 add 
another reason. You're afraid that my faults, my 
characteristics, are exactly those that you share 
yourself. I don't say you do share them, but you're 
afraid of doing so. And that's certainly part of 
your reason for disliking me. You dislike qualities 
in me which you would like to get rid of in your- 
self." 

She flushed a little, feeling that her lash had 
recoiled on herself. 

"That is a mere tu quoqiie/* she said. 

"Incid^itaUy it happens to be. But it isn't a 
random tu quoque — that's not the reason for which 
I made it. It happens to be true." 

Celia paused a moment. 

"It contains a shallow truth," she said. "But 
it's untrue in this sense, that even if I have some 
such tendencies, I don't make a gospel of them. I 
should like, as you said just now, to get rid of them 
myself. I believe, too, that they are not the motives 
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which inspire, well, other people whom I respect and 
admire." 

He shook his head. 

"There's no such thing as a shallow truth," he 
said. "All truth in its own degree is equal. A 
truth may concern shallow things or deep things, 
but the truth itself is neither shallow nor deep." 

"What then?" she asked. 

"There just remains its practical application. 
Shall I go on?" 

Was he talking about himself or her? ... It 
suddenly seemed to Celia that he was doing both : 
he was showing himself to her, and that very ex- 
hibition revealed her, as in a mirror, to herself. 
She lay back in her chair, so that her face was in 
shadow. 

"Certainly: go on," she said. 

"It's this. In your engagement to Bernard you 
are refusing to recognize what you know is true 
about yourself, and you are accepting from him the 
devotion you only wish was possible for you. He 
has idealized you, and you know it perfectly well, 
and you are allowing him to believe that you are 
as he thinks you." 

Once again Celia reminded herself that she had no 
business to allow such a discussion to continue, but 
she seemed incapable of breaking it off. Without 
doubt he had some domination over her mind, which, 
though she resented it, she had to acknowledge. It 
was not only in his presentment of herself that she 
was interested: far more pregnant than that was 
the fact that it was not just herself who was being 
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shown her, but his — ^Vincent's — view of herself. 
Though she knew she would have been more than 
justified in telling him that it was an outrageous 
impertinence on his part to talk about her relation 
to Bernard, the impulse to do so did not even exist 
in her. She knew she was engaged in some sort of 
struggle with Vincent in which she ought to take 
no part, but so far from breaking it off, she accepted 
battle and that which lay below battle. 

'TTou know nothing about my relations with 
Bernard," she said, "and you are displaying your 
ignorance with every word you say. Thou^ it 
has nothing to do with you, it gives me satisfaction 
to tell you that you are completely astray. I told 
him, for instance, that he idealized me, and that I 
accepted what I did not give." 

Vincent looked round for a match, and not finding 
one, took a coal from the hearth in the tongs and 
lit his cigarette. He singed his moustache in so 
doing, but did not seem to notice it. He was in- 
tensely enjoying this tussle with Celia, body and 
mind alike revelled in it. 

"And did you tell him that in such a way as to 
convince him?" he asked. 

"He knew I was teUing him the truth." 

"It does not follow that he believed it," said he. 

"That's a very different matter. There are heaps 
of truths we don't accept." 

"Are you sure you meant him to believe it?" 
he asked. 

The memory of all the base-metal tokens that 
she had given Bernard to gild rose up in Celia's 
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mind, and to her the real insult m this question 
lay in the fact that Vincent had divined her truly. 
She rose, with a face aa blank with astonishment 
aa she could make it. She waa purely on the de- 
fensive now, defending herself against the fascina- 
tion of this jovial clear-sigjitedness. More than once 
during their talk his admiration of her had leaped 
into his face, and there was a keenness of reality 
about it, which penetrated more intimately into 
her than the blindness of Bernard's adoration. Al- 
ready she felt she knew the quality of that, and if 
she was not a little weary of it, it was because it 
gave her that sense of security which she coveted. 
There was nothing secure about this man : perhaps 
that was precisely the reason why his admiration 
and his impertinent interest in her affairs excited 
her. The whole tenor of their interview had been 
antagonistic: any one listening to it would have 
said it verged on quarrel, but below the antagonism, 
as below ice, ran some stream of turbulent attrac- 
tion. . . . Against that she had to arm herself. 

"But what on earth has it all got to do with you?'* 
she said, while with a certain dismay she heard that 
her voice was trembling, and knew that it was not 
anger that caused this imsteadiness, though it would 
be well if he thought so. 

Instantly that illusion went the way of others. 

"Are you angry with me?" he asked. "I don't 
believe you are." 

'Tou deserve that I should be. I want to know 
what my affairs and Bernard's have got to do with 
you?" 
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'That's a fair question. They have this to do 
with me. I hate seeing a girl like you — shall I 
describe you, so as to inform you what I mean by 
a 'girl like you'?'' 

''No: don't bother about that," said she. 

"Well, I hate to see Celia Courthope let herself 
be turned into an idol, or rather a doll. I can't 
bear blue eyes and flaxen hair and red lips and a 
wax face, and the crime of it is that you're not a 
doll at all. Some women are: it's rather nice to 
kiss them and give them some chocolates, and go 
away. The people worth stopping with are selfish, 
greedy, disgustmg, entrancing human bemgs. If you 
want real romance, not sham romance, come and 
knock about with them. You're on the point of shut- 
ting yourself up in one of the artificial paradises we 
talked about in this very room. God, how sick you'll 
get of it, and how disillusioned poor Bernard will 
be!" 

Celia had got complete control of herself again. 

"And are you saying all these remarkable things, 
for the purely altruistic motive of sparing Bernard 
and me unhappiness?" she asked. 

"Of course I'm not. I hope that some day you 
and I will fall in love witii each other without any 
idealization at alL That we shall find we want each 
other. It wouldn't be an ideal marriage according 
to the idealists, but it would be an extremely real 
one. How often does the ideal marriage happen? 
How often in a hundred years do two people fall 
in love with each other in the abandoned, second- 
rate-novelist fashion and remain like that adoring 
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each other through the decades? Once in a blue 
moon, and then there's a raid/' 

'*What does that mean?" asked Celia. 

He laughed with the open mouth, red-tongued, 
white-toothed — 

"I don't know," he said, it seemed to finish the 
sentence. "It's the sort of rot I talk in the House, 
and the fools think that it's an epigram. I treated 
you like a fool and I apologize. Don't interrupt. 
What does a man want when he marries? He wants 
a pal who excites his passions, instead of all that 
Dante-nonsense. What does a woman want? A 
man, who gives her children and is her intellectual 
superior. Those are the two sides to a real marriage. 
The idealizing stunt ends in smoke. Pillar of smoke 
by day and pillar of fire by night, and they think 
that will lead them into the Land of Promise. Very 
soon the smoke and its mystery only gets into their 
eyes, and as for the pillar of fire that becomes a 
pillar of smoke too. Nor does it lead into the Land 
of Promise: it leads into the Land of Compromise. 
Man and woman alike are disillusioned and dis- 
appointed, and they agree, bitterly but silently, to 
seek what they thought they had got, somewhere 
else, or to do without it. You're the wrong wife 
for Bernard, and he's the wrong husband for you. 
You haven't even got a mutual idealization to start 
with. You've confessed that yourself. If you had, 
there would be no use in arguing with you." 

"Oh, is this an argument?" asked Celia. "What 
is the point?" 

"Throw Bernard over, and marry me," said 
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Vincent. "I know you dislike me, but you'll get 
over that. I don't suppose I'm in love witb you, 
but you excite me. You're a puzzle, and a pretty 
one." 

It seemed to Celia that, at that moment, he un- 
clenched his hand, and there waa the piece of the 
puzzle of him for which she had been searching. 
For one second, as inquisitive as a mongoose, she 
wondered what would happen if she took him at 
his word, and promised to marry him. As she 
hesitated, his arm was round her, and that hand- 
some, animal mouth close to hers. 

''You divine riddle," he said, "and how divinely 
human you'll be when I've solved you." 

She broke away from him, again with an effort, 
but this time it was not only herself, the need of an 
action of her will, but his physical strength that 
detained her. In that moment her fear and dislike 
of him increased tenfold, so also did the inimitable 
fascination of fear, the mere fact of the strong emo- 
tion. All her life she had looked at emotion, as 
from the retirement of a curtained box at a play. 
Now for that crisis, she was plucked out, and put in 
the very maelstrom of it. Bernard had never done 
that to her: he had made of her no more than an 
interested and sympathetic spectator, for all the 
fine power of his love. Now a mere brute, so she 
told herself, a mere nightmare invading her peace, 
had made her struggle and feel. The sensation, only 
dimly hinted at before, was wholly new and wholly 
detestable. It was also quite absorbing. 

He had not even risen from the tall fireguard on 
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which he sat, and she stood there, well away from 
hun, with her breath a little quickened, which he 
could see, and her heart hammering, which she 
hoped was private to herself. But when she spoke, 
she spoke without any indication of that unintelli- 
gible emotion, chiefly fear and repulsion, that was 
clamourous about her. 

"If you have any sense of decency," she said, 
"you had better beg my pardon and go away." 

"For what am I to beg your pardon?" he asked. 

"For being a cad." 

"Not at all. For asking you to marry me," 
said he. 

"That is a shade more caddish yet, as coming 
from Bernard's friend." 

"Can't you leave Bernard out of the question?" 
he asked. "Just for the moment it is you and me." 

"You know I am engaged to Bernard," she said. 

'TTes: the French call that cliche. I want you 
to get away from the stage." 

Some insistent, unsilenceable voice from some 
region in Celia's soul, discovered just now by an 
intrepid traveller, cried aloud to her to admit the 
justice of his claim. She was acting a part that 
had been given her to learn, which, to do her jus- 
tice, she had been trying to "get by heart." This 
voice told her to forget her part, and say anything 
that came from herself. Desperately she stopped 
her ears to it, calling on her brain to give her a 
rapier against this attack, neat in play, unbreakable 
in defence. 

"That is an odd request," she said, "to ask me 
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to get away from the stage, where you are so intent 
on your clumsy farce. It is purely comic in you to 
request me to be real, when all I am capable of is 
to hope that you are not Can't you see what a 
cad you have been? Go away, Vincent, and think 
it over." 

He was impenetrable at that point. 

"I prefer talking it over," he said. 

"You will have to talk alone. Besides, I expect 
Bernard at any moment now : he is always punctual. 
If you are hare when he comes, I shall tell him 
exactly what you have done." 

He laugihed, quite good-humouredly, rather con- 
temptuously. 

"Oh, no, you won't," he said cheerfully. 

"Why not?" 

"There are a hundred reasons: I shan't have 
time to give you all of them. In the first place, 
you know quite well that I shouldn't have played 
the cad — oh yes, I admit that, if it's any good to 
you — ^unless you had made it possible for me. Ber- 
nard would know quite well tliat I shouldn't have 
done such a thing unless I had been granted facil- 
ities. One isn't a cad out of a clear sky. Again, 
your telling him would be rather degrading to you, 
and that would spoil the wax-doll stunt. Again, 
you don't really want to quarrel with me: you may 
think you do for the moment, but — ah, I could wish 
him unpunctual for once." 

There was a step on the landing outside, and a 
knock at the door. That was so characteristic of 
Bernard. Dozens of Celia's friends just walked in: 
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Bernard alone, who had the best right of all to 
enter, mvariably asked for admittance. . . . 

Vincent got up as he entered. 

"Celia warned me of your beastly punctuality," 
he said. "Kiss her, Bernard. Don't mind me." 

Bernard looked rather neatly displeased, and did 
exactly as he was told. 

"My dear chap," he said, "thanks tremendously 
for the permission. Eh, Celia?" 

She pulled him to her. 

"I am glad you have come," she said. "Sit 
down on the arm of my chair. If it isn't comfort- 
able, sit on the floor. Cigarette? Oh, Viacent, I Ve 
never offered you any port. Darling, when Vincent 
comes to see me, he usually asks for port. What's 
been happening? Where is everybody? How is 
Turkey? Go on." 

"Sick man," said Vincent. "So am I." 

He looked straight at Celia, challenging her, 
markedly, unmistakably to fulfil her absurd promise 
of telling Bernard "what he had done." He saw 
that challenge comprehended by her and declined 
with the droop of her eyelids. He proceeded to 
take up his own challenge himself. 

"Yes, I'm a sick man too," he said. "I'm knocked 
out by your engagement to Celia. Why doesn't 
she marry me instead? That's what I asked her 
just before you came in. No reasonable reply of 
course. She just drivelled. I hate people being 
contented. It's a shirking of the human burden. 
We ought all to be miserable, considering what a 
fake the whole world is." 
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"Fake, is it?" said Bernard, letting his hand drop 
on to Celia's arm. "Fake, I think you said. Fake! 
Celia, he says, Take/ The world's a fake/ " 

Vincent gave a great yawn. 

"Good Heavens, man," he said. "If you say 
any word over often enough, it sound silly. If 
you say 'love' twenty times over, you'll find it be- 
comes perfectly meaningless. I'll leave you to do 
it, for I must be off. The little victims shall play." 

"Victims," said Bernard, in a strictly neutral tone. 

"Yes. When is the altar going to be decked? 
Make it when I'm away." 

Celia in the shelter of Bernard became natural 
again without an effort. 

"My dear, I'll promise not to ask you," she said. 
"Then it won't matter if you are here or not." 

"That's perfect of you. Good-bye." 

The door closed behind him, and they heard his 
brisk and heavy step descending the stairs before 
either spoke. Just as Bernard's entry had restored 
the sense of protection to the girl, so Vincent's exit 
removed the danger that had threatened her. In 
that first sense of its removal, it was simply suffi- 
cient that he was no longer here : the exciting oppres- 
sion of his personality was gone, and the mere^ 
deliverance from that brought a relief that did not 
look beyond the moment. She sat close to her lover,, 
her hand in his, seeking the comfort of his proxim- 
ity. She had certainly looked into the eyes of 
danger just now, and that made the present security 
sweeter than its wont. She wrapped it round hen 
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folding it about her . . . she sat in the broad shadow 
of it, protected from the brazen heat. 

"Oh, what an odd creature," she said. "And 
really, my dear, the oddest thing about him is that 
he is a friend of yours." 

"It's a friendship of antipathies springmg from 
proximity," began Bernard. 

Celia was still conscious of the enormous relief of 
Vincent's departure: she pulled Bernard down into 
her chair, revelling in the cessation of the strain. 
Had he been a dog, she would have caressed him 
just like that. 

"Oh, you force me to translate," she said, "before 
I get your meaning. You were at school and col- 
lege with him, and saw a great deal of him and 
disliked him all tiie time. Do say you dislike him." 

"I can't do that quite. Antipathy isn't dislike: 
it's more a distance of tastes and principles. Vin- 
cent's rather like snuff: he produces spasms, he 
makes you sneeze. On the whole it's rather pleas- 
ant." 

"I shan't take any more snuff," said Celia. 

Bernard was silent a moment. 

"I thought there was something frictional when 
I came in," he said. "What had he been saying? 
Oh, yes, and what did he mean by telling me that 
he had asked you to marry him?" 

It was brought home to Celia how exquisitely 
rigiht Vincent had been when he told her that die 
would not tell Bernard what had passed. 

"Oh, that was just his extravagant way of con- 
^gratulating you," she said. "He congratulated me 
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too in that sort of maimer. He said I was not nearly 
up to yom* mark." 

Banard stiffened a little. 

"Nobody has yet accused him of good taste," he 
said drily. 

Celia still felt disposed to chatter from mere sense 
of relief, but into her chatter there crept a certain 
advocacy for Vincent. 

"Was that bad taste?" she said. "I really 
don't see why. He puts things more directly than 
other people, that is all. He doesn't wrap them up 
and present them on silver salvers: he chucks them 
at you. What could be a more vivid way of say- 
ing that he congratulated you, than by saying he 
wanted to marry me himself, or of congratulating 
me then by saying I wasn't worthy of you?'^ 

"Bad taste," said Bernard. 

Celia wrinkled her eyebrows: a soft perpendicular 
crease inserted itself between them. 

"I don't see it," she said. 

"Surely." 

She wondered at the strange contradictions that 
one mind can hold simultaneously. Just now she 
had been fleeing to Bernard for protection: a mo- 
ment afterwards, even as she nestled to him, she 
was standing up for the influence from which she 
had sought refuge. It seemed that she might dis- 
like a man herself . . . but would not permit others 
to criticize him. Certainly she disliked him, she 
was sure of that; she disliked and feared him. For 
her own protection she must remember that, and 
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ceaae thinking about him whether for his defence 
or her own. 

"Oh, Bernard," she said. "I love your attitude 
when you have quite made up your own mind. You 
don't want to argue, you don't even want to see 
your opponent's view, you draw your own view 
down over your face like a visor. Put up your 
visor, dear. I'm not going to argue either. And 
why," she said dramatically, addressing the fire- 
guard, "why are we talking about Vincent? What's 
Hecuba to Vincent, or we to Hecuba? And per- 
haps you'll tell me what that means." 

He laughed, putting his arm round her. 

"I haven't the slightest idea," he said. "But if 
you want to know, I'll think about it. My darling, 
I find such lovely meanings in all you do or say. I 
often wonder when you will cease dawning on me. 
You keep dawning on me the whole time. It's one 
eternal sunrise to be witii you. I don't believe it 
will ever fade into the light of common day. Lord, 
how I wish I was a poet. I would tell the world 
what you are." 

She smiled at him, shaking her head. 

"Oh, don't idealize," she said. "I shall disap- 
point you if you do." 

"I am a grovelling realist," said he. "I made a 
vision to myself, decking it witii all the glory and 
wonder of a dream, and you make it grindingly, 
inexorably real by just being yourself. I've done 
with idealization. I'm no more than a crabbed, 
qjectacled old student of you. Go on being what 
you are." 
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Celia found her brain saying, "It's I of whom he's 
talking." Never once did it say "It's he who is 
talking." She knew that an immeasurable chasm 
isolates every single human soul from every other, 
and here was he throwing a rainbow-bridge across 
to her, and with ecstatic security walking on it. 
Daily the miracle took place before her eyes, and yet 
she could not believe it. She looked wildly around, 
so to speak, for a rainbow-bridge of her own, but 
found no such article. As so often before, she had 
to find some stepping-stones, and paint them with 
the colours that seemed to match the rainbow. • . . 
Yet she wanted the rainbow, she did her best to 
reproduce it. 

She was tracing with her finger a blue vein on the 
back of his hand. 

"That's Bernard," she said. "And the finger is 
me. And where they touch, that's us. Oh, what 
about grammar? What will the crabbed, spectacled 
student think? He will say This ridiculous speci- 
men that I'm studying doesn't even know grammar.' 
So he'll tear me up into little bits in his fingers and 
throw me into the waste-paper basket. I shall help 
to light the fire to boil his kettle next morning. . . . 
Now, if I go on, I shall be silly." 

"Be silly." 

"No: it's silly to be silly. Besides, you told me 
there was something you wanted to ask me." 

Bernard made no pretence of not recollecting. 

*Tfes, I wanted to ask you something," he said. 
"It's rather bald, and as uninteresting as anything 
that concerns you can be. But I really want to 
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know. Can you tell me what your father's income 
is? There or thereabouts?" 

Celia did not reply directly. 

"Has poor Daddy been asking you for money?" 
she asked. 

Bernard could answer with truth and reassurance 
as to this. Philip had certainly not asked him for 
money, for he had been quick enough to anticipate 
that request while it was only imminent. 

"He has done nothing of the kind," he said. 
"Please do not think that."* 

"What am I to think, then?" she said. 

"You are not to think at all, darling," he said. 
"You are to answer me what I asked you, if you 
will be so kind." 

Celia stared in front of her, without speech, but 
bu^ searching for some memory. 

"It was the night of the last air-raid," she said 
at length, "when poor Daddy went alone into the 
cellar. You and he stopped behind the other men 
after dinner to have a talk. If he didn't ask you 
for money, he said something that made you offer 
it him. I apologize for him, Bernard." 

"He would be very much astonished if he knew," 
said Bernard, trailing a red herring. 

'TTou don't deny it then?" said the girL 

"I could argue it." 

"My dear, spare your trouble. Now I will tell 
you. Daddy has plenty of money: he and I lived 
quite comfortably. On the top of that, he sold my 
companionship to my mother. She gave him more 
to let me go. He set up a motor-car on it, and a 
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butier. It's all too degrading. And now he has 
sold me again. He is wretched. Kindly idealize 
Daddy for me. I should be truly grateful." 

She turned away from him, and stabbed at a log 
in the g^ate. 

"I hope you won't give him anything," she said. 
"He is trafficking in me." 

She held the poker up, with its next blow unde- 
livered. Was she much better, after all, than her 
bargaining Daddy? Was she not even much worse? 
He was only taking advantage of Bernard's wealth, 
while she was taking advantage of something be- 
yond wisdom or the price of rubies. At that mo- 
ment she could more easily have apologized for 
herself than for him. 

For his part Bernard was amazed at this sudden 
explosion of feeling in Celia, not knowing what lay 
below it. He knelt by her on the hearthrug. 

"But, my darling, you are quite absurd," he said. 
"Look at it from my point. Supposing you were 
very poor, and had a brother whose education was a 
problem to your father, because he could not afford 
to send him to Sandhurst or the University. Should 
not I be mulishly unperceptive, if, when I had the 
extraordinary happiness to claim you, I did not 
claim the right of looking after him? If it had been 
I who was poor and you who were rich, would not 
you have thought it your right to look after my 
people? Naturally you would: I should not have 
had to remind you of it. You would have been 
ashamed of yourself if you had not thought of that 
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before I did. So, in exactly the same way, should I 
have been ashamed if I had let your father draw 
my attention — ^no, not that " 

"Ah, it was that," said Celia. 

All Bernard's adroitness, that surface quality in 
which he was adept, was awake. That Philip should 
have hinted at his needs (or his desires) distressed 
Celia, and all his brain was alert to remove that 
distress. 

"You will not let me finish," he said, laughing. 
"I think Vincent's spectacles which made him put 
the lowest possible interpretation on everythmg, 
must have descended on your delicious nose. It 
was inevitable, as your father and I were talking 
about business matters, that your father's circum- 
stances came on to the board. I didn't want, as 
a matter of fact, to talk business with him. His 
lawyer would have disclosed his circumstances to 
mine. And then, believe me, I should have done 
what it was my privilege to do, without consulting 
you at all. Go back to the imaginary case of your 
having a brother. Wouldn't it be infamous if I 
didn't anticipate any request for help from him?" 

"You put it quite beautifully," said Celia, in her 
most neutral voice. 

"There is no question of putting it beautifully: 
I only want to put it sensibly. A man of your 
father's interests and abilities ought to have ihe 
opportunity of making more of them. ... Do you 
know, I hate this discussion? It is a dreadful waste 
of time. I have said what I wanted to say." 
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Celia felt the first completely spontaneous im- 
pulse of admiration for him that she had ever ex- 
perienced. She knew, internally, from her knowl- 
edge of her father, how essentially sordid his appeal 
must have been. If he had not actually made the 
appeal, he had certainly hinted at it in a manner 
which to Bernard was unmistakable and revolting. 
Yet here was Bernard valiantly championing him. 
She made no mistake, either, as to the cause of his 
so doing. It was merely for her sake, and in that 
conviction she got another glimpse of him, as of 
some summit 

It was with this in her mind that she spoke. 

"Oh, I wish I was big," she said. "Shall I grow, 
Bernard?" 

Bernard congratulated himself, his surface self, on 
his adroitness. A flurry of words, all well chosen, 
seemed to have done their work by the mere qjlash 
that they made. He had hated his interview with 
Philip, but he hated infinitely more the notion that 
it was on Celia that the burden of its unpleasantness 
was cast. But her last speech looked as if she had 
got rid of it again : she had acquiesced, it appeared, 
and swam away from the splash. 

"Big!" he said. "Oh, you immense thing! And 
there's something more. Vincent alluded to it. 
Would it bother you if I asked you? Victims, you 
know. The question was Vhen'?" 

Celia's mind took just one broad sweep, scouting 
round the horizons. All round there was fear and 

a 

nightmare, black gulfs below precipices, dangerous 
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uplanda When she poised agaln^ she saw below a 
secure valley a quiet harbourage. 

"Oh, my dear, as soon as possible," she said. 
*'A fortnight from now? Three weeks? What are 
banns? As soon as they will let us." 
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CHAPTER I 

Oke day in June Celia was sitting on tiie lawn in 
front of Stonepitts, a small house belonging to Ber- 
nard, that stood on the edge of Blair Forest in 
Sussex. It couched below the ridge over which there 
passed the main road to Brighton, and looked south- 
wards towards the downs that ran like some long 
serge rampart across the horizon. Between it and 
them the ground declined sharply across meadows 
tall with hay into the Weald, which lay shimmer- 
ing below the heat haze of this still afternoon. 
Northwards, across the yew hedges and brick walls 
of the garden, the slope mounted gently upwards 
to tracts of gorse and heather, set with occasional 
clumps of pines, to where, a mile away, Matcham 
Place spread its wings and courtyards above its 
long white terrace. A Gothic tower rather terribly 
reared itself in the centre of the pile, over the gate- 
way, and on the top of it was a flag-staff bearing 
the ensign of the Red Cross. Up there some westerly 
current of wind was moving, for the flag flutt^ed 
and sometimes wholly displayed itself. 

The lawn, at tlie edge of which Celia sat, was 
backed by the red-brick Elizabethan house, lately 
converted by Bernard from a farm into a dwelling 
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house, convenient to inhabit for week ends, and for 
the last three years, since the big house had been 
given up to national needs, he had repeatedly used 
it, and more especially during these six months 
since his marriage. On two other sides of the lawn 
ran low brick walls, in the centre of one of which 
stood an iron gate which gave on to the road. On 
the fourth side, a steep grass bank fringed with a 
hedge of rambler roses gave access, by means of 
stone steps, to an orchard of apple-trees growing 
from rougher meadow grass which m spring was 
starred with narcissus and daffodil. Along the side 
of this, set in a short avenue of firs, and separated 
from it by a yew hedge, ran the road which passed 
outside the brick walls of the garden where Celia 
sat, and curled round the house to the entrance at 
the far side. From lack of labour the flower-beds 
that lined the house and the garden walls were a 
little riotous and rather more jungle-Uke than a 
stricter supervision would have permitted, but that 
accorded well enough with the mellow brick and 
the air of dignified leisure that the house presented. 
It took its ease in the country and a little homespun 
shabbiness waa quite in place. 

Celia was alone for the moment on this Saturday 
afternoon. Her mother, who had come down with 
her yesterday, was somewhere in the house: prob- 
ably the sound just now of a wiadow sharply closed 
indicated that she was in her bedroom and had shut 
out the mephitic poison of the country air. It was 
seldom that she left London at all, and when she did 
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she immured herself as far as possible from the foul 
miasma of flowers and hay-scent that might steal 
in through a window. For a few minutes after 
lunch she had strolled with Celia about the lawn, 
making sharp indentations in the grass with her 
high heels, and that surely had been enough sam- 
fice to the pagan deities of the country. Tommy 
Bridges was indoors too : the rather irritating noise 
of a tune being picked out on the piano probably 
indicated his whereabouts. But it would never do 
to be irritated with anything that Tommy did now- 
adays, for he was blind. A noise of quarrelling 
voices mingled with the tune : Tommy and his nurse, 
or, to put it another way round, Jimmie and his 
nurse were at variance. 

"No. It's a flat," said Jimmie. 

"No, it isn't." 

"But it's written tiiere. I can see it, and you 
can't," roared Jimmie. 

"If you weren't a one-legged cripple," said 
Tommy, "I would knock you down. There goes 
the music-book. Pick it up, swine!" 

Then followed loud laughter, and the resxmiption 
of the music-hall tune. . . • Celia knew that those 
two were "splendid" — ^there was really no other 
word for them — ^but she could not feel it: her head 
was aware of it, but not her heart. One of them 
wore large black spectacles with wire at the side, like 
meat-safes. The other moved himself about in a 
bath-chair, the wheels of which he spun with amaz- 
ing dexterity with one hand while he steered him- 
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self by means of a small front wheel with the other, 
and an apron was strapped across him to conceal 
the double amputation. Their very splendour got 
on her nerves, their bravery and cheerfulness made 
her wince. She could wholly admire this with her 
head^ but she got no further than that. Sometimes 
Tommy's spectacles fell off, sometimes the apron 
of Jimmie's chair came unbuttoned, and she hated 
herself for hating it. . . . 

The noise was really rather intolerable; it waa 
impossible to read, and presently Celia strolled 
away round the house to find some more sequestered 
study. Violet, who was nursing in the officers' hos« 
pital at Matcham Place, would soon be here, for 
she had secured three days' leave, after a long, stren- 
uous spell of work, and was to spend them with 
Celia, or rather with Tommy, to whom she had been 
engaged just before he was wounded. Celia had 
scarcely seen Violet since then, for she herself had 
been almost entirely in town while the other had 
been nursing and she wanted a talk with her. She 
wanted to comprehend, for instance, how it waa 
that Violet had seemed to have experienced a pas- 
sionate access of devotion to her lover since his 
blindness: she had certainly been very fond of him 
before, but now her letters to Celia were intoxicated 
products. Could pity ever be distilled into such an 
elixir of love? No doubt pity was akin to love, but 
only a poor relation surely, not ^e head of the whole 
clan. • • • 

The breeze that had been stirring the flag up at 
the hospital had now flowed down into the vall^ 
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here, and it blew across Celia's face as she stood 
at the end of the garden looking up towards the 
edge of the forest, spiced with the aroma of the 
heather-scent and the cocoa-nut sweetness of the 
gorse. There was a bank of the latter just across 
the road outside, where the open forest began, and 
she could hear the constant minute explosions of 
the seed-pods as the sun fired them. Spring had 
been cold and late, with snow at Easter, but May, 
a warm, belated month of spring had dropped down 
from heaven in a shower of golden dajrs, and on its 
heels while yet spring lingered had followed the full 
luxuriance of sunmier. Never had the outward vis- 
ible world shown so riotous an exuberance of blos- 
soming life, and yet once agam as Celia looked, she 
knew that she saw but with her eyes; she was aware, 
but she did not feeL There seemed to be a barred 
door between her brain and her heart: her intelli- 
gence, her perception knocked at it, but there came 
no answer. 

As she sat there, a realization of her own loneli- 
ness suddenly seethed round her, bubbling out of 
the consciousness of her emotional sterility. She 
had not the emptiness and ache which comes some- 
times to those who have loved and suffered and 
whose sap has run dry ; she had the sheer blankness 
of one who has never comprehended at all. For 
more than six months now she had lived with an 
adoring husband, whom she thoroughly liked, but 
who was no more than a sympathetic figure in a 
play which had never yet gripped her. . . . 

This simile which had occurred to her as she stood 
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looking out ov^ the heath^y upland, just fitted 
h^ essential emptiness. Thare were charming set- 
tings to the scenes: tiiere were little side-issues that 
amused, interested and even for the time absorbed 
her: there were little humours of minor situations, 
occasional wit, pieces of neat dialogue in which she 
joined or to which she listened, but that which 
to h^ should have been the thread that bound all 
these fragments together, the plot round which th^ 
were grouped and to which they supplied decora- 
tion, namely, the fact of her married life, failed to 
reach her at alL B^nard, for instance, was coming 
down here this evening, and her heart went out not 
a single step to meet him on the way. It sat here 
in its cool cave, ready to regard him with kindli- 
ness whai he appeared, and hoping, paiiaps^ that 
he would not make too many demands on it. 

It was indeed from that direction, if any, that 
danger threatened; his intense devotion to her was 
precisely that which taxed ha:* most. In those six 
months she, with ha:* quick perceptions and intelli- 
gent adaptability, had learned to speak a language 
of little signs and similes and phrases, which con- 
stituted for him a sweet and satisfying passivity 
that seemed to welcome and treasure his devotion. 
Neva: yet had she shown him one single gesture of 
impatience or irritability: she was like the blue- 
robed image of the Madonna whose smile was a 
miracle of divine tenderness to its worshipper. It 
would be an omission of great stupidity if she ever 
ceased to smile, and of really criminal idiocy, if in- 
stead of smiling she frowned. She felt reasonably 
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convinced that she could always keep the smile 
going, but she did not conceal from herself that the 
thing had become an effort She had to be alert: 
it was something of a strain if she was alone with 
Bernard for long, and that situation she took pains 
to avoid. Originally, as regards this week end, he 
had suggested that he and she should be alone here, 
and she (in accordance with wisdom) had given 
a cordial welcome to his proposition. 

"Ah, you do think of nice things," she had said. 
"That will be lovely. Put it down in your engage- 
ment book, Bernard, or you'll forget, and ask some- 
body else as well, and I shall sulk." 

His eye lit up: that kind of rejoinder, so easy 
to make, completely satisfied him: the Madonna 
even winked as well as smiled. But, without mak- 
ing any effort to get anybody else to break the pro- 
jected solitude, she waited for something to turn up. 
Something always turned up if you waited. On this 
occasion Tommy's release from hospital served her 
turn, and she went to Bernard again. 

"Darling, Tommy Bridges — that jolly blind boy — 
is just out of hospital," she said, "and there's Violet, 
you know, down at Matcham. She is getting a 
couple of days' leave for that Sunday, which you 
and I had ear-marked just for ourselves. Tommy 
wants to get out of London, and ... oh, my dear, 
isn't it a bore? But I think it would be kind if I 
took Tommy's extremdy broad hint, and asked him 
and Violet down to Stonepitts." 

Bernard hit the table with his fist. 
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"Certainly not," he said. "We're engaged It's 
on engagement to each other." 

Celia gave a little sigh. 

"Very well," she said. "That is clever of you. 
How lovely it will be. I will tell Tommy, shall I, 
that we want to be alone? I dare say Violet can 
get leave again soon." 

He hesitated. 

"What a nuisance people are," he said. "And 
what an infernal thing your beastly unselfishness is, 
CeUa!" 

"Ah, but Fm going to be selfish for this Sunday," 
said she. "I'll put Tommy off somehow. I wish 
I lied better." 

"What do you want to do?" he said. 

Celia raised her eyebrows, and up went the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

"I think I should be a little more comfortable if 
we let Tommy and Violet come," she said. . . . 

In London they were seldom alone, for Celia, with 
his eager encouragement, had blossomed into a great 
hostess. They had, on their return from a short 
honeymoon, moved from Bernard's riverside resi- 
dence into the big Georgian house, and the occupa- 
tion of it implied a splendid hospitality. All the 
youth of town on leave from France congregated 
there, and evening after evening dances succeeded 
dinners. Abroad that spring, the fortunes of bat- 
tle were critical, and like Queen Elizabeth in the 
time of the country's peril, Celia acted on the "need 
for mirth in England now." Anxious faces brought 
no help in time of stress, and it was a poor return 
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for the gallantry and steadfastness of those m France, 
and on the other wide-flung battle fronts, if the 
gallant and the steadfast, in their few hours of re- 
lease, found but gloom and pensiveness at home. 
Nor did she n^lect the more solid side of hospi- 
tality: Bernard's work at the Foreign Office, his 
knowledge of Eastern affau's were already making 
their mark, and the house, in the absence of official 
entertainment, was rapidly becoming a place of 
pleasant meeting for diplomatists and foreign visi- 
tors to London. She worked hard for Bernard's in- 
terests, for she was certainly ambitious for him, at- 
tracting there those who would be of use to him, 
and those to whom his undoubted talents could be 
of use, in preparation for the peace-table. All that 
a clever woman of beauty and great tact and wealth 
could do, she did for him, and that was no small 
service, and yet, when she was busiest of all, when 
the length of a long dinner-table divided them, or 
when side by side at the head of the great stairs 
they received their guests, she had always a glance 
for him that told him of the other side of the moon, 
which was his-a whispered word or two m a pause, 
that made a wonder the more about her. Brighter 
than the winking splendour of her jewels were those 
"silent silver lights," and even while the world chat- 
tered and danced round them, he "blessed himself 
with silence." 

It was exactly this which she knew, and it was 
on this she traded. In the affairs of the world, in 
the position, in the cachet which she was already 
beginning to give his house, she worked hard and 
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honourably: she fulfilled him, she raised his value in 
an extraordinary degree by the skill with which she 
made the house a centre not only of youth or gaiety, 
but of the interests which are ready to be attracted 
towards a man of brains and position and great 
wealth if he has by his side a woman who can ap- 
preciate their values, and be the hostess of a salon, 
rather than the maitresse d'hotel of a restaurant. 
Somehow, in spite of the supreme success of her 
mother as a maitresse d'hotel, Celia's talents in her 
own line were not a matter of heredity. She aimed 
at something entirely different : her mother's tar- 
get was yards away from her own, and never did 
she shoot an arrow there. Mrs. Courthope owned 
the most charming social club in London : every one 
went there, and was vastly amused, and sat at ease, 
with a bell by his side, to order what he wanted. 
If he was of sufficient eminence, he could with per- 
fect ease, and pleasure to his hostess, order the com- 
pany he wanted as well. If a Cabinet Minister 
asked her if he might dine with her a week hence 
and meet a man or woman he wanted to see on neu- 
tral ground, he would be sure that Mrs. Courthope 
was delighted — ^literally delighted — ^to arrange that 
for him. But no one arranged her parties for Celia: 
she arranged them herself with a keen eye to Ber- 
nard. 

Here, then, was the essence of her trading. She 
paid him, in these public matters, the coinage that 
was of use to him in his career, knowing that her 
cleverness and her tact on his behalf would be 
construed by him into a personal tribute. As 
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Caesar's wife, she gave tribute to Caesar, not in her 
relation to him as wife, but in his*relation to her as 
Csesar. She meant to make a great man of him, in 
so far as that lay within her power, not because she 
was his wife but because he was her husband Her 
brain, her faculties, her unerring flair were all at his 
service; she only withheld from him the love which 
she was incapable of giving, and for the sake of 
which he would have given up all that she might 
otherwise bring in. 

Their relations, then, were based on a deception 
of which the causes were solidly founded. She 
knew perfectly well that he mistook her devotion 
to his interests for her devotion to him, and she was 
untudng in her efforts to make him continue to do 
so. How much he missed in her she did not know, 
for she satisfied his needs in all ways, and the very 
humility of his access to her was her safeguard. 
There was another safeguard still, known to her, 
though not yet to him, which when he knew it 
would make him prouder of her than ever, and yet 
more humble. She had only known it herself yes- 
terday. 

All this formed not the subject of consecutive 
thought to her now, but the mere flash of con- 
sciousness. What concerned her as she stood over- 
looking the broad sweep of heather and gorse, was 
the utter lack of joy and of the vivid perception 
which is the root of joy with which her surround- 
ings, mental and physical, inspired her. She knew 
the lilacs were in bloom, that the air was redolent 
with hot heather scent, that she was mistress of this 
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gem of a house that stood behmd her and of the 
great palace that crowned the ridge. She knew 
that Violet in ^a hospital motor would presently- 
come tearing down the straight sandy road that led 
up the ridge, that there were two charming boys in 
the house, who both frankly adored her — despite 
the fact that one of them was to marry Violet: 
she knew that soon her husband would be here, and 
that it was hers to give hun the sweetest tidmgs 
that a man, married to the woman he loved, could 
ever hear. But she was outside it all, who was yet 
the very centre of it. None of these things moved 
her, neither the loveliness of the visible world, nor 
the affection of friends, nor the adoration of her 
husband. She was as immobile and perfect as the 
Greek head about which Bernard had woven his 
romantic fancies, endowing it with a million living 
graces, and seeing in it the adumbration of herself. 
It stood, now that his private business with it was 
over, at the top of the stairs of the big London 
house, and in some fantastic fashion it had begun to 
trouble Celia. She saw in it all that she truly was, 
while Bernard saw in it the foreshadowing of all 
that she truly was not. It had been a symbol to 
him ; now it was a sjonbol to her of herself. 

The motor for which she had been looking came 
crawling down the steep ridge, like a fly on the wall. 
She could see Violet's nurse's cap flapping, and pres 
ently there was Violet's hand raised in ecstatic rec- 
ognition. Soon the carriage drew up on the road 
below, and Violet climbed up the meadow bank to 
where she stood. 
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"Oh, what a perfect plan of yours, darling," she 
said. "Bernard wanted this Sunday alone with you 
so dreadfully, and it simply entranced him not to 
get it. He thinks it was too wonderful of you. 
Where's my Tommy?" 

"Your Tonamy is making noises on the piano, and 
quarrelling violently with his Jimmie." 

"Oh, my dear, is Jinunie here too? Darling, you 
think of everything! Tommy will be perfectly 
happy. I shan't go in to see him yet. I shall resist 
till I can't bear it any longer. But I shall be able 
to bear it a long time yet, for if he is thumping 
on the piano with his Jimmie, it means he is happy. 
I won't talk about Tonamy. He is too marvellous 
to talk about. He is, isn't he? He says he is not 
going to be the ordinary wonderful blind man, but 
the blind man. Darling!" 

"Me or Tommy?" said Celia. 

"Both, of course. My dear, the first time I saw 
Tommy after he was blind, he wanted to release 
me from my engagement. Just think of that a 
moment in capital letters. Release Me From My 
Engagement! The ignorance of those children who 
are called men! He insisted on it, without inquir- 
ing into my views on the question at all. He sup- 
posed in his silly soul that I couldn't love him any 
more because he was blind. Do tell me: is Bernard 
ever stupid like that? From what you know of 
Bernard, do you imagine that he thinks you could 
cease to care for him because something happened 
to his eyes or his nose. What have Tonamy's eyes 
got to do with him? I apologize for talking about 
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him when I said I wouldn't. Let's talk about you : 
you're the only other possible thing to talk about." 

Celia experienced at that moment a gigantic ac- 
cess of envy. She would have bartered all the 
pleasure of the world to experience that sort of hap- 
piness. Her own inability to comprehend vexed 
and irritated her, and she ransacked her storehouse 
of remembered sensations to find anything which 
resembled the colour of that. When had she ever 
been stung out of herself, so that her soul, like 
Violet's, was disembodied, and clung only to some- 
thing quite external to herself? Never with Bernard 
had she got away from herself, never with Violet, 
never. . . . And she turned back from that direc- 
tion, conscious that mingled with fear and with 
dislike, there was something that, inharmoniously 
enough as in Bakst decoration, repeated a colour 
jarring indeed, but related. 

She swept that from her mind : the eflFort required 
was but small, for it had long been a habit with her 
to shut her ears to one particular group of ... of 
discords. For several months now she had neither 
seen Vincent nor heard from him, for instead of 
those safe, swift journeys to Rome, he had been sent 
to Russia, where revolution and counter-revolution 
and the^ grim rise of Bolshevism had succeeded one 
another in a long nightmare of swollen barbarism. 
For a few weeks after his departure, Bernard had 
got news of the mission on which he was sent: then 
the curtain had fallen. Celia hardly knew if she 
wanted it to rise again. If that was not to be, she 
wanted the certainty that the last act was over. . . 
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"Oh, we won't talk about me, just for once," she 
said, letting her irritation wrinkle the smooth slow- 
ness of her speech. "I'm too prosperous to talk 
about. Happy is the woman who has no history, but 
h^ happiness debars her from being a subject of 
conversation. Tommy now! Supposing he was 
bald and blind and deaf and toothless and armless 
and legless. What would then be left to whidi you 
could b^devoted?" 

Violet merely laughed. 

"What a question!'' she said. "There would be 
Tommy left." 

"And dumb," said Celia. "And with cancer, and 
consumption, and corns and cramp?" 

"Darling, he couldn't have corns if he hadn't got 
any feet," said Violet carefully. "But I don't see 
what you mean. Of course he has got delicious hair, 
crumply hair, if you know what I mean, and lovely 
teeth, and jolly arms and legs, but all that is only 
Tommy's possessions. That isn't Tommy. I might 
as well ask you if you would cease to love Bernard 
if he hadn't got any nice houses and enormous 
quantities of money." 

"Oh, that's not the pomt," said Celia. "Could 
you fall in love with a torso? I think you would 
be a very odd person if you could." 

"And that's not the pomt," said Violet. "The 
'point is that when you had once fallen in love with 
a man, nothing, except his ceasing to care for you, 
could alter your devotion. I should be miserable 
if Tommy had his limbs lopped from him and lost 
the things I liked so dreadfully. But as long as he 
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loved me, how could I change? Certainly, darlmg, 
when you put it so crudely, and tell me to imagine 
Tonamy being a torso, you make it sound rather 
impossible, but the other is more impossible." 

"And if he frightened you and was disagreeable 
and coarse and cowardly,'' said CeUa, pursuing her 
own train of thought. 

Violet considered thia 

"I suppose I should tell myself that he was none 
of those things," she said. "I should .say he didn't 
mean to frighten me, and was extremely agreeable 
and refined and brave." 

"But that would be foolish." 

"Now you have hit the point. One is foolish. 
Whatfdoes that matter?" 

They had been sauntering by the big yew hedge, 
and had turned from there on to the gravel patii 
that led by the fir-trees that lined the short avenue 
from the gate. As they loitered here, the sharp ping 
of a bicycle-bell sounded, and the moment after- 
wards a boy with a tel^ram curved through the 
gate. He saw Celia, and dismounted. 

"Telegram for you, my lady," he said. "Any an- 
swer?" 

Celia opened it and read the two lines which it 
contained. 

"No, no answer," she said, crumpling it up and 
throwing it into the long grass by the hedge. The 
boy mounted his bicycle again, and with feet up 
sped down the hill up which he had climbed. Celia 
watched him till he was out of sight. 

"From Bernard," she said at length. "Vincent 
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Douglas has just got back from Russia^ and Bernard 
is bringing him here for the Sunday." 

"You wiU like that?" asked Violet. 

"It will be interesting to hear what he has to 
tell us/' said Celia. 

"I know, but you don't say whether you like it. 
One doesn't always like what is interesting." 

Celia moved towards the house. 

"You mean really that you don't like Vincent's 
coming here?" she said. 

"I suppose I do. Tommy doesn't like hun either, 
and I don't think Bernard does. Why is he bring- 
ing him then? Oh, perhaps he thought you liked 
him." 

Celia just perceptibly shrugged her shoulders, as 
if this was a matter hardly worth mention. 

"Oh, there are quantities of people about whom 
one doesn't know whether one likes them or not," 
shotsaid. "But certainly I shall like to hear about 
Russia. I must go in and tell them there will be 
one more. I hope Bernard has remembered to 
bring something in the way of meat." 

Violet's face assumed an aspect of idiotic inten- 
sity. 

"Oh, listen!" she said. "That's Tommy at the 
piano; isn't it marvellous of him to determine to 
learn it. He has got a beautiful touch already." 

Celia laughed outright. 

"For Heaven's sake, don't tell Tonmiy that imtil 
Monday," she said. 

The night was very warm and luminous with a 
full moon, and when after dinner a suggestion arose 
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of garden strolling, taken up by Violet and her lover, 
it was with the utmost geniality that the girl wel- 
comed Jimmie as the third. Her way of love was 
not in the least to segregate herself with Tommy, 
but to surround him with anjdiiing that was agree- 
able to him. If Jinmiie's companionship was not 
desired by him, he would certainly tell his paj so 
with the directness that characterized their inter- 
course, but he appeared to think that three would 
make an admirable company, and so after Jimmie's 
bath-chair had stuck in the doorway and been re- 
leased, it followed that the other four were left 
indoors. Celia, from whom came this suggestion 
of a stroll in the garden, had intended that Bernard 
should take it up, and she would then have made 
the opportunity to tell him her news. But he was 
speaking at the moment to her mother, and Violet 
had acted on the proposal. Now certainly tha gar- 
den was no longer a place for whispered confid^ices, 
for the sight of the full moon had giv^i rise to the 
idea of a raid, and the lawn resounded with whistles 
and cries of "Take Cover." As she stood at the 
window, Celia could see Jimmie's bath-chair career- 
ing about the lawn and nearly upsetting over a 
croquet-hoop. Tommy was pushing it, and Vio- 
let's share in the exhibition seemed to be to get out 
of its way. It was an odd form of moonlight love- 
making, but Violet's laughter and Tommy's cat- 
calls seemed to indicate that it satisfied. . . . 

She turned back from the window into the room 
again. Vincent was seated by her mother, filling 
the place, as his wont was, with his domineering 
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vitality. He had scarcely spoken a word to her 
yet: without pointedly avoiding her, he had had his 
attention occupied in other ways, and, during din- 
ner, Celia, following a lead that seemed uninten- 
tional, had made no attempt to claim a hostess's 
share in her guest. She was conscious, however, 
that her share in this mutual neglect was a little 
overdone: more than once, when it was obvious he 
was about to speak to her, she turned aside and 
spoke to some one else. Somewhere at the back of 
her mind was pique that he paid so little attention to 
her, and she wondered if Bernard noticed the slight 
constraint, of which she was acutely conscious. 
The whole situation, if indeed there was a situation, 
was to her feeling forced and unnatural ; she wished 
Bernard had not brought him. Yet she knew, even 
as she told herself she wished that, that if the raid- 
ing of her little finger would have transported him 
back to Russia or any other conveniently remote 
spot, she would not have stirred a muscle. 

Her mother, lucfeily, was completely unconscious 
of any inharmoniousness anywhere, for it took a 
social cataclysm to upset her pleasure in the com- 
pany of others, and she was embarked in a finely 
incoherent monologue that started from a desire 
to hear about Russia. 

"So terrible,'' she said; "and just when we had 
been told it was a steam-roller on its way to Berlin. 
Fancy having a revolution just then, when it was 
so important to get on with the war. And not 
content with one revolution, they must have an- 
other. What did they all want? Why have two 
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revolutions? And now Mr. Douglas tells us that 
there is an anti-Bolshevist reaction coming. What 
is it all about? Why don't they make up their 
minds or have an election? They are like children, 
and the steam-roller all going to bits." 

Vincent had got up and was standing in front of 
the fireplace, and as Mrs. Courthope was expressing 
these views, Bernard had sat down on the arm of 
Celiacs chair. His coat-sleeve lay against her bare 
arm, pressing it, and she was aware that Vincent 
had taken notice of this. Without knowing pre- 
cisely why, she moved a little sideways towards her 
husband, returning the pressure and letting Vincent 
see it. 

Instantly he turned to her mother. 

"Precisely ; you have hit it,'' he said. "They are> 
like children. Eighty million — ^isn't it, Bernard — 
eighty million children have got hold of machine- 
guns and cannons and soldiers and all sorts of real 
weapons, instead of pop-guns and lead soldiers, and 
here's the result, that nobody knows what they are 
playing at. The only certain thing is that they are 
being killed or dying of starvation by the tens of 
thousands. They are playing at different games 
too. In one street in Petrograd there will be a 
pitched battle going on, and in the next an excellent 
performance of Russian ballet." 

"Those terrible Bolshevists," said Mrs. Court- 
hope. "The Czar! All those beautiful jewels. 
Poland too. Most complicated." 

Vincent had turned to Bernard and Celia again> 
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and once more Celia fitted her shoulder into Ber- 
nard's arm. 

"You have told us nothmg yet," she said. 
"Would it bore you to talk about what you saw, 
to tell us what you expect?" 

For the next half-hour Vincent held them, as he 
could hold even an antipathetic audience. He had 
a marvellous gift of clarifying a complicated situa- 
tion, of disentangling from a ravelled heap of 
broken knotted pieces one thread and then another, 
joining this to that, until at length, instead of a 
confused jumble of sundered facts, there emerged as 
by a conjuring trick the whole thread complete. He 
had vivid languge in which to clothe the vigour of 
his thought, he had strong gestures to emphasize 
the important, and the power of making detail 
illustrate and not obscure the broad lines of his 
argument. At his bidding, at the waving of the 
wand of words, there rose the jewel-encrusted 
throne of Czars, with the vermin crawling round its 
feet and the spectre of Nihilism at its back. Then 
came, still in brief, the democratic impulse which 
made the autocrat put off the divinity in which, for 
the vast mass of the people, his Czardom was in- 
vested. With that the spectre behind the throne 
throve and gathered solidity, for if the Czar was but 
a man like other men, then in truth he was no Czar 
at all. Down toppled the throne, crash followed 
crash, and lo, here was the nation playing bitter 
marbles in the gutter. 

By degrees Vincent captured Celiacs attention 
completely: he made her unconscious of her hus- 
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band, and she moved away from him, as if to de- 
tach herself from any distraction. Though the facts 
were well known to the speaker, he had never yet 
grouped them before to make them intelligible to 
others, and his exposition was a miracle of impro- 
vised speech. At the end he sat down in the chair 
n^ct Celia. She turned to him with the naturalness 
that had been lacking all the evening. 

"That's wonderfully interesting," she said, '^ou 
lore the Pied Piper, you know. I told Violet so 
long ago. You enthralled me: I am a little dazed 
because, since you stopped speaking, I have re- 
turned from Russia." 

Not till then did she recollect that Bernard was 
sitting by her. 

"Bernard," she said, "you must pin down the 
Pied Piper to dine with us in town, and get the men 
of your Russian department to meet him. There 
is Edgar Antrobus, for instance. And all that Vin- 
cent told us about the Black Sea coast bears on 
your work in Turkey. Pick his brains, darling, pick 
them, pickle them: serve them up with your cold 
beef. You must sit up late to-night, Vincent, and 
coach Bernard. No one has really considered how 
the South Russian problem affects Turkey." 

Certainly if Celia had forgotten about Bernard 
and his work and his adjacent arm for a little, she 
had made amends now. But her amends were an 
after-thought: it was Vincent and his exposition 
which had first occupied her to the exclusion of any- 
thing else. His purpose had been to effect just that : 
he would not have exerted an atom of the energy 
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that was the "drive" of his speech in order to inter- 
est Bernard or Mrs. Courthope, but never had he 
called upon all his power of enlisting more im- 
peratively than now, when Celia was added to his 
audience. It was purposely that he had refrained 
from claiming or seeking to capture her individual 
attention before, waiting in his cool, long-headed 
way for an opportunity to capture the attention of 
her among others. That he had done: he had 
made her attend to him in spite of herself. Her 
interest as regards the assistance he might be to 
her husband had been a second thought; primarily 
she had been interested in him. No doubt the sub- 
ject matter interested her too, but that she might 
have got by study and out of reports and corre- 
spondences from Russia. It was his manner of put- 
ting it, the Pied Piper quality that had enthralled 
her, the personal ingredient. 

Bernard got up from the arm of Celia's chair. 

"It's amazingly instructive," he said, with that 
manner that suddenly struck Celia as being a little 
pompous, a little pedantic. "I don't think that 
particular point of view — ^I mean that of regarding 
Russia as a host of uneducated children — ^has ever 
struck anybody at the office. You can't deal with 
them, I see, or frame a policy about Russia, as you 
would if you were dealing with a grown-up nation^ 
Keren^ winding up his brain with champagne! 
Lenin reading fairy tales and eating chocolates, 
furious at being disturbed I Hie moujik braining 
the Colonel with the crucifix on which he was swears 
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ing fidelity! Up-to-date diplomacy is gibberish 
-with such people." 

"I never heard of the situation in which up-to- 
date diplomats did not use gibberish as a means of 
communication," remarked Vincent, "My dear 
Bernard, consider the Foreign OflBce of the field, 
which toils not, neither does it spin. Consider the 
polite gestures, the holding of the lapels of the coat! 
The — ^the tosh of it all. Up-to-date diplomacy says 
it lays its cards on the table. That is because it 
hasn't got any. Edgar Antrobus: let's take Edgar 
Antrobus; where are his cards, except when he play^ 
bridge?" 

Mrs. Courthope broke in. 

"Oh, dear Edgar, not a word against him, Vincent. 
You don't know what dreadful difficulties he has got 
the Allies out of." 

'^es, dear lady, and; who got us into them? 
Antrobus Edgar. The whole Foreign Office is indi- 
vidually employed in getting other members of it 
out of scrapes. Then what's that other Ministry? 
Ministry of Information. I went there this morn- 
ing. I reminded a polite gentleman in khaki that 
we had made certain promises to Poland. He said 
that many things had been said by the AlKed states- 
men. during the war, which we do not wish to pin 
ourselves down to. Then why all this indignation 
about Germany and the scrap of paper? Is that 
comic or isn't it? I suppose it depends on one's 
sense of humour. Don't let us talk about Depart- 
ments any more. I am as dry as a dust-kiln with 
i^ much speechifying. If there is a whisky and 
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soda, Bernard, I will promise you th^re shall not be 
one the moment you show it to me." 

No less than in his speech about Russia had he 
talked at Celia during this spurt of impatience at 
Departmental methods, for Bernard was of the es- 
sence of Department, and he guessed that just then 
he had Celia in a receptive, quasi-hypnotic condi- 
tion, liable to receive suggestions. She might, as 
indeed she presently did, say that Departments 
were only an organized system of brain power. 
Some organization was necessary; why did he not 
offer his services and assist, instead of criticizing? 
But this was all defence of Bernard, and had come 
second in her thoughts. Primarily she had thought 
of him. Effort always seemed to develop his horse- 
power. His vitality was never so compelling as 
when he had been exercising it. With his whisky 
and soda m his hand, he dropped mto the chair next 
hers. 

"What we really want is women^s brains," he 
said. "People say that women are incapable of con- 
secutive thought " 

"Mamma, darling, this is about you," said Celia 
in parenthesis. 

"Certainly it is. Who ever saw Florence climbing 
down one twig and climbmg labouriously up the 
next? She jumps from one to the other and gets 
there. Why go round, if you can fly?" 

"My dear," said Mrs. Courthope, enthusiastically 
"youVe done it! YouVe explained me too beauti- 
fully. That's the truth about me. I just pitch 
like a bird on a twig, where I want to go, while 
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everybody else ia dimbing about. So comforting! 
All the time I puzzle people to know what I mean. 
So slow of them. Bed! One ou^t to go to bed 
early m the country. I shall never forget about 
me and Russia. Oh, here are the raiders. Such a 
failure, darling Violet. Nobody believed it was a 
raid. But what a clever imitation " 

Tommy interrupted. 

^^This is my trick/' he said, with his hands spread 
gropingly in front of him, "I don't know, at least 
you would think I didn't, where Celia is, but I'm 
going to sit down next her. Don't speak, Celia! 
I'm developing an instinct. God! that's Jimmie's 
bath-chair. Stop me if I'm walking into the fire." 

He shuffled across the room, groped with his 
hands along Bernard's chair, passed 'on and came 
to Violet'a 

"There!" he said. 

Celia was not watching Tommy's manoeuvre but 
Violet's face, which was all alight with the unintel- 
ligible. As he steered an undeviating course to- 
wards her, she beckoned to Celia to take her place. 
The two chairs were not far apart, and Celia slid 
noiselessly into the one which Violet had occupied. 
Tommy's questing hands felt her shoulder. 

"Yes, that's Celia," he said triumphantly. "I 
came straight to her." 

"Bravo, old chap," said Jimmie. "I believe you 
looked." 

'Wrong again," said Tommy. "And you can't 
do that sort of thing comparatively speaking. I 
mean, you couldn't run across the room." 
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"All ri^t, one up to you," said Jimmie. 

Tommy went on with his trick. 

"There's some whisky and soda there," he said, 
pointing rather wildly, "and Bernard's going to give 
me some. After that, shall I play to you?" 

"No," said Celia. 

"Very well then, I won't. Pearls before Celiaa 
And a cigarette, please." 

Violet, got up and took one from a box on the 
table. 

"Open," she said. 

"Like a dentist," observed Tommy. 

A trailing movement towards bed again. Celia 
went upstairs with her mother, half intendmg to 
come down agam, but then thinking otherwise, 
went to her room. Bernard's dressing-room com- 
municated with hers, and hearing him come up, 
she dismissed her maid. Presently there came his 
tap on the door, and he looked in, and then came 
across the room to where she sat in front of her 
mirror finishing the plaiting of her hair. He took 
the long braid out of her hands and finished it for 
her. 

"Vincent interested you," he said. "At dinner 
I thought I had made a mistake in bringing him. 
I ought to have asked you whether you would like 
me to." 

"I was delighted," said she. "He was tremen- 
dously interesting." 

"He talked rather nonsense about Departmental 
work. As you well said, the work must be organ- 
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ized. I believe he is ri^t about Russia, but unless 
he is dictator, how are his views to be put into 
practise? What a tongue! I wish I could speak/* 

Celia pinned the finished braid up to her head. 
She intended to tell Bernard to-night the news she 
had received yesterday, but at the moment she 
shunned the tenderness, the joy that must follow. 
In the looking-glass she saw his eager face, the 
brightness of his eyes, his alert love. He laid his 
hand on her head, when she did not speak. 

"Tired are you, darling?" he said. 

"I am rather. Or am I only sleepy?" 

"Sleep then," he said. "Whichever it is, you had 
better sleep. Good-night, you treasure of my 
heart." 

He went back and passed into his dressing-room 
next door. She had remembered his liking for 
wallflowers and had put a vase of them on the 
table by his bed, and now, die supposed, he noticed 
them for the first time, for presently the door 
opened again. 

"Delicious flowers," he said. "Thank you, 
darling." 

Celia sat in front of her glass for five minutes 
more, hearing hun softly stirring in his room. There 
was the thud of one shoe and then another on the 
carpet, and presently a rustle as of a discarded 
shirt. She went to the door and opened it. 

"I just wanted to tell you something," she said. 

He was standing there in thin silk vest and trou- 
sers, his hair ruffled by the passage of his shirt. She 
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saw the buttons on his vest, his unlooped braces, his 
bare feet half hidden in the long wool of a white rug 
that lay by his bed, and still speechless, conscious 
only of these trivialities, she stood there, astonished 
at her own reticence, her imperception. • . • 
"What is it?" he said. "Nothing wrong is there?" 
"No, nothing: something very right," she said, 
knowing that in a moment that tender anxiousness 
would melt like night before the face of dawn. 

"Bernard," she said. "I only learned it yester- 
day. • • . I am going to bear you a child." 



CHAPTER II 

It was in the clear twilight which precedes dawn 
that Celia woke out of dreamless sleep into full con- 
sciousness. There was no fumbling in her mind for 
threads of misty memory, no groping after dor- 
mant impressions; the whole network of little cir- 
cumstances, the meshes through which the stream 
of living flowed, hung distinct and unentangled be- 
fore her. To lie still in bed became instantly im- 
possible, and she rose, went to the window and drew 
up her blind. 

Below her lay the lawn enclosed by the red brick 
walls and bordered with flower-beds. The dew lay 
thick on it, covering it with a mantle of pearly-grey; 
the moisture hung heavy on the flowers, bowing 
their leaves and blossoms, and the brickwork shim- 
mered with it. The scent of damp earth and wet 
grass mounted to where she sat, and for the moment 
an intense silence lay over the world. The first 
half-awakened tunings of the birds with which they 
had hailed the light was over, and not quite yet 
was the hour for day-song. That would come when 
the sun, a Uttle nearer to its rising, flooded itie 
empty spaces of the sky with illuminated blue: as 
yet there was spread over it the dove colour that 
broods between the blue of night and the blue of 
day. One star alone hung there among the branches 
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of the walnut-tree outside the iron gate, burning 
dim with half -quenched brightness. For this mo- 
ment the infinite energy of love that feeds the spar- 
rows and opens the buds of flowers, and flings a 
myriad worlds through unending space, paused 
in the manifestation of its workings. 

The clear, crystalUzed immobility held Celia's 
mind in an untrembling focus, and she seemed to 
see into herself without passion, desire or any im- 
pulse to doud the vision. All was minutely visible 
and clear-cut: she did not look back or forward, and 
was concerned only with what she actually was at 
that still moment. In the centre of the picture 
was the huge mistake of her having married Ber- 
nard without love. Just now she did not r^ret 
nor bewail it: she simply contemplated it and the 
situation which it entailed. The whole total, added 
together and indefinitely multiplied, of her liking, 
affection and admiration of him during all these 
six months of her marriage had not the dynamic 
force of a single minute's space of his love for her. 
Faintly also, but with a cast-iron clarity as through 
the stillness of the air before a thunderstorm, she 
saw that her feeling for a man whom she did not 
even like was more akin to Bernard's love for her 
than her affection for him. It had, at least, the 
quality that took her out of herself, and that was 
the root and spring of love. 

It appeared that no effort of her own could sup- 
ply a single volt of this dynamic energy for her to 
direct as she would. Last night, if ^ver, when she 
told Bernard of her expectations, it should have be- 
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gun to stir and q)arkle in her. She had longed with 
the utmost desire of which she was capable to feel 
with actual experience one atom of that which made 
him a white-hot furnace of pure love for her. No 
personal element seemed to exist in that, or if there 
was any it was consumed and but added to the fire 
that glowed for her. But nothing of that had really 
reached her, or it must surely have communicated 
something of its ardour: instead she could only be 
conscious of the vest, his ruflBied hair, could only 
wait, with the patience and the little caresses which 
were signs to him of the infinite thing, and to her 
were but the tokens with which she deceived him, 
for the moment which soon came, when he remem- 
bered that it was late, and that he must not keep 
her up. She. had determined that she would in 
no way suggest this to him: it should be he who 
thought of it for himself. And this very patience 
of hers had an ugly quality about it; she knew quite 
well that it controlled an impatience of his tender- 
ness, it kept down an inward revolt at his blindness 
in not detecting the inherent falsity which deceived 
him and only wearied her. 

Outside, the breeze of morning sthred, whispering 
in the walnut and shaking the leaves and flowers 
of the dew-drenched plants, and, penetrating into 
her room, it set the blind-cord tapping against the 
window-sill. The dove colour of the sky in the 
hour before dawn was shot with the Uvirig blue of 
day, though the sun not yet risen on the earth 
sent out no direct ray here. But dawn was coming 
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fast now, creeping earthwards down the sky, and m 
the bushes the birds hailed it no longer with ten- 
tative chirrupings but with "actual song." The 
pause was over, the stir of day began, and Celia, 
ceasing to contemplate merely, looked back with re- 
gret, looked forward searching for the wisdom which 
should repair, as best it might, a sickness of soul 
which was remediable only by an elixir that she did 
not possess. 

All her fairness, as well as all her common sense, 
were enlisted on Bernard's behalf. It was true that 
he was partner m the original error, for she had 
told him when he proposed to her that she did not 
love him. But she could understand so much of 
love as informed her that love could not but beUeve 
in its own sovereignty. His love, so it must have 
seemed to him, insisted that it would create love: 
out of her liking for him, out of her will to love him, 
that other must follow. So, though he was partner 
m the mistake, he was an unwillmg partner. Since 
then, up to this day, she had done her best to con- 
.firm him m his mistake. This morning he would 
awake in that wonderment of content and happiness 
which her news last night had brought him. The 
least she owed him, and the most she could do for 
him, was to keep him there. ImpUed in that was 
the necessity that she should hold at arm's length 
from her anything like regret that she had not 
waited till love touched her, anything like spec- 
ulation as to what would be her course if to-day 
she was free to turn where she would. She must 
accept the full responsibility for the situation, and 
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for her own sake (she still came first), as well as for 
Bernard's, make the best of it. Regret, remorse 
in themselves were utterly sterile: it was only when 
they were productive by their sting into lashing you 
forward that they could be of service. Love, per- 
haps, was even now beginning to dawn on the still, 
silent night of hw* indiflference, in some lurid sort of 
trouble and tempest, but she was no longer free even 
to glance there. If there was one atom of honesty 
in her, that was not for her. But to think — she 
could not help allowing herself that moment's won- 
der — to think that once, perhaps only grimly jest- 
ing, Vincent had said to her, "Throw over Bernard 
and marry me. . • ." 

The poverbial fate of good resolutions has a cer- 
tain cynical truth concealed in it, in the fact that 
a good resolution is always made to correct some 
aheady existing tendency which is becoming formid- 
able, rather than to avoid the estabUshment of it. 
There is no need to "resolve" unless there is already 
something to resolve about, the existence of which 
hag the red flag of danger waving, and thus, though 
no doubt a good resolution is better than none at 
all, the mere necessity of one presupposes some- 
thing approaching a habit, or if not that the prob- 
ability of the recurrence of a temptation pulls in 
the direction ascribed to good resolutions. . . . Six 
months ago Celia had gone to meet her fate with 
the sense of seeking security against danger. She 
had thou^t that when she was Bernard's wife she 
would, with her liking and sympathy for him, set- 
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tie down into sheltered quarters, so secure, so com- 
fortable that she would find a species of drowsed 
content which might readily be construed into hap- 
piness. Now she found that her security depended 
not so much on him, but on the defences of her 
own building, and her good resolution of setting 
about them without delay was quickened by the 
clear prudence of so doing. She must build the 
walls of her garden higher and higher yet, so that 
none could overlook her. Bernard must help her 
construction, the child that was coming to her must 
help ; she must occupy herself with a tenacity that 
would refuse to be distracted by any demolishing 
influence. Whatever interested her must be pur- 
sued : she must find interests in things that at pres- 
ent had no appeal to her. She knew well now what 
was ready to inhabit any vacant place in the house 
of her emotions which had only just opened its doors 
to her; that house 6iust be so peopled that there 
was no room for any but the guests she invited. 
Above all, Bernard must be everywhere : there must 
be Bernard himself or some imagined shape of hun 
always present to her. Never must she take her 
eyes or attention ofif him, and yet — and yet when 
only a few hours ago she had possessed him with a 
completeness she had never yet attained to she 
could but see his ruffled hair and the mere acces- 
sories of him. From him — ^him himself — she had 
been so glad to escape. 

She had risen from her seat in the window as the 
breeze of dawn came into her room, and was waJk- 
mg up and down, wondering how, most imme- 
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diately, most strenuously she could train and fortify 
the power of her resolution. And then, even as she 
thought over that, there was no need for her to 
use her imagination any more, for the clear oppor- 
tunity, fresh as the sunbeam that now smote the 
dewy lawn outside, was given her. A tap came 
from the door into his dressing-room. 

"Come in," she said, and he entered. 

"I heard your step, darling," he said. **Are you 
like me? I could not sleep for happiness. I have 
been awake all night . • • and then I heard you 
walking about." 

She had paused as he came across the room to her, 
opposite the window, and the sun just risen vividly 
illuminated the side of her face that was turned 
towards it. Just so, once in November, she had 
been opposite him in the window of his house in 
Chelsea; but then she had seemed scarcely indi- 
vidual, rather the embodiment of that untroubled, 
eternal Grecian type round which his dreams had 
weaved themselves. But now to him the magic 
of that sweet fancy had given place to a reality 
far more magical, for here in the early sunlight of 
this still hour there stood by him she who had 
emerged from myth and was the beloved of his 
human heart, holy to him as never before in her 
coming motherhood. A spoken word, the touch of 
her even, would cause that wondrous white flame 
of love to tremble: for that one moment silence 
only. . . . 

The silence passed into something greater yet, 
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withdrawing itself like the star she had watdhed 
just now into the light of day, absorbed in a greater 
splendour. . . • 
"God's love, Celia/' he said. "It is all one." 
"Out of the blue," as is the phrase, had that 
come. She knew quite well, with Violet for original 
informant, and certain summits of emotion in Ber- 
nard for witness of the same, that below and above 
and around all the happenings of life lay for him 
that great vastness of love from which all came and 
into which all went. With her reason Celia believed 
that too: she foresaw the irrefutable logic of the 
first cause, that could not conceivably be evil, the 
no less irrefutable logic of its immortality. But 
never had the thought of it touched her with emo- 
tion. The logic of it was as unanswerable as a 
proposition of Euclid: you argued yourself a fool 
if you troubled to argue about it. For her it ranked 
with things like the multiplication table, readily 
admitted but not in themselves interesting. But 
for Bernard this logical first cause was the source 
of all that was lovely: so much did he take it for 
granted that he but seldom alluded to it, any more 
than he would have alluded to the fact that he drew 
breath into his lungs and so lived instead of dying. 
It was only when he was quite outside himself that 
the acknowledgment of it found expression. He 
happened to call it God: that was a more compen- 
dious term than the eternal first cause. Or he 
called it love. . . . There to him lay the final ex- 
planation of everything small and great of his love 
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for her, of his industry in his Turkish work, of the 
chirruping of the i^arrows about the eaves. . . . 

Celia at that moment felt a pang of the prof ound- 
est eavy. It was quite unmixed with jealousy: she 
could not be jealous of a thing as far ofF from h^ as 
the moon. But how easy, so she instantaneously re- 
flected, must everjrihing be, if in that was the cai- 
tral fact of your consciousiess. And there, more 
paiiaps than anywhere^ she showed her incompre- 
h^ision* • • • 

"Ah, my dear, how real that is to you,*' she said. 
He shook his head, smiling. 

"How miserably unreal it is to me,*' he said, "if 
one considers the true reality of it. C3ouds and 
darkness, darling: just the gleam.*' 

Suddenly the human glory of the moment seized 
and enveloped him. 

"My God, my God!" he said. 'Tou there in the 
dawn!" 

Then descent into silence came agam, as from 
silence the ascent had come. 

^TTou oughtn't to be up," he said at length. 
"Even if you can't sleep, you should lie down and 
rest. You must take tremendous care of yourself. 
Do get back into bed, dear. There are hours yet 
before you should be thinking of getting up." 

"But where's the use?" she said. "I don't want 
to rest: I'm not tired." 

"But I want you to. Shall I forage for you? 
Shall I get you some tea?" 

She drew a sheet and blanket over her. That 
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would be some sort of outlet for him, an occupation, 
an activity. 

"Ah, do!" she said. "Tea is the very thing. But 
where are you to find anything?" 

He laughed. 

"I suppose I have the intelligence of the being, 
whoever it is, who makes tea for breakfast," he 
said. "Breakfast isn't an effect of genius every 
morning. Promise to lie quietly tiiere till I bring 
you your tea." 

Celia expected that she would have to wait some 
time, and though she had felt desperately wide- 
awake a few minutes before, she began to be drowsy 
now that she lay down again. Some climax had 
been reached by her with her resolution, by him 
with his dedication of love, and now the reaction 
came. A quarter of an hour later when he returned 
with a tray in his hands and the pride of service 
in his heart at having outwitted the clandestine 
habits of cooks and kitchen-maids in this minute 
ministry of love, he found her asleep. Very softly 
he withdrew again, closing to a chink the com- 
municating door between the dressing-room and 
bedroom. If she stirred he would hear her. He 
wrapped up the teapot, in order to preserve its 
heat, in the quilt tiiat had been folded over the 
end of his bed. If she did not wake soon he would 
empty that out, for she hated a stew of tea, and 
make it afresh. 

Waiting there, alert for service, he went over in 
his mind all the wonder of the night and of the 
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parentage of these hours. In what strange ways 
did God fulfil his one purpose of love. To him it 
had begun in the mere curiosity to see that Greek 
head in the possession of a crabbed professor in 
Berlin. He had admired it, no more at first than 
that; then for its own sake and for his love of its 
beauty he had wanted it, and mixed with his desire 
to own it had come, inextricably intertwined, the 
fantastic notion of its significance to him. Through 
it all had run the undeviating thread of gold, his 
clue ill this labyrinth of a world, which led to the 
holy places. There hmnan love had blossomed for 
him, and in himian love the divine, through ways 
most hmnan, had become even more manifest. 
Seeking, he had found infinitely more than he had 
directly sought : worshipping, he had found a holiest 
within the holy, Uie best within the unutterably 
good, a dedication of himself enshrined in the mere 
devotion of man to woman. It did not cut across 
or render nugatory Hie common purposes of life; 
in themselves they merited an honest performance 
just as before. Only through them, sanctifjdng them 
as with incense, shone the inspiring glory. bormm 
commerdum ! 

A late and straggling breakfast gave Mrs. Court- 
hope and Vincent as companions to Celia when she 
came down. The cripples had not yet appeared, 
nor as yet had Violet. Bernard, on the other hand, 
had disappeared, having been seen from a bedroom 
window walking in the direction of the village; a 
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top-hat indicated, so Vincent concluded, his fell 
intentions. 

"A clear survival of paganism," said he, "a rem- 
nant of the instinct that makes savage scomge 
themselves and cut themselves with knives in order 
to propitiate their tribal god. In the same way 
we still make ourselves uncomfortable by way of 
keeping Sunday. There was Bernard on this par- 
ticularly hot morning, in a black tail-coat and a 
black chamber of hot air on the top of his head, 
because he was going to church. Purely barbaric. 
The prophets of Baal were of Bernard's school; so 
were the Spartans who used to whip to death their 
most promismg youths on the altar of Zeus." 

There was a certain normality about this which 
struck Celia as being comfortable after the high 
levels of tiie early morning. It was not that, by the 
broad light of day, she thought of that hour as 
having been exaggerated or too highly wrought, 
but she liked to feel that Uie world was proceeding 
in its familiar way. Vincent looked very comfort- 
able in his white flannel suit : he was cool and large 
and easy; he radiated sense, robustness, vitality. 
She was glad to get hsuck to the world of compan- 
ionship and breakfast and the lightly handled topics 
and interests. She laughed. 

"Oh, you may always be trusted to assign the 
gloomiest interpretation to any conduct," she said. 
"It's only you, Vincent, who would see a remnant 
of barbarism in a top-hat." 

"Gloomy?" he asked. "It's not a gloomy inter- 
pretation : it's interesting, it's delightful. I hail any 
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hint of primitive man in our debilitated civiliza- 
tion. Remnants of barbarism, wherever found, 
should be preserved, like wild birds, by Act of Par- 
liament/' 

"I'm afraid you can't bring top-hats under a wild 
bird scheme, except under the heading of wild goose. 
Top-hat is only a piece of best clothes, a formality. 
Stock-brokers, people in the City, wear them.'' 

"That bears out my contention," said he. "They 
are sacrificing comfort to their tribal god too. 
Mammon in this case. They hope he will bless their 
bargains. They mildly torture themselves. Don't 
be so iconoclastic: top-hats are hideous, but you 
might allow me to find a picturesque origin." 

"Eton boys wear them," said Celia firmly. 

"As a commutation for the Spartan method of 
dealing with youths." 

"Garden-parties," continued Celia. 

^Tou are determined on destructive criticism, 
Celia," said he, "but you choose your instances at 
random. There aren't such things as garden-parties 
now; they are obsolete. The top-hats killed them. 
Cheers for the top-hats. I wish you would take 
things more seriously. You're frivolous and super- 
ficial." 

"My dear, I'm nothing of the kind," said she. "I 
woke at dawn this morning, and had an hour's ex- 
tremely serious thought." 

*Tery well, you're forgiven, for you are probably 
the victim of reaction now. I was awake too." 

"So was I," said Mrs. Coiuihope. "This terrible 
country air! So unrestful! So full of oxygen and 
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ozone and all Hie tilings that destroy peace. The 
birds too ! Such a squeaking and whistling! Never 
be permitted in London! No whistling for taxis 
now ! Why should birds be allowed to disturb one?" 

"I would poison every bird in the world if I 
could," said Vincent, "witfr the exception of those 
that are good for human food, and they should be 
fattened. All the rest ought to be exterminated." 

^^Why?" 

"On artistic groimds. To begin with, they make 
an infernal noise, as Florence says. And then they 
are hideous in appearance. Look at a bird's eye! 
A black button, hard and expressionless. And their 
horrid, homy, toothless mouths. Fancy if women 
had mouths like birds! Look at their clawed feet 
and their scaly legs. Filthy objects! Feathers tool 
Supposmg Bernard's face was covered with feathers, 
you would never have dreamed of marrying him." 

Celia did not take up this last topic. 

"Mamma and you are both hopeless cockneys," 
she said. 

"Yes, because we're progressive. If mankind 
hadn't herded together into towns there would 
never have been any civilization at all. It's the 
war of mankind against brute Nature that causes 
progress. We quite rightly stamp out Nature 
wherever we can. Nature is utterly heartless and 
cruel: every animal is greedy, and lives by prejdng 
on others. 'Right is might' is Nature's sole motto. 
Poets draw lessons from Nature, I know. Words- 
worth talks about tlie impulse from a vernal wood 
teaching you 'more of man than all the sages can.' 
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Certainly Nature teaches you a great deal about 
tlie wicked, cruel, selfish side of man, but Words- 
worth didn't mean that. What are the impulses 
from a vernal wood really? The vernal wood con- 
sists of trees that shut out the sunlight from the 
plants, of insects that eat the trees and birds that 
eat the insects. And then there's the awful lack 
of humour in Natm^, which is probably why Words- 
worth liked it so much. The only humorous creature 
in the whole of Nature is the cuckoo. The cuckoo, 
I admit, is funny. To put your baby into some- 
body else's nursery and make the other lady think 
it is her own is humorous. The oUier lady's babies 
are shoved out of the nursery window by the new- 
comer and dashed to pieces on Uie pavement. I 
like that. But then, could a bom humorist go on 
saying 'cuckoo' all day? There are only gleams of 
hmnour in ihe cuckoo." 

''You ought to start a league for the suppression 
of open places in towns," said Celia. 

"It seems to be on foot already. St. James's 
Park, I am glad to see, is almost entirely covered 
with buildings. I only hope they won't remove 
them when the war is over. The war now — the 
war is ihe most flagrant example of a return to Na- 
ture, a true impulse from a vernal wood. I am told 
the German Emperor seldom reads anything now 
except Wordsworth and the fiercer Psalms." 

Mrs. Courthope had finished her breakfast, and, 
drawing a fur-lined cloak over her shoulders, had 
passed into the room next door, where she shut the 
windows and proceeded to write telegrams. Pres- 
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ently loud and cheerful voices heralded the arrival 
of the two boys, and Celia rose and rang the beU, 

"I shall just start them on their breakfast," she 
said, "until Violet comes. Will you amuse your- 
self, Vincent? The papers have come, you will find 
them in the hall, and there are books. I recom- 
mend the garden." 

"And will you act on your own recommendation 
before long?" he asked. 

"I expect so." 

Vincent disappeared out of the long window open- 
ing to the ground, as Jinmiie's diair butted against 
the door outside. 

"Sorry, I thou^t it wasn't diut," he said, when 
Tonmiy had groped for Uie handle and admitted 
him. "Good morning, Celia. I say, what a place 
for sleep!" 

He guided Tommy to a chair. 

"Sit down, and I'll get you something to eat," 
he said. "Eggs, how about eggs? Or fish?" 

"Both on one plate," said Tonuny. "Good morn- 
ing]^ Celia. Have you have had breakfast? And 
Where's Violet? I say, my Braille book has come. 
I shall begin to read again. Who's that coming in? 
It's Violet: I hear her nurse's dress. You're ex- 
tremely late, Violet. Jimmie and I have been down 
for ages." 

"Yes, this is our second breakfast," said Jimmie. 
"We have been to church. I walked there, and 
Tonmiy played the organ. N6t very well." 

"Liar!" said Tommy. "And Vincentoffski Doug- 
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lasowitch was there in his Sunday samovar and a 
vodka buttonhole/' 

'"What else?" said Celia. "My dear, that's salt 
you're putting on your toast, not butter." 

"All right: don't be impatient. How do you 
know I don't like salt on my toast?" 

*^What else happened in church?" asked Celia. 

"I can't make up anything more till I have eaten. 
Then I shall be stronger. Where's my teacup? It 
was here just now." 

"Never, darling," said Violet, speaking rather dis- 
tinctly, as if Tommy was deaf. "There hasn't been 
one." 

"Why not? It's breakfast " 

"ITiere's some fresh tea just coming," said Celia. 

"Hurrah! I want the teapot close here, and I 
want to pour it out myself when I've got a cup. 
If you put your other hand on to the outside of the 
cup, you can tell by the heat how much tea there is 
inside. You can do it quite neatly, leaving room 
for milk. Oh, is that the teapot? Now look." 

Tommy poured the tea on to his hand and swore, 

"You can't tell how much tea Hiere is outside 
apparently," said Jinmiie. 

^'No. Laugh at a blind man; that's ri^t. Oh, 
do put the spout of the teapot in position for me, 
somebody. Thanks, Celia. You're the only person 
present with any sense of compassion." 

It happened to be Violet who had directed the 
misdirected spout, but she only made signs to Celia 
to cover up the error. 

"I know," she said. "But then I've got more 
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time to attend to you. Violet and Jimmie hav^i't 
had breakfast. Don't be hard on them." 

Tommy filled his teacup successfully. 

"I don't see why I shouldn't play croquet," he 
said, "if some one will go to the nearest ball and 
whistle. Then I shall hit at the whistle. Very good 
chance. I can go in the direction anyhow, which 
is all that one ever did before." 

"Pentathlon," said Jimmie. "I challenge you." 

"What's a pentathlon?" 

"Games: general championship. We each choose a 
game in turn. I challenge you at croquet. Yoiur 
turn." 

"Bath-diair included?" asked Tonuny. 

'TTes, of course." 

"Well then, I challenge you to race me roimd 
the garden path, from the door, round the lawn and 
back, keeping to the path.'* 

"Right. Third item is . • . is lawn tennis." 

"I've got you there," said Tommy. "I know I 
can send a ball somewhere over the net when it's 
my service, and you won't be able to take it. I 
shall win all my services." 

"That'll be a draw then." 

*^o, it won't. You won't be able to send a ball 
over the net in your bath-chair. You'll make noth- 
ing but faults. I shall win your services too. My 
turn to choose. I choose a hopping match. That's 
stumped you." 

"Give you that. I choose billiards." 

Tonuny broke into a cackle of laughter. 
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"I choose high jump/' he said. "How long does 
this go on?" 

"I don't know. I choose reading recitations from 
any ordinary volume opened at random." 

"'When the hounds of spring are on winter's 
traces,' " said Tommy. 

'TTes, and what's the chance of my opening that 
book at that page?" 

"Oh^ some thousands to one against. But you 
might have." 

"I certainly should not. I should have taken a 
volume of Dickens, and if you had said 'the hoimds 
of spring,' I should have won." 

"You wouldn't!" shouted Tommy. "My Braille 
book is Dickens. Narrow it down to Dickens. Oh, 
Celia, I read Fanny Squeers before they plugged 
my eyes. Do you remember talking about Fanny 
Squeers? It was one day in your room in London. 
No, it wasn't Fanny: it was Tilda. Oh, base and 
degrading Tilda! I had just got to that when the 
bulletin came along. Is Jimmie still guzzling? 
Stop it, Jimmie. Where'll you be at lunch?" 

"Exactly where I am now. Anything more?" 

"Only marmalade, thanks. Somebody might do 
that for me, as it's messy. What I want is a small 
piece of toast and a large piece of marmalade. But 
it mustn't drip. Is this it? How — ^how dripping!" 

"Oh, for God's sake don't drivel so," said Jimmie. 
'TTou make me tired." 

"That's why I do it. Now I shall plug along at 
my Braille for a bit, and then I should like some 
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agreeable companionship. Will you take me for a 
walk, Celia, say in an hour?" 

Celia followed her own reoonunendation, and 
found Vincent established in a small settlement of 
chairs in the shade of the firs. Once again she had 
the sense of taking refuge, as it were, from great 
qualities: simplicity, bravery, of which the two 
boys were unaffected examples, in the cool, cynical 
sense of her new companion. Bernard's love for her 
was another example of things that were "too 
high" for her. She knew its nobility, but the lack 
of her own emotional comprehension of it strained 
and irritated her. Once she had fled for shelter to 
it: now by an ironic inversion she was escaping 
from it, . as from some prison. She told herself 
that this statement did not truly represent her: 
the will with which she had made her resolution this 
morning at the hour of dawn did not yield, only 
. • . her attention wandered. Soon he would be 
back from church, soon she would take Tommy for 
his walk, and these tilings would brace her up again. 
But just for a little she would sit at ease, compre- 
hend and be comprehended, be taken out of herself 
and distracted from efforts. 

Vincent laid down the paper as she appeared. 

"Well, how are the heroes?" he said. "Still on 
the dizzy heights of splendour?" 

"Yes, glorious," said Celia, steadily ignoring the 
inflection she knew was there. 

He paused a moment, looking at her with a broad 
smile of amusement. 
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**You said that very well," he remarked. 

*^What do you mean?" 

"As if you didn't know I And what's worse, sa 
if I didn't know. You can shut your eyes to the 
fact that you find it hard to live up to that high 
level, but you really can't shut mine. But why 
conceal it from yourself or anybody else? You find 
them trying: you wince at their gloriousness. I 
know I do. I can't bear it, simply because it's 
utterly outside my comprehension." 

Celia surrendered. 

"It's awful of us," she said. "But what is one 
to do if one can't get hold of it?" 

"Drop it. There are lots of people who can. 
Violet can. Bernard can." 

"But I hate seeing greatness and not glowing 
with it," said she. 

As if she had actually told him so, Vincent became 
aware that it was not only of the two boys she was 
speaking, and his interest redoubled. 

"That's a mistake," he said. "You should never 
hate finding your psychical level. One's own level 
is the only place where one can feel at home. You 
don't grow by standing on tiptoe: you only tire 
yourself." 

"How is one to grow, then?" she asked. 

"By being yoiu-self, surely, not feigning to feel 
the emotions of others. Besides, that never pays, 
to look at it from the lowest point of view. One is 
always found out if one pretends to emotions one 
doesn't feel. At least I am." 

Celia interrupted. 
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"Oh, I don't agree in the least," she said. "For 
instance, I — I completely conceal the fact that I 
don't rise to the gloriousness of those two." 

Her hesitation in choosing her instance did not 
pass unmarked. Vincent felt it to be certain that 
she was really thinking of another instance of her 
power of concealment and then substituted this. 
There was no need to wonder what the other instance 
was. . . . What made it even more clear was that 
she instantly changed the subject. 

"You were wonderfully interesting about Russia 
last night," she said. "I hope you developed it to 
Bernard afterwards." 

He steered back to the other point. 

"Oh, Bernard is too happy to care about Russia," 
he said. "I consider youVe spoiled his career by 
making him so blissful." 

He saw the faint smile on Celia's face and knew 
perfectly well what caused it. Just now he had 
warned her of the uselessness of feigning emotions: 
now by implication he congratulated her on doing 
so successfully. 

"Oh, what a miserable hearing!" she said. "I 
really thought I had been helping Bernard a little. 
You don't mean what you say, do you? Ah, here 
is Bernard : let's get his opinion about it." 

Bernard had discarded his top-hat and black coat: 
the sacrifice to Sunday was over. The post had come 
in during his absence, and he was reading some com- 
munication out of an official-looking envelope with 
frowning attention as he came towards them. 

"Bernard, he says I've ruined your career," said 
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Celia dowly. "I make you too happy. What's 
your view?" 

He looked up at the sound of h&r voice, not hear- 
ing what she said, only that she spoke. 

* What's Vincent been saying?" he asked. 

"Oh, do attend. I hate repeating myBelf. That 
you care for me more than your work." 

"Oh, I see. No answer required. Celia, I shall 
have to go up to the House of Bondage early to- 
morrow morning. I hoped I could have stopped 
till Tuesday, but I can't." 

"News?" asked Celia, pointing to the envelope. 

''Yes. Now what will you do to-morrow?" 

"Come with you. What was the sermon about, 
if you won't tell me your news?" 

"Rather mixed. We had to love the Boches and 
yet kill as many of them as possible. I wanted to 
ask questions." 

It was tolerably clear to Vincent that his presence 
interfered with the recounting of the news and he 
strolled off. As soon as he was out of hearing Ber- 
nard spoke. 

"I wanted to consult you first," he said. "They've 
asked me to go on a mission to Athens. I shall 
have to start at once if I go." 

"Oh, my dear, of course you'll go," said she. "How 
splen^d ! And Vincent saying I was spoiling your 
career! Is it important? How long will it take?" 

"I should thinji a couple of months. But what 
about you? It's very hot there in the sununer." 

It had never occurred to Celia that he contem- 
plated her gouig with him, nor to him that she had 
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not assumed that she would. But the blankness of 
her pause informed him on that point. 

"No, it would never do for you to come," he said. 
"Do you know, I think I'll refuse." 

"If your refusal has an3rthing to do with my 
not coming," she said, "I shall come." 

He laughed. 

"Well, if you want to know, it has got just a 
little to do with it," he said. "I should miss you 
a little at first. Perhaps. Just a shade." 

"Then I shall come," said she. 

"You will not. It was ridiculous of me to have 
thought of it after what you told me last night. Ah, 
my dear, what a night! And what a lovely hour at 
dawn. I brought you tea, by the way, and you were 
fast asleep. I kept it hot in my quilt in case you 
awoke." 

"That was dear of you," said she. "About 
Athens. You must take it, Bernard. It would be 
throwing away a great chance if you didn't." 

"Oh, as for that, other chances will come along." 

He was sitting on the ground at her feet, and she 
pressed her hands on his shoulders. 

"No one can afford to miss a chance," she said. 
"You wouldn't be a^ed to go if it wasn't something 
worth doing." 

He put his head back, looking up into her face. 

"Nothing is worth doing without you," he said. 

"A great many things arp. It's worth brushing 
your teeth, though I don't hold the tooth-brush. 
You must be sensible." 

"I can't be sensible where you are concerned/* 
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Celia's face had been grave with the shadow of a 
frown between her eyebrowa Now it suddenly 
cleared. 

"Ah, I love to hear you say that/' she said, "and 
I hate scolding you for it. But just now it's a 
question of which of us is to be the most obstinate, 
and it's me. You must go, and if you won't go 
without me, I shall come, too. Shall we consider 
that settled, as Mamma says, when she means to 
have her way? Oh, Bernard, it will be horrid with- 
out you. When will you have to go? This week, 
do you mean? As soon as that?" 

He did not return her smile. 

"Do you know what it wiU be to me to be without 
you for two months?" he asked. 

She nodded at him. 

"And you still tell me to go?" he asked. 

"Yes, my dear." 

"Hell!" said Bernard. 

Tommy, coming to be taken out for his walk, 
was making a devious way across the lawn towards 
them, steered by shouts of "Left" or "Right" from 
Jinunie, with occasional warnings of "Croquet 
hoop!" 

"Oh, here's Tommy!" said Celia. "I promised to 
take him out for a walk. Say it again for me, dear. 
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Now that the decision had been made, there was 
no reason against its publication, and that afternoon 
Celia told Vincent what had been settled. 

"That is very wise," he said, and paused. "I won- 
der which of you will miss the other most," he added. 



CHAPTER III 

Bernard had been out at Athens for some two 
months: his work there had taken longer than he 
had anticipated, and this morning a letter had come 
from him to CeUa, who was spending August at 
Stonepitts, that he did not expect to be able to 
get away for several weeks yet. 

It is all fearfully tiresome [he said], and if I had 
guessed that the job would lengthen itself out in this 
way^ I should not have come, and proved myself more 
obstmate than you. At the same time I don't deny that 
it is interesting, and if you really must know what I 
think, I haven't made a mess of it. What is more im- 
portant than what I think, is that the F.O. thinks so too. 
In fact, I received a letter from the oflSce last week which 
puffed me up with pride. But there's time yet for me 
to disgrace myself. 

It's interesting, as I say, but every morning, my 
darling, it's so hard to be interested. You run in my 
head like a song, and I miss you more every hour. At 
the same time, I wouldn't have you out here for any- 
thing: the heat is fiendish, and the nights are hot, which 
is the worst of all. But don't fuss about me: I am per- 
fectly well. Your last letter seemed rather anxious and 
depressed. But before long now I shall be back, and 
in the interval, have people with you, even if you don't 
feel inclined for it. Then when I come, we will send 
them all away. Let us do that: let us have a week or two 
at Stonepitts quite absolutely alone. I love your reason 
for not caring to see people (that puffed me up more than 
anything the F.O. said), but it's not a good plan. I 
heard from Vincent the other day that he had seen some- 
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thing of you in town, and that he hoped to go down to 
Stonepitts for a few days. Mind you make him come. 
I don't know if you know it, but he stimulates you more 
than any one. He has clearly got a culte for you: so 
be kind to him. 

Almost every day when the heat abates I go up to the 
Acropolis, and I feel sure that my Greek head came from 
there. There are half a dozen statues there found in the 
Erechtheum, and it is clearly one of them, though none of 
the others is you. I think they must be relations — I shall 
leave mine back to the Museum there: it will have done 
its work, bless it, and the man who made it, and your 
own sweet self. Oh, Celia . . . sometimes I want to take 
the largest sheet of oflScial foolscap paper, and write 
"Celia, Celia" all over it. That would be what I feel, 
though perhaps it would not be a very interesting letter 
to receive. But it's the fact of you which means every- 
thing to me. . . . 

I rejoice in your news of yourself, that you are so well. 
As for your letter being dull, what do you mean? 
Nothing is dull if it happens to you. I want to know 
what time you get up and what you have for breakfast, 
and what you do afterwards, and what happens after 
that, and after that, and after that, and after that. And 
the best of all is when at the end you say, "Best love, 
yours ever. ..." I just love the common words, know- 
ing that your hand wrote them and your heart said them. 

Give my love to your father if he is still with you, 
and then take it away again, because all the love I have 
is yours. 

B. 

Every mail brought one and often two of these 
letters, which were like variations on one theme, 
and they gave Celia moments of heartache, of a 
sort of horror of herself and of a blank wonder at 
what would happen on Bernard's return. Since 
her marriage she had never spent happier days 
than during his absence: they had been days of 
unbroken relief, she had revelled in the regained 
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sense of freedom, and of not being obliged to act 
a part. Growingly, all these months the necessity 
for that, as she found when the necessity was 
removed, had been a burden to her, and the repeti- 
tion of it had not eased into a habit, but rather 
had increased in irksomeness. She hated herself 
for acting thus, she also hated the situation that 
forced it on her. Deeper down yet there was an- 
other cause that rendered such practices odious, for 
she was beginning to comprehend the marvellous 
sweetness that would have been there, if only they 
had been inspired by sincerity. 

The letter dropped unheeded from her lap, as she 
sat there in the sun-flecked shade of the fir-trees, 
just where she had been when Bernard came back 
from church one Sunday in June, and having got 
rid of Vincent, told her about the mission to Greece. 
She had known then that she, in her secret heart, 
welcomed the idea of his severance from her; what 
she did not know was the fuU measure of the relief 
it would bring. It was horrible that it should be 
so; it was horrible that she looked forward to his 
return with a blank dreariness, an inability to see 
how she could take up the burden of his love again. 
It had been bad enough when she had no interior 
knowledge of what love meant, as opposed — ^for it 
was no less than that — to liking. Now she won- 
dered, knowing that she need not wonder, whether 
that knowledge was not beginning to dawn on her. 
It was not day with her yet, but there was the dove 
colour in her sky that comes between night and 
day. From withm, authentically, she was beginning 
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to know something of what she meant to Bernard. 
And was there ever a more complete irony than his 
saying that Vincent "stimulated" her? . . . 

A golf-ball out of the clear sky landed near her 
feet, and presently her father, coatless and in a 
blue silk shirt and knickerbockers, came round the 
comer of the wall of the kitchen garden, with a 
couple of golf -clubs in his hand : 

"Ha! I didn't know you were sitting here, 
Contesse," he said. "My golf-ball must nearly 
have hit you. It was a good shot over that wall. 
You should get Bernard to lay out a few short holes 
round the house: capital practice. Or I would do 
it for you. Do you like my shirt?" 

"Lovely," said Celia. "IVe just heard from Ber- 
nard, Daddy. He sends you his love." 

"Very kind of him. Cigarette? When will he be 
back?" 

"He doesn't know yet: his mission is taking 
rather longer than he expected." 

Philip produced the silver casket, and lit his 
tinder. 

"He should hurry them up," he said. "Those 
Greeks are always procrastinating. He has been 
gone two months now; time to settle anything in." 

"It rather depends on what the thing is," said 
Celia. "The war hasn't been settled in two months 
or in two years." 

"It might have been, if they'd gone the right 
way about it. We ought to have taken Constanti- 
nople straight off." 

"We did try," said CeUa. 
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"Pooh! Half-hearted affah*. Now about these 
golf-holes. I shall cut one here, close to the path 
which will be a bunker. Then another by that 
holly-bush at the end of the lawn. That'll require 
some playing. What are you going to do this after- 
noon?" 

"Nothing," said Celia firmly. 

"Lazy-bones. You haven't got my energy or 
your mother's, either. By the way, I wonder if you 
could keep me till next week. I must get back to 
Merriby then for the tennis tournament; but there's 
nothing just now." 

"By all means," said she. 

"Very good. I should like to see Douglas, who, 
I think you said, was coming down for the Sunday, 
and talk to him about Russia. They've messed 
things up there, too. I shall tell him my views 
about that, and then I think you said Princess 
Lutloff was coming. So I shall not feel de trop. 
I shall make your party ccurre. Now I shall get a 
trowel and cut a few golf-holes. Small flower-pots, 
too ; I shall find them, I suppose." 

He hurried off, putting a ball across the lawn in 
front of him, leaving Celia in a state of amused 
wonder and envy. His shirt, his views on Russia, 
his lawn tennis, his golf, these were sufficient to 
turn life for him into a sort of innocent and ever- 
lasting and entrancing orgy. It was not that he 
had a secret life of his own, which sometimes fed 
him with glorious food that transfigured aU the 
small things of life, and sometimes starved him so 
that the colour went out of the world. That could 
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not be his condition, for if he had an earache, all 
Meniby knew, irrespective of his marvellous appear- 
ance, with head swaddled in orange-chiffon. He 
was completely patent to the world, whether in joy 
or sorrow, and given that he ha4 a decent balance 
at the bank, and his mashie-shots were of the superb 
order of the one which just now had fallen at 
Celiacs feet, and his liver was acting as livers should 
act, he trod an earthly paradise — ^no artificial one, 
composed out of the weavings of imagination, but 
a nice definite paradise, with golf-links by its rivers, 
and for himself the central position in the Piunp- 
room. 

Celia's amusement faded, so also did her envy, 
and there was only the wonder left. Vincent, in 
his way, was another of these roaring hedonists, 
to whom the material of life was the fount of 
rapture. He went a little deeper than her father, 
for intellectual achievement entered into his para- 
dise; yet, after all, intellectual achievement was to 
him only a weapon, a spade with which he dug the 
foundationp of his career. His object in life was 
power, and so, too, was her father's, for the lordship 
of Merriby was the inspiration of his golf and his 
blue stiirt and his tennis. Vincent went farther 
than that, but only on the same road, though with- 
out doubt he would go very far on that road, for 
he was certain of a seat in the Cabinet before long. 
His masterly knowledge of the set of the huge 
tides which the war had put in motion was already 
recognized : the other day only he had made a speech 
in the House which swept him up out of the ruck 
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of aspiring politicians into that gallery of marked 
men, which invariably implies recognition, provided 
only that he kept on the blind side of Mrs. Grundy. 
He was clever enough to do that. But he did not 
want power in order to exercise it beneficently, for 
the good of mankind. He wanted it because Vin- 
cent Douglas would then have it. He exercised his 
strength, his vitality, as does a colt in the meadow. 
He kicked up his heels for the sheer joy of doing 
so. It was all an assertion of himself, just as, in 
more provincial ways, her father led the revels at 
Merriby. 

Suddenly, as by the turning round of the comer 
of a solid wall, a whole new vista of Vincent broke 
upon her. It was of himself that he thought all 
the time: he swept things and people into his net, 
not because he valued them individually, but because 
it was fun to catch them. Then he turned them 
over, chucking out the rubbish, picking out and 
preserving the desirable which ministered to his 
own nutriment. He had a huge appetite for life, 
public and private; enjoyment and power were 
his quarry, which he hunted down with an mde- 
fatigable vigour. He loved, perhaps, the act of 
getting more than the completed achievement: 
when a thing was definitely his he did not care so 
much for it, just as a man might pick up a bright 
half-crown from the roadway with an elation in its 
acquisition, although his bank-balance was ample 
and half a crown meant nothing to him. 

These things Celia looked straight in the face, as 
her father, in his silly blue shirt, disappeared in 
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quest of flower-pots. She made this dissection of 
Vincent with deliberate intent, in order to induce 
herself to despise, or better still, to be unaware of 
him. She wanted, most of all, to wipe the slate 
clean with regard to him: she wanted to have a 
blank there, instead of uncomplimentary comments. 
If that was impossible, she must keep her comments, 
all of which were critical of him and in his disfavour. 
She added up an account against him to show his 
deficit: she contemplated that account, telling over 
to herself the damaging items. His selfishness, his 
greed were all down; his ignoble vitality which, 
instead of dedicating itself to others, sacrificed them 
to itself. That was all to the good as regards herself, 
just as it was all to the bad as regards him. But 
much better, if it was possible, would be the clean 
slate, the absence of like or dislike of him. . . . 

She had seen a good deal of him during these last 
two months; to take Bernard's view he stimulated 
her, and certainly he seemed to find stimulus in 
her. Never once had he approached to speech that 
was unbecoming (to put it like that) as addressed to 
the wife of his friend. He admired her, and why 
should he not? He treated himself like an intimate 
friend, with every encouragement to do so, for Celia 
had already grasped that great fact in human inter- 
course, which escapes so many, that anything short 
of friendship with others, is, as far as relationship 
is worth anything, a pure waste of time. To like 
a man — just like him — ^has no more dynamic value 
than mildly to dislike him. Either of the two is 
worth no more than the reading of the newspapers. 
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or a game of bridge; it serves but to pass the time. 
And yet, though she knew that perfectly well, she 
was sitting here determining, if possible, to attain 
this colourless indifference towards him. Why was 
that? 

She wanted (and she knew this also) to defend 
herself from herself, and not less, from him. Other 
men — Jimmie was among them — ^talked to her far 
more directly: the boy's open delight in her was 
far more patent But she wanted no defence from 
Jimmie: his was a certain outdoor sunny adoration 
of herself that needed no protection. But with 
Vincent is was different: she felt he was hunting 
her down in some jovial way, while she tried, with 
the chameleon-habit, to efface herself against pro- 
tective colouring. She made effaoement of herself 
as Bernard's wife: she made effacement of herself 
against Vincent's genial cynicism : she sought always 
to escape him by cleverness. And therein, precisely, 
she showed the weakness of her intention. It was, 
if not easy, at any rate possible for her to nm away: 
she could, at the risk of his astonishment, have 
avoided him altogether, just refused to see him. 
But she had not the courage that alone inspires 
running away. If she had been braver, she would 
have done that, and merited the Victoria Cross for 
the moral valour of rescuing herself. 

As it was, she drew a Dutch courage from the 
fact that in the immediate future her father and 
Olga Lutloff were her guests. She would be forced 
to attend to her duties as a hostess, for no one was 
less capable of self-support than the Princess. She 
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lived on the vitality of other people, remaining 
lean. She would absorb Vincent, it was to be hoped, 
bleeding him like veaL Or would he absorb her? 
Best of all would it be if they were like the two 
snakes which ate each other. 

CeUa rose, thinking that this would be an admir- 
able conclusion to her perplexities and, vaguely feel- 
ing that she had dropped something, saw Bernard's 
letter lying on the grass at her feet. Some speck 
of sun, shming through the shadow of the firs, caught 
its white envelope, and for the moment it seemed 
to beckon to her like a signal flashed across a morass. 
She longed to go to its light, but, without wings, 
how was she to traverse the marsh? The child 
she was to bear him, the mother-sense, would they 
lift her into the air? 

Celia rallied her scattered hosts. Anything was 
better than to brood, to wonder, to analyse herself. 
It was better by far to join her father and help 
him to find flower-pots for his ridiculous game, to 
get a trowel and dig the silly holes, to take interest 
in the blue shirt, to efface herself against the pro- 
tective colouring of his futility. She must devote 
herself to him, play games with him, admire his 
skill in putting, wrap herself up in things that did 
not matter, in order to deaden the touch of danger- 
ous things, of realities. . . . 

Philip, at dinner that night, amply fulfilled his 
promise of talking to Vincent about the state of 
Russia, and the impotent imbecility of the Allies in 
dealing with the situation, making it quite clear what 
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he would have done if England had been so fortu- 
nate as to have secured his services as Prime Min- 
ister during these critical days. He held forth at 
great length, stringing together a gobble of political 
cliches, with an occasional lapse into French for 
the benefit of Olga Lutloff. 

"That was the great mistake," he concluded. 
''We misunderstood the situation from the first. 
We wanted somebody of cosmopolitan importance 
to be in management. We took an insular view. 
We did not see that your country, chere madame, 
sang a tune that was strange to us. C'est le ton 
qui fcdt la musiquey and we did not hear the tune. 
N'est pas? Hinc illoe lacrimce: if I have made my- 
self clear to you. That is what came of 'wait and 
see!'" 

"Then I think we have finished with Russia," 
said the Princess, with extreme politeness. "Let us 
talk of something else. All most interesting, Mr. 
Courthope. You should go into Parliament." 

"Ha! I have often thought that," said he. "But 
the waste of time, the procedure, the interminable 
discussions. I am accustomed to more direct 
methods. If I want a thing done at Merriby, I state 
my case, and they may take it or leave it. Do you 
remember about the marble pavements in the 
etablissement des bains, Celia? It was very amus- 
ing: it was characteristic, too, of my methods." 

"They are siu-e to be charming," said the Princess, 
in a deadly voice. "I will have an apricot." 

Vincent came to the rescue of the situation. 

"I don't think I regret anjrthing more in the 
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world/' he said, ''than the fact that I used to like 
apricots and now I don't." 

"Ah, now we're talking," said Olga. "The loss 
of a pleasure! There is nothing in Russia to com- 
pare with that. Go on, Mr. Douglas." 

"There it is! Nothing can console one for the 
loss of a pleasure. Apricots and bull's-eyes have 
passed from me. On the other hand, in Russia I 
learned to like the smell of stewing india-rubber 
overshoes when one came in from that bitter north- 
east wind and sat round a stove. I balance that 
against the apricots, for you can roast a piece of 
india-rubber any day, whereas apricots are only 
obtainable for a few weeks in the year." 

"Pardon me: there are excellent preserved apri- 
cots which you can get all the year round," said 
Philip. 

"No doubt you are right. But one ought to 
accumulate the taste for pleasures. So many pleas- 
ures vanish with youth — apricots and bull's-eyes 
are the only two I have lost yet — ^but sight is one 
that will soon go, and hearing is another " 

"I have just as good sight now as when I was 
twenty," said Philip. "I can see my ball pitch after 
my longest drive." 

"But you are exceptionally fortunate," said Olga. 
"You are a marvel: let us hear about us poor nor- 
mal people." 

"Pardon," said Philip. ^^La parole est a vous, 
monsieur^' 

Vincent put his elbows on the table, turning round 
a little to Celia. 
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*niVe ought to glut our senses with pleasure," he 
said, 'Vhile we have them, and at the same time 
to cultivate those that we have reason to believe 
will stay with us. You, for instance, ought to gorge 
your ears with music, because the edge of your 
taste will certainly vanish when you get older." 

"Celia has a very good ear," said her father, 
"and she reads music tolerably." 

Vincent had got to the stage of taking no more 
notice of him. 

"Get an old man and an old woman, Celia," he 
said, "to tell you what they enjoy most. Without 
exception, if they are honest, they will say the taste 
of food and saving money. Now it's worth while 
taking that hint." 

"In spite of the apricots and bull's-eyes," said 
Olga. 

"Yes. That is an unfortunate and abnormal ex- 
perience of my own. All the happy old men I 
know love their dinner, and love being rich. I 
suppose it's the final outcry of the flesh against 
extinction, for whatever the next world may be like, 
I do not suppose it will include beef and bank-notes. 
Besides " 

He poured himself out another glass of port. 

"There are all sorts of theories about the next 
world," he said, "and we have no m&ins of testing 
them. But about this world there is a very sure 
test. Whatever pleasure you enjoy is a *score' to 
you. You have attained it: you have got some- 
thmg." 

"Rank materialism," said Philip. 
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Celia suddenly felt irritated. 

"Daddy, darling, let him tell us," she said. "If 
you do not want to listen yourself, allow us to 
listen." 

She turned to Vincent again. 

"It's rank materialism," she said, "as my father 
said. But let us have it in the round." 

"It is in the round: it's in the trivial roxmd," 
he said. "All we are certain about is our senses. 
If a thing pleases us, it is gpod for us, and it's not 
only good for us but for every one with whom we 
come in contact. Asceticism is the opposite of the 
intelligent pursuit of pleasure, though in some 
abnormal manner the real ascetic finds his greatest 
pleasure in starving himself of pleasure. Lord! 
how often I have said that to Bernard, and how 
often he has failed to produce the smallest argunient 
of weight on the other side! He's a fine national 
idealist, revelling in unrealities. He is revelling now 
in the idea of Greece being as idealistic as he is." 

He had made the diversion with consummate 
tact. He had seen Celia close up like a sea-anemone 
shrinking into itself, at his first mention of Ber- 
nard's idealism, and without seeming to change his 
subject, but only to give an example of it, he had 
diverted the general idealism of Bernard into his 
particular work abroad. It was so cunningly done 
that Celia told herself that he was not talking about 
Bernard's idealism of her at all. But she told that 
to herself without authority, like the scribes and 
Pharisees. 

"Bernard is busy in idealizing Greece," he con- 
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tinued, "and when he has finished with that he 
will idealize something else. I really don't know 
why I have chosen Bernard out of aU the swarm of 
idealists that surround us now: he was the first 
who occurred to me. Violet will do just as well: 
she is absorbed in the idealization of her husband.'' 

He shifted his seat a little, turning more round 
towards Celia, conscious that she was listening with 
the "interior ear," He, too, was speaking with the 
mterior tongue. 

"I hate asceticism," he said, "and I hate idealism, 
though I love idealists like Bernard. That is surely 
a Christian doctrine, to love the sinner and hate the 
sin. It is even more Christian to love the saint and 
hate the saintliness. Saintliness, in itself, cannot 
help being priggish. It invariably knows that it is 
saintly, whence the sinner is firmly convinced he is 
a sinner." 

"Then you separate a man's qualities from the 
man?" asked CeUa. 

"Naturally. A man's qualities, his aspirations 
and his dislikes are only a shade more intimate to 
him than his clothes. They are tastes: his nature 
is shown in the colour of his clothes not less surely 
than in the colour of his likes and dislikes. Both 
are largely affected by fashion, both are even more 
largely affected by education. If I chose to dress 
in a green shirt and a blue hat and orange trousers, 
it would be because I liked them or because I, 
probably mistakenly, thought they were becoming. 
They are an expression of a man's tastes or of his 
pose. So are his qualities or, as I should call them, 
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his adornment of his soul for public appearanca 
We all act to each other: we assume^ in order to 
cover our naked souls^ a certain clothing, suggested 
by our souls it is true, but only an expression of 
our souls, carefully chosen, like our dress. Sartor 
Resartus, in the rude Germanic method of Carlyle, 
pointed out that we judge people by their appear- 
ance, and told us that if we stripped them we should 
find a sort of radish, split into two, but still a radish. 
That was thought very penetrating and philosophi- 
cal at the time, because psychology was in a sort of 
second childhood in the Victorian era, and accepted 
as startling anything that was obvious. But some- 
how this upheaval of the war has stripped us all a 
little more naked yet. We see that not only clothes 
but qualities are a mere clothing of the real person- 
ality. To take a collective instance, what of the 
qualities of Germans, their Kultur, their philosophy, 
their music, their beer? They were all only like 
shirts and stockings that could be stripped ofiF, and 
when that was done we saw the brute that lay 
within. And what is true of the nation is true of 
the individual. We are all, we ourselves, utterly 
different from the qualities in which we clothe our- 
selves. They are only a shade less alien to us than 
our clothes. In a way they express us, just as our 
clothes do, but, good Lord, what monsters and what 
angels may lie within ! The qualities, as we have to 
call them, are a result of education : we are drilled 
into them. What child, for example, had ever a 
sense of truth? The child is smacked if it tells 
lies to its parents, and so, as a purely defensive 
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measure against the slipper, it leams to suppress 
its imagination. But who is so inept as to assert 
that the truthful quality which a child acquires 
from fear of being spanked is a millionth part as 
valuable as the imagination of a child? If only we 
could strip ofif what we have been clothed in, and 
show for one minute what we really are! People 
think that if we revealed ourselves without disguise^ 
we should be pariahs to the eye of our fellows. 
But if we were all pariahs together, what would 
that matter? We should be honest for once, and 
that might be an advantage. Anyhow, I am going 
to set the example of honesty and say that I am a 
pure or impure brute, who wants the pleasure of a 
glass of port. I have already had two, and I want 
a third. I wish to secure a little more happiness, 
and I feel sure that port will give it me. But one 
should beware of being too happy: if one is too 
happy one tends towards idealism. Happiness is 
rather a blunting process really: it takes the edge 
ofif one's mind. You must never confuse it with 
pleasures. Pleasures are sharpening and happiness 
is what the advertisements call a drowsy, coated 
feeling. I think I have contradicted myself some- 
where, but who cares? I'm sure I don't." 

"Ha! I can put my finger on that," said Philip 
triumphantly. "You said you wanted the pleasure 
of a glass of port because it produced happiness, and 
the moment afterwards warned us against confusing 
the two. You have just done so yourself!" 

Vincent seemed to wonder for a moment whether 
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it was worth while explaining this. But as it gave 
him an opportunity for being ingenious he did. 

*Tou did not follow me quite," he said. "The 
pleasure of a glass of port consists in its taste, the 
happiness in its effect. But, seriously, what a dread- 
ful thing respectability is. What awful crimes it 
condones, and what white innocence it condenms! 
It is quite respectable for a man to have a foul, 
grousmg temper that renders everybody about him 
miserable. No constituency would dream of being 
dissatisfied with its member for that. But if a 
constituency learns that its member gets drunk 
every night, it will get rid of him. It's purely a 
matter of fashion, and is not based on any principle 
of morality. Of course, if a drunkard beats his 
wife, it's another matter. But he is at liberty to 
make her completely miserable in every other way, 
and as long as he doesn't break certain rules of the 
law, he is perfectly respectable. The awful qualities 
sanctioned and produced by this fetishism of re- 
spectability ! " 

"How produced?" asked Olga. 

"Hypocrisy is the first that occurs to me, and I 
really don't know anything lower in the scale of 
creation than the hypocrite who practises a morality 
that he doesn't really believe in, and feigns suitable 
emotions." 

Nothing could have been more impersonal than 
his manner of speech: he was letting off these 
fireworks, you would have thought, from sheer 
amusement at their sparks and cracklings, but once 
again Celia felt that he was talking at her. Yet there 
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were so many caps, so to speak, lying about now 
that if she tried them all on there must be one to 
fit her. . . . And as for his catching her eye at that 
moment, he had done that half a dozen times before. 
She rose. 

"I'm feeling a* little muddled," she observed. 

"I'm sure I don't wonder," said Vincent genially. 

"And do you mean all you say?" she asked. 

"Oh, do you think that matters? The object of 
conversation is to suggest points of view rather 
than solidly support them." 

"But there's a virtue in sincerity," she said. 

"There's a virtue everywhere if you choose to 
look for it," he said. "I read the other day that 
earwigs were excellent mothers. But to discover 
that must have involved a great waste of patient 
research. And one goes on killing the Cornelias 
just as much." 

They all drifted out together into the drawing- 
room, where the door was open on to the clear dusk 
of early night. Celia moved towards this, hoping 
that Vincent would follow her, so that it would be 
natural for them, as if by accident, to stroll out. 
She knew the unwisdom of it: the very fact that 
she wanted to do it showed it was unwise. Then, 
next moment, when he joined her at the door, she 
told herself that if she really wanted to get her 
slate clean, she must behave naturally to him: this 
calculation, this weighing of words with regard to 
infinitesimal matters only exaggerated to herself the 
hold he had over her. . . . Indeed, there was no 
hold really, she but imagined it. The wisest thing 
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she could do was to demonstrate the unreality of it. 

''Just as far as the gate?" she said over her 
shoulder. 

"Just as far as the end of the world, if jrou like," 
said he. "I promise not to talk any more. Let's 
go to the end of the world in silence, and look over." 

"My dear, what should we see?" she asked. 

"The past all over agam. There never will be 
any more than there is: doesn't Whitman say 
that? All life comes out of existing life. Hot 
to-day, cold to-morrow, and hash on Wednesday; 
though there's plenty of hash to-day. Sorry for 
talking, but when I'm with you I can't help it. 
Sense, nonsense, anythmg. I wonder if it's the 
stimulus of mutual sympathy or antipathy. I don't 
mind which, so long as it's there." 

He had turned half away, sheltering the match he 
had lit from the breeze and nursing it in the cave 
of his hands. As he put his head down to kindle 
his cigar, the flame cast a strong reddish illtunination 
on the firm clear line of his lips, and the muscles at 
the comers of his mouth, a little pronounced from 
the puckering of his lips to hold his cigar. Celia 
noticed that with a sudden, surprised vividness. 

"I think it's both," he said. "I delight in you, 
and you still dislike me." 

They had come to the angle where, beneath the 
fir-trees, the drive joined the main road. At that 
moment the sharp ping of a bicycle-bell sounded, 
and a telegraph boy curved in through the gate. 
Celia, for a second, tliought that she had one of those 
sensations that made her feel that just this had 
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happened before. She knew, too, what would hap- 
pen next, that the boy would see her, give her the 
telegram and ask if there was any answer. Then, 
still instantaneously, she remembered that this was 
a real recollection: she had received at this spot 
and in this manner the telegram from B^nard 
saying that Vincent fald returned from Russia, and 
was coming down to Stonepitte with him. AU hap- 
pened now as it had happened then : it was a mere 
coincidence. 

Next moment the boy had dismounted and given 
her the telegram. There was just enough light still 
lingering to read it by. 

"No, no answer," she said. 

She turned to Vincent. 

"Bernard has just got back from Athens," she 
said. "He will come down here to-night." 

Even as she spoke the noise of an approaching 
motor reached them, which turned into the gate. 

"That is he," she said. "The telegram must 
have been delayed. Let us go back to the house," 

She was conscious of an intense irritation, which 
made itself felt before anything else. On the heels 
of that, tripping it up, followed the need of giving 
Bernard, somehow or other, the most delighted of 
welcomes. She had not the slightest * idea if she 
could do it. 

Before they reached the house he was coming 
towards them in the dusk. He spoke no word at 
all, but simply took Celia to him, disregarding 
Vincent altogether, and unable to speak. She 
knew that she shrank from him, that at the most 
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she could but stand passive in his arms, while the 
torrent of his love surrounded her. Then she shook 
herself back into the familiar ways again. 

"My dear/' she said. "How utterly charming! 
But how has it happened? Why didn't you let 
me know?" 

"I sent ofif a telegram from Folkestone," he said. 

^Tes: it has just this moment come. But why 
not before?" 

"Ah, I wanted to get across first. You were so 
nervous about submarines when I went out. Hullo, 
Vincent." 

Celia was getting a better hold over herself. 

"You nice, thoughtful person," she said. "Now, 
have you had dinner?" 

She could see his eyes gleaming in the dusk. 

"I don't think I have." 

"If you don't think you have, you probably 
haven't. We must come in." 

She put her arm in his, and kissed him once more 
of her own accord. 

"It is quite lovely," she said. "Is it not, Vin- 
cent?" 

Bernard, at that question, felt a spasm not of 
pain at all, but of complete blank. How, though 
in the lightest of speech, could Celia at that moment 
ask any one that? It was as if his heart had missed 
a beat 



CHAPTER IV 

Ceua waa lying on the sofa in hw sitting-room, 
talking to Violet, who was waiting here till Tommy, 
her own Tommy now, came to fetch her. The two 
had had a quite delightful and rather original honey- 
moon here in London, for as Tonamy remarked 
there was little sense in his going to Rivieras and 
poetical places with palm-trees when he couldn't 
see them, so why not stop precisely where they were 
and always say tiiey were not at home? So they 
had been not at home for a fortnight and had just 
emerged into publicity again. 

Violet, whom Celia had asked to poke the nre, 
was stroking it rather than poking it. She was 
apparently in so maudlin a state of rapt bliss that 
she could not bear to hit anything. 

"But I said *poke it,' darling," said Celia, in a 
mixture of internal giggles and exasperation. "Hit 
it, smash it: it will merely go to sleep like a cat, 
if you go on like that. I hear it purring." 

Violet dashed the poker into the middle of the 
fire. "There!" she said. "That will wake it up. 
And I will attend to something also besides Tommy. 
For instance, your baby is the most wonderful thing 
ever known. He's my nephew, too: had that oc- 
curred to you?" 

"Yes, I had thought of it. You agree with Ber- 
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nard then. B^nard says he knows there never was 
such a baby. I shall get a gramophone record with 
'Never, never, never' on it in my voice and turn it 
on when he begins to talk about baby. It will save 
me a great deal of trouble." 

Celia yawned. 

'Tou see, I've told Bernard there never was such 
a baby," she said. "I told him so quite clearly, 
but he will go on saying there never was, as if he 
was arguing with me, and I had said there was. I 
never said anything of the kind." 

"Naturally you wouldn't. The other day Tommy 
— ^no, I don't think I'll tell you. My dear, I do so 
well understand now why you never raved about 
Bernard. I can scarcely talk even to you, about 
Tommy, just because he is so wonderful, and because 
he's mine." 

Celia looked grimly at Violet. She was feeling 
less amused and more irritated. In old days, in 
that quiet subaqueous life, lived, so she thought 
now, in the manner of slow fat fish among water- 
weeds, she seldom felt the slightest inclination to 
be irritable, and never was mastered by it. When 
Philip, for instance, was absurd, his absurdities only 
diverted her. Now, for some reason, absurdities 
got on her nerves more. 

"Don't tell me that Tommy feels the same about 
you, darling," she said, "or I shall be sick." 

Violet opened her eyes very wide. 

"Why, of course he doesn't," she said. "I don't 
think men are made like that. When he is particu- 
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larly wrapped up in me, he calls me 'egg* or *beaii* 
or one of the new words." 

Celia sat up, frowning. 

"Then I won't be sick," she said, 'T^ut I wish, 
oh, I wish that Bernard waa like Tommy ! Bernard 
never called me egg: I am to him as Tommy is to 
you. I'm so wonderful that I can hardly bear it 
sometimes. And then there's baby. It's impossible 
that both baby and I are the most marvellous 
creatures in the world. It would be too much hap- 
piness for one man." 

Celia put her feet ofif the sofa, took up the poker, 
and stabbed at the fire. 

"Bum, you brute," she said. ^Tou see, I'm not 
made in the Madonna-mould. I don't want to have 
a blue robe, and sandals, and seven stars in my hair. 
Stars don't suit me. I hate hurting Bernard. Ber- 
nard is reaUy the best fellow in the world, but when 
I hurt him, aa I do sometimes, if only he would 
squeal or if only he would hurt me. But it seems 
that he can't. He loves in the same manner aa 
you love, and it's inhuman. If I say it's a wet 
morning, he thinks I have marvellous perceptions. 
If I make bad-tempered remarks, he thinks and 
says that I'm the pearl of incisiveness. Oh, my 
dear, why doesn't he tame me like the shrew? In- 
stead — oh, I resign my divinity. It bores me." 

^ Violet's face passed from an expression of surprise 
to one of perfect comprehension. 

"I see," she said. "What has happened is that 
Vincent has been here, and you've fallen into tiie 
mistake of taking him seriously." 
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"Of course Vincent's been here," said Celia. 
"Thank goodness, he does that But you mustn't 
think he has been telling me all this. What would 
that matter? The thing that matters is that I 
have found it out for myself. Vincent doesn't 
write me prescriptions for emotions — I make my 
own. Really there's nothing so foggy as devotion. 
You and Bernard move about in a thick, choking 
fog of — of yellow sentiment. Doesn't Tommy get 
bored when you tell him how wonderful he is?" 

"Oh, yes," said Violet placidly, "and then we 
play bezique. You don't like cards, I know, so I 
suppose you send for Vincent. But does that make 
it any better? He adores you, too, in his own way." 

Celia shook her head. 

"No, you're wrong there," she said. "He admires 
me — ^why shouldn't he? And he likes me, but he's 
not one atom in love with me, if you mean that. 
It's his not being in love with me that makes him 
such a treasure. He likes me for what I am, instead 
of loving me for what I am not. And he makes me 
think about other things thaa myself. I like getting 
out. He is the wind that drives the fog away. I 
rather dislike the process, but I like the result. He 
makes me think and not feel — no, not quite that." 

Celia had a moment's temptation to tell the truth 
about her growing intolerance of Bernard's adora- 
tion, just for the sake of smashing up the smooth, 
mild picture of herself which represented her to 
Violet's no less than to Bernard's vision. Violet 
conceived of her, as she would have been herself in 
Celia's circumstances, as mother of her husband's 
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child. Nothing in her case would have been able 
to cast the slightest shadow on her happiness, and 
she was unable apparently to perceive that it could 
be otherwise with Celia. She made a smiling photo- 
graph of her . • . and as the image occurred to 
Celia she lost a little of her normal self-control. 

"Oh, the photographer, with his poses!" she 
said. "Mamma told me the other day how they 
used to take photographs when she was young. 
They put a stand behind you with a clamp for your 
head, and arranged your hands. Then you had to 
get your mouth right: it had to be gently simper- 
ing in neat lines. 'A little more expression, please, 
Miss,' the photographer used to say, as if you could 
get expression from extending the comers of your 
mouth. Then there was a formula you had to say: 
Tapa, potatoes, poultry, prunes and prisms.' After 
you had said that your mouth was sufficiently like 
the proper photographic expression. You had a 
thoughtful, wistful mouth from saying so many p's. 
And then they took the cap off the lens, and you 
waited till they had counted ten, and when they 
printed it off, it was supposed to be you. Oh, 
aren't I — I mean am not I — drivelling?" 

"Yes, darling," said Violet, not quite so placidly. 

"Then once again you are wrong. I'm not drivel- 
ling at all. I'm talking parables, and when you 
enter in the Kingdom of Heaven, that is to say, 
when you have a baby, perhaps you may understand 
my parable. Or shall I tell you the meaning now?" 

"Oh, do tell me," she said. "I love hearing any- 
thing that is about you." 
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Celia's rebellion against the supposed perfection 
of her life broke out. 

"It isn't about me," she said, "it's about what's 
supposed to be me. You take a false view of me, 
so does Bernard. He never saw me correctly, any- 
more than you did. You both made me in your 
own image. . . . Oh, it's all useless." 

She walked across to the window, in some stress 
of restlessness that demanded movement. The pale 
afternoon sun shone on her face, making her half 
close her eyes, and the searchingness of it but seemed 
to glorify her youth, and made the trouble there 
seem no more than some childish petulance which 
would presently vanish with the granting of a child- 
ish desire. Then she turned back into the room 
again, and the trouble grew. 

"It's useless," she said, "but I'U try. Probably 
it won't do any good, but things can't be worse 
with me than they are." 

"Worse with you?" said Violet. 

'Tfes. It is no use taking up my words like 
that. We're not in a play where you want to em- 
phasize things to make the audience understand. 
I said 'worse.' Now haven't I everything that 
should make a woman happy? Health, wealth, 
a husband who adores me, and a baby whom I ought 
to adore? Is there any other equipment you can 
suggest? I know there isn't. Well, I'm not satis- 
fied with all these things. I mean that I'm not sat- 
isfied with any of them. I've said Tapa, potatoes, 
poultry, prunes and prisms' till I'm sick of it — 
there's the parable coming in again — ^I've posed. 
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and — ^and the head-rest hurts me. That's why I 
want you to put your head into it for a moment, 
and see what it feels like, and imagine what it would 
be if you could never get your head out of it. And 
the cap is off the lens all the time, all the time. I 
mustn't move: the least movement would spoil the 
photograph." 

Suddenly, in the midst of her flooding egoism, 
Celia stopped. There close in front of her was 
Violet's bewildered face, and the triumph of the 
egoist in making herself felt was stricken with a 
compunction that was quite as real. 

"And what the devil has made me say this to 
you?" she said. "But that's the beast I am. I 
think I wanted to hurt you. I wanted to show you 
how wrong you are about me anyhow, and didn't 
care whether I hurt you or not. No, let us be hon- 
est. I wanted to hurt you because you loved me. 
That's the worst of all, isn't it? It's sheer blas- 
phemy: it's railing against love. My dear, what 
wouldn't I give to be again the colourless creature 
I used to be! I used to sit and purr in the sun, 
when other people loved me. Now I get up and spit 
at them." 

"Not at Bernard," said Violet quickly. 

Celia looked at her with eyes like those of some 
dumb animal seeking to understand. She had trou- 
bled and disturbed Violet by every means in her 
power, and yet here was Violet, quick and sure 
aa an echo, only anxious to hear that Bernard had 
not been hurt. And once again her own want of 
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comprehension irritated her. All the world knew 
the answer to the riddle except herself. 

''Leave out Bernard/' she said. ''I'm talking to 
you. I don't care for — ^for anybody, I think. I 
don't give: I only take. And when I've got it, I 
yawn." 

"Bernard is the person who matters," said Violet. 

"Ah, it's always Bernard!" said Celia. "Don't 
I matter? My heart's empty. Aren't you sorry 
for me with my stuck head, and my drilled lips, 
and the photographer with the lens?" 

Violet threw back her head in entreaty. 

"Oh, Celia, do love him!" she said. "It isn't 
aa Bernard alone that he matters, it's as your hus- 
band. I want your happiness as much as his. Pct- 
haps I want it more. I don't know." 

Celia was intent on this analysis of what she did 
not understand. 

"Tell me this," she said. "Supposing Tommy got 
tired of you and fell violently in love with me. 
What would you feel towards me?" 

Apparently the mere mention of Tommy was suf- 
ficient to rouse a touch of idiocy in Violet. Her 
smile was quite idiotic, but she had a coherent an- 
swer to give. 

"I should hate you, darling," she said, "and I 
should love you for being loved by Tommy." 

"But the upshot?" said Celia. "And what would 
you have for Tommy?" 

"I should hate Tommy for loving you " 

Violet suddenly squealed, putting her hand to her 
eyes. 
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"It's the silliest game," she said. "I won't play 
it any more. It's a nightmare game. You've been 
talking in a bad dream." 

Celia's restlessness took hold of her again. She 
fingered the tassels of the cushion on the sofa: she 
pulled the hearthrug strai^t. 

"I want to wake from my bad dream," she said* 
"If it's a dream, I'm asleep, and I want to awake. 
If I'm not dreaming, it's far worse. Oh, prick me, 
hit me, pull me! I'm walking in shadows, dear 
Violet, and I want to see the li^t. There's the sun 
somewhere. If you'll only show it me, I won't spit 
at it. I would give anything to love Bernard. But 
how?" 

Certainly there was no "game" about this, and 
with the vanishing of that, faint-heartedly conjec- 
tured by Violet, the intensity of ni^tmare supplied 
its place. 

"You don't love him?" she asked with the quiet- 
ness that always accompanies crisis. For her a 
crisis had come: Celia on her pedestal was totter- 
ing. • • • 

"I said I would give anything to love him," said 
Celia. 

The hues of nightmare lit up Violet's brain. 

"Why, if you don't know what love is?" she 
asked. "Or do you know? Do you want to feel 
for Bernard what you " 

"Put it to me," said Celia. 

"Yes. Do you love any one else? Do you know 
what it feels like at all?" 

Celia stood quite still for a moment, her hand 
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poised in the adjustment of some gimcrack silver 
thing on the table near her. 

"I think so," she said. "It seems to me so." 

"Then what are you going to do? Are you mean- 
ing to go on deceiving Bernard?" 

Celia dropped the ornament that she was hold- 
ing, which fell crashing on to other little silver 
nonentities. 

"Oh, you loving people are harder than mill- 
stones," she said. "You want to pound to pieces 
every one who finds difficult that which is so ea^ 
to you! Shall I then undeceive Bernard instead? 
You, who are a graduate in love, teach me what to 
do. Don't I want to love Bernard? Of course I 
do. What could be nicer?" 

"Nicer!" said Violet. 

Celia quietly put back the ornaments she had 
displaced. 

"If that's your tone," she said, "you had better 
go away. You don't want to help me. You want 
to repeat what I say in sarcasm " 

Violet jmnped up. 

"Ah, my dear, no," she said. "But when you 
said it would be 'nicer' to love Bernard. Nicer! 
Nicer! Just think." 

Celia took a step back, away from her outstretched 
hands. 

"You showed your heart then," she said. "You 
betrayed your contempt of me. That is aU." 

Violet advanced towards her again. 

'TTou can't send me away like this," she said 
quietly, "simply because I shan't go. Don't you 
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see that it's you I'm sorry for, as well as Bernard? 
You cut me to the heart, dear, when you say I don't 
want to help you. Oh — oh, I wish I was wiser! 
But tell me this: does Vincent love you? Are you 
sure he does not?" 

Celia stared. 

"Vincent? I never spoke of Vincent," she said. 

"You have been talking of him all the time. At 
least I thou^t so." 

"How did you guess?" asked Celia. 

"There was no question of guessing. I just found 
that I knew." 

Half an hour ago nothing had been further from 
Celia's mind than letting this escape her — ^but first 
in one direction, then in another she had shown 
light, till the reconstruction of the whole was inevi- 
table. Some of these lights she had flashed out like 
angry flames, as if stabbing Violet's darkness with 
them: others she had put out like signals inviting 
rescue. Both instincts had been there, contradict- 
ing and yet supplementing each other. She sat 
down again, and went on quite quietly, speaking 
quite sincerely, and yet all the time feeding her 
egoism. 

"I want to do the best I can," she said. "That 
anyhow is what my will is. . . . Now at the outset 
you must understand this quite clearly. Vincent 
has never made love to me in the very remotest 
degree, and I never cease to rebel against what I 
feel for him. With my mind I rather dislike him — 
isn't that queer? — I think he is brutal, cynical, self- 
seeking, but below that, in spite of that. . . . And 
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then there's Bernard, whom I quite unreservedly 
like. He's generous, he's noble, utterly unselfish, 
but below that and in spite of that. . . . But my 
will, my intention is ri^t: I maintain that; don't 
bother to reflect that I'm a transcendent egoist. 
I know that perfectly well. But if you can help 
me, you must take me as I am, not as if I was any- 
body else. I try not to be egoistic, but that's only 
tiring and doesn't have the slightest effect. Indeed 
it makes me feel like a black cat trying to be a 
white cat: it makes me blacker than ever. What 
am I to do? I'm trying to be a white cat now. I 
am trying to concentrate my mind on Bernard. But 
it slips off. Poor black pussy!" 

"And when you say Toor black pussy,' you are 
thinking entirely of yourself/' remarked Violet. 

"Miaow!" said Celia hopelessly. 

There was something ludicrously pathetic about 
this, that brought from Violet a gasp that lay mid- 
way between lau^ter and tears. There was Celia 
with her baby and her adoring husband, her deep 
genuine xmhappiness, her even deeper egoism, and 
yet that same Celia was still a child, whitely inno- 
cent, as any one who knew her at all must know, 
saying "Miaow." She was like a girl still; her year 
of marriage had but presented fresh facts to her 
notice, without inoculating her with them. 

Laughter and tears divided tiie honours with Vio- 
let: she laughed, with dim eyes. 

"There's one thing very clear," she said; "if, as 
I know, your will is right, you mustn't see Vincent 
any more. Never mind about reasons : never mind 
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whether Bernard thmks it odd or Vincent thinks it 
odd. All those are absolute trifles." 

The child-aspect of Celia vanished as completely 
as when the li^t is turned off from a picture flashed 
on a screen. 

"I can't do that," she said. "It would be an 
obvious thing to do, but it would be a stupid one. 
It would defeat its own ends." 

"It is the only way of compassing them," said 
Violet. 

CeUa spoke in a quiet, concentrated voice : clearly 
she had no difficulty in keeping her mind steady on 
this point. 

"But I'm right," she said. "Vincent helps me 
through. There were days when I saw no one but 
Bernard, and I couldn't go through them again. 
I should break down. I should be crushed. It 
isn't that I want to see Vincent alone, but if he's 
there every now and then, Bernard or no Bernard, 
I get fed. That, by the way, is the extent of my 
being in love with him, if you choose to put it 
so " 

Celia paused a moment. 

"You think it is dangerous," she said, "whereas 
in reality it's what makes me secure. If he was in 
love with me, I should either take your advice or — 
or head for the rapids. As it is, it's just he — oh, 
the irony of it — who gives me patience and sym- 
pathy with Bernard. To see him feeds me, as I said, 
and gives me happiness " 

There was a crash m the passage outside, fol- 
lowed by a bawling, angry voice. 
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"Oh, it's Tommy," cried Violet "How rash of 
him to try to find his way up here alone. He'll 
kill himself some day. Celia, I must go to him. 
But when may I come again to you? You mustn't 
do this " 

Tonamy had picked himself up, apparently, and 
got his bearings again, for next moment his groping 
fingers were on the door, feeling for the handle. 

"It was a chair," he said angrily, "which was 
not there when I came here last. That's why I 
ran into it. . . . You shouldn't alter your furniture, 
Celia, when you are expecting me. Edges of doors 
are difficult too: you don't feel them coming, as 
you do flat, broad things. How are you?" 

It struck Celia at that moment, with a reality that 
hadn't reached her before, that if it was an effort 
on Tommy's part to maintain this high sunny level 
of cheerfulness, it was an effort that was natural 
to him. If there was— even that did not seem 
likely — ^an expense of energy over it, it was an 
expense as purely instinctive as that of breathing or 
digestion. At Stonepitts it had appeared to her 
a splendid tour-de-force that had left her emotion- 
ally cold, though intellectually applauding. 

"I feel discussion in the air," said Tommy, "and 
I notice that tea hasn't come yet. Wh^t have you 
and Vi been discussing?" 

"We've been discussing how she would feel if you 
fell in love with me," observed Celia. 

Tonamy advanced the hand which he had just 
given to Celia, and put his arm firmly round her 
waist. 
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"If I feU in love with you?" he asked "Why, 
I've been in love with you for ages." 

"Thomas, before my very eyes!" cried Violet. 

"Better than behind your back, darling," said 
Tommy. "You know the worst now. But Celiacs 
not in love with me: you're perfectly safe. It takes 
two to make a dangerous situation." 

"I agree," said Celia, looking at Violet. 

'Well, make haste, and succmnb to my charms. 
By the way, I saw Vincent just now. Oh — did you 
notice? I said 'saw' quite naturally. That marks 
a stage." 

"What about Vincent?" asked Celia. 

"Well, the intrepid King's Messenger — dear me, 
he's a friend of yoiu^, I forgot. Let's leave it at 
that. And I talk of reading my Braille instead of 
feeling it " 

"And Vincent?" asked Celia. 

"Oh, yes; I told him I was coming to see you, 
and he asked if he could dine with you this evening. 
I shall meet him at the club when I go away, and 
I'll teU him." 

Bernard, as Celia knew, had refused an invitation 
for that night, for she was dining downstairs for 
the first time since the birth of her baby, and she 
was well aware that he was looking forward to this. 
She had seen that he cast about in his mind for an 
excuse, and, thereby enhancing the value of a soli- 
tary evening with her by initiating it herself, had 
forestalled him, saying, "Oh, Bernard, you're en- 
gaged to me!" That had been amply sufficient. 
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His face had glowed at the thought that it waa she 
who prompted him to be at home. 

"Oh, you must tell Vincent that I'm very sorry," 
she said, "but that Bernard and I are having a 
Darby and Joan. It's my first evenmg downstairs. 
He will understand." 

She let her eyes rest for a moment on Violet, 
beaming approval, as she said this. 

"Bernard will love that," said she. 

"Vincent won't," remarked Tonamy. 

Celia's mind was extremely busy as they had tea. 
Vincent had only just come back from an intrepid 
journey; she had not expected him until to-morrow. 
The thought of the Darby and Joan festivity became 
intolerable, yet she must move no traceable finger 
in averting it. For the last week she had had un- 
diluted Bernard in the evening. He had dined with 
her in her room when she was back in bed again, 
with excursions to the nursery (a word that filled 
hun with a sort of ecstasy), commg back with news 
that all was well, and to-day was the festa of her 
reappearance, reserved, on her own initiative, for 
him and her alone. It had been an impulse of 
amends to him, for often through these dismal eve- 
nings she had put down the shutter on his joy. She 
had seen him puzzled and bewildered at her, exon- 
erating her the next moment for her petulant ennui, 
blaming himself for tiring her, leaving her now on 
tiptoe, and looking in again to see if she was asleep. 
Often had she feigned sleep at the whisper of the 
opening door on the carpet, in order to spare herself 
another good-night, another bulletin. ... It could so 
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easily be recompensed to him by her desire, ah^ady 
expressed, to have this fm-ther evening alone with 
him. But now Vincent was proposing himself. . . . 

The two others set movement on foot. 

"We must go," said Tonamy. 'Vincent's wait- 
ing for me at the Bachelors' to get your answer. 
Then I shall have a cocktail, and some pleasant 
conversation. Lor! What nice things! So it's no 
use asking you to dine, Celia?" 

"Not a bit. Aren't we all domestic? Are you 
people going to walk?" 

"Certainly. Violet's losing her figure. That's 
her waist, that's yours. Pity. She isn't much older 
than you." 

Long before they could have got to the Bachelors', 
Celia had Vincent on the telephone. 

"Tonamy will tell you that you can't dine," she 
said. "You might look in, casually, about half- 
past nine. Can you?" 

"Certainly, but is it quite convenient?" he asked. 

"Yes; do come. I'm only going to have a quiet 
dinner alone with Bernard. Just happen to drop 
in afterwards." 

It needed no effort on Celia's part that evening 
to give full value to this tete-a-tetey for soon after 
dinner it would resolve itself into a trio. She 
remembered Bernard's admiration for a particular 
tea-gown, and wore it; she gave news to him of 
well-being in the nursery, and as they passed the 
Greek head on the staircase, she pressed his arm, 
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saying, "Oh, Bernard, does she know what she has 
done?" Her policy to-night was a little more de- 
liberate, a little more emphasized than usual, for she 
had the shortcomings of these evenings lately to 
repair; she must sponge and comfort any little 
bruise that he might have sustained. That was easy 
now, for, taking the evening as a whole, it would 
yield enjoyment to her as well as to him. Indeed, it 
would have required an effort on her part not to 
bubble with geniality again, for there was a reaction 
in her from the tragic mood in which she had told 
Violet that things could not be worse with her. 
There was sweet as well as bitter in the mixing-cup : 
just now the sweet rose to the surface in creamy 
froth. It was meeting trouble half-way to take 
that ominous attitude : if trouble was coming, trou- 
ble should do all the walking, she would not stir a 
step in that direction. To-night, anyhow, with her 
returning strength, with the period of withdrawal 
over and the world opening out again, there was 
sufficient surface-stimulus to give her a trend of 
irresponsibility with regard to the future. Prey of 
her moods at all times, she readily yielded herself 
up to this. 

There was just one check, as they sat on, after 
finishing dinner without moving from the table. 
Celia had been giving her animated appreciation of 
Tommy, and unconsciously had glanced more than 
once at the clock. When she paused with a question 
for Bernard, she found his eyes fixed on her, and 
got no reply. 

"Don't you think- so?" she repeated. 
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He recalled himself. 

"I really beg your pardon," he said. "I haven't 
the slightest idea what it was that you asked me." 

He moved his chair a little nearer hers. 

"I was thinking so much of you, that I really 
forgot to listen to what you were saying," he said. 
"Do you know how amazing you are to-ni^t? 
Your hands, for instance, have been alive again: 
all these \ast days they have been dozing. And your 
eyes have been awake instead of being only open. 
But don't keep on looking at the clock. The envious 
minutes keep passing: I know that." 

Then came the check for Celia. She knew that 
her brain had been saying: "He will be here in half 
an hour: he will be here in twenty-five minutes." 
But when Bernard reminded her of her glances, she 
remembered that she had not told Vincent not to 
say that she had asked him to come round. . . . 

"Darling, how you watch me!" she said. 
"Haven't you finished your study of me yet? And 
all the valuable things I have been saying have 
blown past you like dead leaves on the wind! You 
must take them as said." 

"I wiU. I lost myself over one sentence of yours 
when you spoke of my getting some sort of holiday 
at Christmas. Since then I have been thinking of 
nothing but you and me down at Stonepitts." 

The clock burred a signal that it was within strik- 
ing distance of quarter-past nine, and Celia rose. 

"Just ourselves, like to-ni^t!" she said. "How 
many days can you get, Bernard?" 

"A full fortni^t, anyhow, away from the office. 
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I shall have a report to make out which will take me 
ten days. I shall sit immured in a tower of blue 
books with one little postern. Shall we settle on 
that, darling? I shall put it away in my mind and 
want it. Then it will come." 

"Black magic/' said Celia. "Two hundred years 
ago you would have been burned." 

"White magic," said he. "Now what would you 
like to do? Rook me at picquet again?" 

They sat in a small sitting-room close to the front 
door, which, in this dearth of coal, was easy to heat, 
and were not half-way throu^ their first game of 
picquet when, close at hand, came a tingle from an 
electric bell and a touch of the knocker on the door. 
Celia heard, and without further admonition she felt 
the' leap of her pulse, but she appeared unconscious 
of it, and bent forward over the weeding of the hand 
just dealt to her. Bernard heard, too, and laying 
his cards down rose and spoke m a whisper. 

"That's the front door," he said. "I'll slip out 
and tell Braid to say we are not at home." 

Celia dipped into herself for a moment's intense 
debate. She did not want to tell Bernard that she 
had asked Vincent to look in, but if she did not do 
that she risked Vincent's volunteering the informa- 
tion to her butler, which would be worse. She de- 
cided to take the off-chance about that, and mean- 
time she had to stop her husband from having him 
turned away. 

"My dear, it's probably only a telegram," she 
said, hearing Braid's step across the hall. 

"Best to take precautions," he whispered, and 
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tiptoed to the hall. But he waa too late: already 
the front door was open, and Vincent stepped in. 
From inside the room Celia heard Bernard's rather 
iced "Hullo!" and next moment the two men en- 
tered. 

"Haven't seen you for ages, Celia," said the guest. 
"It was good of you to let me look in." 

Nothing could have been more unfortimate, but 
nothing irretrievable was ever worth a moment's 
lamentation. For herself, she was incapable of any 
sort of lamentation, for Vincent's presence encap- 
suled the whole situation. In the background cer- 
tainly was Bernard. . . . Her second thought 
flashed to Bernard. 

"And you got back to-day?" she asked. "How 
nice of you to propose yourself, if compliments are 
on the wmg." 

She paused a moment, illuminated by an auda- 
cious idea that would make everything comfortable. 
If only it came oflF. Surely Vincent was clever 
enough to see the flight of this arrow. . . . 

"But though compliments are flying," die said, "I 
must succumb to an instinct of honesty. I never 
received your message that you proposed to look 
in. Whoever answered the telephone must have 
known you were always welcome. Probably it was 
the parlourmaid. She was quite right, wasn't she, 
Bernard? You must say she was quite right, 
darling. Vincent's coming here saved you from a 
Rubicon." 

She need have had no fear of Vincent's cleverness 
to grasp this. He saw exactly where the crooked 
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road tended, and could map it all out without effort. 
Celia had put him off as regards the complete eve- 
ning, on the score of Darby and Joan; she now, on 
the game old score, disclaimed having asked him at 
all, which die certainly had done in a voice of which 
the telephone did not rob its timbre. The upshot 
was perfectly clear: she had asked him to come and 
had not told Bernard. 

Celia sat down on the sofa, markedly drawing her 
skirt towards herself, making room by her side for 
somebody. 

"Isn't the world upside down?" she said. "The 
parlourmaid — or Braid perhaps; do you think it 
was Braid, Bernard? I always said that Braid ran 
the house — the parlourmaid told Vincent that we 
should be delighted to see him after dinner, without 
consulting us, or telling us even what she had done. 
I'm sure it was the austere one who reads the papers. 
Let us tell her that we shall give a dinner-party 
next Thursday (if that suits her) for twelve, and see 
whom she will ask. I'm sure she will ask Vincent." 

"Vincent will come," said he. "But he feels he 
ought to go away now, or go downstairs and spend 
the evening with this paragon. She asked me: not 
you, Celia. Where is she? Or was it Braid? I 
don't feel so much interested if it was Braid." 

Bernard had experienced an ugly minute. When 
he saw Vincent standing by the opened door he had 
felt he knew that Celia had asked him. Like the 
flash that scribbles its way across the sky, the same 
illumination had told him that this — ^Vincent's 
coming — accounted for Celia's radiant content, for 
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her glances at the clock, for her dissuasion of his 
own desire to stop any intrusion on their perfect 
evening. He had, internally, accused Celia of a 
deceit, of a petty little concealment, small on the 
surface but with branching roots. If ^e had asked 
Vincent to look in, why should she not have told 
him so, unless the petty concealment cloaked a 
larger? She could scarcely have forgotten she had 
done so: less possibly could it have escaped her 
that he hunself was spending a lover's evenmg with 
her. But now, unless there was a conspiracy of 
concealment, his conjecture was plucked from the 
earth like some insignificant weed. How had it ever 
found root in his garden? And yet . . . and yet? 

Vincent allowed no pause for further excursion. 

"I particularly wanted to see you, Bernard," he 
said. 

"Ah, it was Bernard who asked you in, and he 
didn't tell me," said Celia. "Bernard got tired of 
his Darby and Joan. And to think that just now 
he was pretending to plan a fortnight at Christmas 
alone with me ! I shall find, when Christmas comes, 
that he has asked you to spare him the solitude. 
I think I shall ask you myself, now. I am sure I 
am only forestalling Bernard's invitation." 

"Do you ask me or don't you?" said he. 

Celia looked across at Bernard with an admoni- 
tory nod. 

"Bernard, confess!" she said. "You asked Vincent 
here this evening. It is being dragged out of you. 
Have you already asked him for Christmas?" 

Celia experienced a disgusted wonder at herself, 
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at her delight m the embellishments of her decep- 
tion. Slipping from the leash of her original con- 
cealment, die bounded and frisked about. Bernard 
now must believe that she had never initiated this 
intrusion on their solitary evening, and the more die 
decorated the reason for his recantation the better. 
The one thing she had not recollected was that die 
was dealing with ornament only, and these spires 
and tendrils were already beginning to obscure Ber- 
nard's acceptance of the accident of Vincent's pres- 
ence here. . . . "Methinks the lady doth protest 
too much. . • ." 

Vincent, knowing only that he had not been ex- 
pected by Bernard, comprehended this. The par- 
ticular manner of it was still out of his ken, but he 
realized that, as m a conjuring trick, the ordinary 
character of the top-hat out of which a rabbit would 
presently be produced had been sufficiently insisted 
on. It was just a top-hat, rather napless. 

"I acquit Bernard of further treachery," he said, 
"and my Christmas will certainly be passed in some 
poisonous place. I'm just back from Salonica and 
Athens, Bernard, and the sea was thick with sub- 
marines, like trout when the mayfly is in the water. 
The four boats to Brindisi and Taranto, just before 
mine, were all torpedoed : the mayfly had a bad time 
of it. But I picked up some bits of news in Athens 
that might be useful to you. I want to have a 
talk with you. Let me come to the F.O. to-morrow 
morning, and let us forget all these beastly busi- 
nesses for to-night. Celia, give me news: proper 
news." 
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Celia had taken his cue. 

"But I'm the one person in the world who hasn't 
had any news/' she said. "This is my first evening 
downstairs. I love it. Bernard's reputation has 
been tottering, so he tells me, since I haven't been 
able to entertain for him. I'm making a great man 
of Bernard: nobody appreciates that but he. I 
must bring grist to the mill. Cigarette? Oh, Ber- 
nard, you've left them in the dining-room. Do get 
them!" 

As soon as he had gone out, she spoke swiftly 
and eagerly. 

"It's my mistake," she said. "I didn't tell Ber- 
nard you were coming. I forgot that you might 
let out that I had asked you. But it's all right." 

Not till then did he realize the footing which she 
had given him, a perch, so to speak, in her cage. 
That defined it best. . . . 

"Quite so," he said. "Lord! Your parlourmaid 
said I could come ! That was quick of you : I lum- 
bered after you. And then you made it Bernard 
who asked me. I jibbed at that: it was a little too 
runaway. But your lightness over it! Adorable!" 

There was a new element in this: he saw the 
perch that she had pointed out to him, and sat there. 
She hardly knew if she had meant to give so ob- 
vious a right. But she had quite surely admitted 
him into a secret, small though it might be, which 
was to be kept from Bernard, and he, already on his 
perch, preened himself on the admission. 

"Been having a good time?" he asked. 
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Celia tugged at herself, but was dragged along by 
an exterior force. 

"Oh, my dear!" die said. "By the way, come 
to lunch to-morrow." 

Bernard came in again. 

"But I'm sure I brought the cigarettes in," he 
said. "I've been ringing bells, but nothing happens. 
I suppose they've gone to bed. Where are the cig- 
arettes?" 

He paused, pointing. 

"Why, they are straight in front of you all the 
time," he said. "And straight in front of me, if it 
comes to that. Darling, do go to bed. It's after 
eleven, and it was to have been half-past ten." 

"Tyrant," said Celia. "Never marry, Vincent. 
One bullies, the other is bullied." 

Bernard went with her to the door. 

'TTou mustn't read when you get to bed," he said. 
"I diall come in and put yoiu* light out." 

"And which of us is the bully?" asked die. 



CHAPTER V 

Philip had been experiencing an extremely discon- 
certing autumn at Memby. He had gone badi 
there after his stay at Stonepitts in August, full of 
bright plans and princesses and countesses, and 
sons-in-law, meaning to devastate all opponents at 
the lawn-tennis tournament, and to establish him- 
self on a higher social pinnacle than ever. As re- 
gards the Uwn tennis, he bad once again been part- 
nered with the explosive Mra. Muakett, but all her 
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him. Phantom hands twitched at his sceptre: his 
views began to cany less weight, and when he 
threatened to resign from the committee of the golf 
club if they insisted on lengthening the course, his 
threat failed to produce its usual consternation, and 
it was odiously evident that the course was to be 
lengthened whether he remained on the committee 
or not. Soon after, it appeared that the programme 
he had drawn up for the November ball had been 
deliberately tampered with, and Jazz substituted for 
other dances. Finally, in this mere sketch of un- 
toward menaces, PrisciUa Lamington, who with her 
son had taken a house in Merriby for a couple of 
months, had with equal deliberation issued invita- 
tions for an evening party after she had received 
his bidding to one of the soirees d'ennui. Of that 
he made a test case and ordered a full complement 
of cold suppers. Merriby should see who would 
live for the next few days on galantine and discon- 
solate jelly. Merriby saw. 

Philip had but few joints in his armour of con- 
cert, but this succession of little wounds made itself 
felt. Evan Lamington, whom in moments of de- 
pression Philip had conceived of as the scribe who 
should write his doom on the wall, was certainly 
doing so now, aided and abetted by the odious Pris- 
ciUa. Philip needed no Daniel to interpret that 
legend for him: any one, prophet or not, could see 
that his kingdom was being divided, and unless he 
made a serious and successful eflFort it would un- 
doubtedly pass from him. 

There were other disagreeable concomitants to 
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this failure in athletic prowess and in authority. 
He used to pride himself, among his many other re- 
markable gifts, on his infallible memory, but dur- 
ing this autumn he began with increasing frequency 
not only to forget what engagements lay in front 
of him, but to be vague as to his recollection of 
quite recent events in the past. Sometimes he 
thought he had done some particular thing when 
he had not, sometimes he thought he had not when 
he had. Thus one day between breakfast and 
dinner-time, he wrote two letters to Celia asking in 
identical language why she had not answered a 
letter that he had never written at all. In case 
it had gone astray in the post, he repeated his in- 
vitation to her to come down and spend a week-end 
with him early in December. . . . His habit of re- 
peating stories gained on him, and he would tell 
the same agreeable anecdote not twice only in the 
course of an evening (which might happen to any- 
body), but three times. These repetitions were 
prefaced by "I don't know if IVe ever told you 
. . ." on which, without waiting for more, an intel- 
ligent listener would assure him that he had. 

In spite, however, of this blurring of the edges of 
memory, a good deal of which, like the repetition 
of his stories, was only an accentuation of a very 
long-standing habit, one interest, with its cognate 
schemes and operations, namely, his supremacy at 
Merriby, became more vivid than ever. Philip's 
head was uneasy at the thought of not wearing a 
crown, and between the study of a bridge-manual, 
which should give him a more welcome advent into 
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the card-room, and a great deal of garden practice 
at golf, and (very secretly) lessons on Jazz steps, 
he was even busier than usual. Those Jazz lessons 
were the basis of a tremendous manoeuvre in avoid- 
ance of the revolution that menaced him: he was 
going to learn to Jazz quite perfectly, having said 
that it constituted no dance at all. Then, master 
of Jazz, he was meaning to appear one evening at 
the Pump-room, where every one was Jazzing, and 
ask the great Priscilla to teach him the steps. That 
could not fail to please her genius for patronizing, 
and, since he knew all ihe steps already, die could 
not fail to be gratified at the effect of her instruc- 
tions on so apt a pupil. ... It would swiftly go the 
round that Mr. Philip had picked up Jazz in no 
time at all, and, very nobly, he would confess that 
he had judged Jazz too hastily, and that it had great 
charm, and thenceforth, convert to Jazz, he would 
lead the revel again. It was a concession such as 
he had never thought to make, but it was better 
to concede than suffer dethronement. So every 
evening to the sound of a gramophone Philip used 
to stride and slide and hop and step and jump up 
and down his studio in the embrace of M. Dout- 
rowski who, in an inconspicuous byway in Merriby, 
proclaimed on his door-plate that he was a dancing- 
master to the nobility and gentry. Jazz was com- 
ing: Philip had to meet Jazz half-way, rather than 
that Jazz should, so to speak, dance at the Court 
ball without ever having been presented. The in- 
vitation to Celia to spend a Sunday was, of course, 
another buttressing of his throne. Merriby must 
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be taught to recollect that he was the father of 
Lfady Matcham. But all the tune, as he studied 
bridge, as he putted about the garden, as he prac- 
tised steps in the studio, Philip felt as if some cur- 
tain of cotton-wool had been let down between the 
world and his brain. There was a sense of un- 
reality. . . . 

Often that cleared completely away, and his 
vivacity was unimpaired. He forgot his forgetful- 
ness, he remembered quite clearly ihe sort of hand 
on which you were justified in doubling no trumps> 
if your partner had originally declared a suit in 
which you were weak; he reproduced to perfection 
as he fished a golf-ball out of a flower-bed that little 
shuffle of the feet which M. Doutrowski assiu'ed him 
was the last word in Jazz, and felt that the world 
was still in front of him, and that he would still cut 
an amazing figure as Lord Courthope, with that 
stately house in Wiltshire, within easy motoring dis- 
tance of Merriby. It would be fine work to come in 
like that to this petty little town, full of gout and 
anaemia, to look in for a moment at the Pump- 
room, to recognize, just recognize, Priscilla, and cut, 
just cut Evan Lamington, who now, more pansy- 
like than ever, waved a languid hand to him, and if 
words were exchanged converted that hand into a 
screen for a yawn. Then there was Mrs. Charlton, 
who a year ago only had used him merely as a ladder 
in Merriby. She had appeared agreeable: she had 
had a decent sense of his actual importance here, and 
his potential importance at Courthope. Nowadays, 
in alliance with the fell Priscilla, she alluded to 
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"poor old Philip: I am so fond of him." They 
should all see: the disaster of the disconsolate jellies 
was nothing in comparison of the time when he 
would drive in from Courthope and faintly remem- 
ber them all. 

Celia had accepted his invitation, and was coming 
down this afternoon. Odious Priscilla had chucked 
him a bidding to come in after dinner that night, 
and with the politeness that walks so pleasantly 
with revenge, he had replied that he infinitely re- 
gretted his inability to come, since his daughter was 
passmg the week-end with him and he could not 
very well leave her. Odious Priscilla had of course 
instantly replied how stupid she was, and die had 
meant dinner. Would not dear Mr. Philip and Lady 
Matcham dine with her that night? And was it 
true that Lord Matcham had arranged things so 
marvellously in Greece? How interesting to hear 
about that. Philip, in his best style, had replied 
that, with regrets even greater than the infinite, 
Celia was very tired with the tremendous rush of 
London, but would (odious) Priscilla look in for 
half an hour on Sunday afternoon? The pansy too, 
sans dire. . . . Then, and not till then, did he write 
some twenty cards of soiree d'ennui for Saturday, 
putting in "The Countess of Matcham and" — above 
his own name. Naturally he addressed none to 
odious Priscilla, because she was already entertain- 
ing at her own house. 

All this was wonderfully, triumphantly vivid to 
Philip as he marched out to the station to meet 
Celia on that memorable Saturday afternoon. He 
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preferred to walk, though his motor was following 
in time for the reception of the train, because it was 
a popular hour in ihe High Street, and he would 
stop for a moment to tell every one he met that — 
excvsez — ^he was in a hurry, as he was meeting Celia. 
The only bar to his satisfaction was that, for some 
reason, his left foot was not behaving with its usual 
briskness. Instead of lifting itself up for its step, 
it occasionally dragged. Also, when on his deli^t- 
ful progress, he had the good fortune to meet Evan 
Lamington, he could not, just for a half-second, 
remember Celia's name. He had to say "my daugh- 
ter," when he meant to say "Celia." There was a 
certain buzzing in his head, as if going through a 
tunnel, but that cleared again, as he remembered 
Celia's name. 

He found when he got to the station that the 
train from town arrived not at 3.25, as he was sure 
Celia had told him, but at 3.52: this gave him a 
half -hour of waiting. It exasperated him very 
much, and he found himself telling the stationmas- 
ter that he should give her ladyship a good scolding. 

"Annoying when one is so busy," he gabbled, 
stiunbling over his words more than usual. "There 
are some friends coming in this evening, you under- 
stand, for one of my soirees d'ennui, and half an 
hour more would have completed my preparations. 
Or I could have had more golf -practice : I don't 
know if you play golf. By the way, I am thinking 
of having a little motor tour in France; would tliere 
be any difficulty about the transportation of my 
car to Southampton? I will come and have a chat 
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with you about it some time. War work; I need 
hardly tell you one does not go joy-riding, as they 
call it, these daya The nature of it, bien entendu, 
is not to be spoken of. Ha, I see some friends. 
Excuse me!" 

Philip gave his military salute to the astonished 
stationmaster and marched away. He knew quite 
well that he had no intention of making any motor 
tour in Prance. This announcement, like that of 
the scolding of her ladyship, and that of his party 
this evening, were all part of his grandeur, which 
all Merriby from Priscilla to the stationmaster must 
be taught to recognize. Every thought of his was 
connected with himself: he could never meet a short 
man m the road without drawing hhnself up and 
showing how much taller he was: he could not see 
a woman coming without unbuttoning his coat, so 
that the superb elegance of his figure might dazzle 
her. AU this megalomania, chronic with him, had 
been vastly accentuated during these last few 
months, whether from the challenging of his sov- 
ereignty here, or from some more intimate cause. 
Merriby was the frame of his effulgence: Merriby 
was also the frame of certain fits of depression with 
which these grandeurs alternated. They usually be- 
gan from some small cause, like missing a short 
putt, but spread over his entire outlook. \^ 

He would not wait while Celia's maid collected 
her luggage, but drove oflF with her, saying the mo- 
tor could come back for their impedimenta. 

"I am not in the habit of waiting about," he said, 
"though I've had plenty of that this afternoon. 
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You told me your train was 3.25. I'll cany your 
jewel-case for you." 

"Darling Daddy! I haven't brought my jewels/' 
said Celia, "and surely I didn't say 3.25." 

*We shall see. I've kept your note. You've got 
something to wear, I hope. There are some people 
coming in this evening: un petit soiree. And how 
is my grandson?" 

"Very floiu-idiing. Is it one of your soirees 
d'ennuif" 

^TTes, I sent your name out — ^hostess with me. 
Surely I told you, didn't I? No: perhaps I didn't. 
There's that Lamington woman." 

Philip made a bow of superb disdain. 

"I shall like to see her again," said Celia. 

"I told her she could look in to-morrow afternoon. 
The airs die gives herself! She asked me to come 
in after dinner to-night! Mere impertinence. I 
only took any notice of her at all as being a friend 
of your mother's. But Merriby shall see whether 
Philip Courthope is done with yet." 

They went into his room next the studio, where 
tea was ready. 

"Now for your note," he said. "I'll prove to you 
that you said 3.25. Here it is. . • . Ha! Well it 
seems to be my mistake. . . • Hullo, what's this?" 

There in the medley of papers on his writing- 
table, from which he had drawn out Celia's note to 
him, were the cards of invitation for this evening's 
soiree. He had written them, and then evidently 
had forgotten all about them. 

"Look!" he said. "I've never sent out the invi- 
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tations for this evening. The fact is, IVe got too 
much to do. You busy people in town get away for 
your week-ends, but here there's no cessation. I 
shall have to get a secretary: anybody else in my 
position would have had a secretary long ago. I 
remember now : I wrote them before lunch a couple 
of days ago, and then went out for a turn in the 
garden. When I came back, the post had come in, 
and then there was my golf, and I came back here 
to find that my dancing-master who is teaching me 
Jazz had arrived. A very decent fellow, who knows 
his place, and always comes in by the back door, 
until I told him to present himself like any other 
of my friends. What's to be done about these cards 
now? I have a very good mind to send them out 
now, though the invitation is for this evening, and 
see how many people come here in spite of their 
having promised to go to the Lamingtons'. I don't 
know if I told you that she asked me to come in 
after dinner. Mere impertinence. And what's this? 
Oh, that's your note which I was looking for. Yes: 
you do seem to say 3.52, so pardon, Contesse. A 
secretary would put these things down for me. I 
cannot attend to everything. Now about to-night." 
Celia had been watching her father as he rum- 
maged about in the morame of old papers on his 
table and poured out this inconsecutive harangue. 
The manner of it was quite unlike her mother's 
swift changes of topic, for Mrs. Courthope's atten- 
tion was always being attracted by fresh and fas- 
cinating interests, and darted to them, whereas 
Philip slipped from one imperfect grasping to an- 
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other. She listened to his slipshod speech with a 
frown, that expressed a puzzled terror. His mind 
could not anchor itself anywhere: it slid about like 
quicksilver. 

"Come, Daddy, give me my tea," she said. "And 
about this evening, just throw all those cards away, 
and we will have a nice cosy time together. After 
all, I came down to see you, not to see all the 
Priscillas." 

''Bon Dieu: one Priscilla is enough," said he 
angrily. "Merriby isn't what it was, Celia. There 
was a time, as you know very well, when if Philip 
Courthope expressed a wish, it was just a question 
of who could get it done quickest. Pour yourself 
out your tea. These cards now : I don't like throw- 
ing them away. It took me half an hour to write 
them. Shall we drive round and leave them after 
tea? No, we can't do that: it'll be dark, and these 
infernal regulations only allow me to use my motor 
for station-work, though I should like to see the 
official in Merriby who would feel himself equal to 
stopping me, wherever I chose to drive. And then 
there's the studio all cleared, and the galantine and 
the beer. It needs some management, I can tell 
you, for me to live in a way befitting my station in 
these days. Why didn't Bernard come with you?" 

"My dear, you never asked him, did you?" said 
Celia. 

"Naturally I took it for granted that he would 
accompany you. Your menage hasn't become like 
that of your wretched father yet, I hope. A man 
less chivalrous than your humble servant would 
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have got a divorce years ago, and had an establish- 
ment of his own again, instead of slaving out his 
life here. What reason did Bernard give for not 
coming with you? I hoped he was coming." 

Celia's fear and bewilderment had vastly in- 
creased as her father gabbled on. It needed little 
perception to see that there was something wrong, 
and she was terrified at the thought of spending this 
evening and to-morrow alone with him. But this 
mention of Bernard supplied her with a chance of 
deliverance. Could she not telegraph to him in some 
way that would surely brmg him? It would not be 
enough just for her father to send his invitation: 
she must telegraph herself, hinting at this nature of 
her need. . . . Then, with momentary hesitation, 
she remembered that she had said laughingly to 
Vinc^t, "Do come down on Sunday and see Mer- 
riby: it is priceless. Only an hour from town," 
and he had half-promised to come down in the 
morning. . . . But where was the harm of that? 
It mattered nothing compared to the prospective 
terror of this evening. 

She sprang up. 

"But, Daddy: let us see if Bernard cannot come 
down after all," she said. "He did not know he 
was asked. I will telegraph to him, shan't I? Or 
have you a telephone?" 

He gave the little self-satisfied laugh that Celia 
knew, but now the key of its self-satisfaction was 
more highly pitched. 

"We are not completely out of the world yet, at 
Merriby," he said. "A trunk-call to London is 
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within our possibilities. I don't know if I ever told 
you that it was I who got Meniby put on the trunk 
system. Ther^ was considerable opposition, but it 
is not my habit to be easily put off. Fais ce que 
voudras: I often thought that the Courthopes had 
the best right to the motto. I shall adopt it when 
I come into the place. I have always lived up to 
that: there has never been the word 'impossible' 
for me in my dictionary. His number then : C'est 
mon plaisir — that is another motto worthy of us. 
So, it is your pleasure then, Contesse, that I ring up 
my beau'fils. I am not accustomed to doing that 
myself: I tell them — ^my people — to ring up, and 
call me when I am in communication." 

Celia got up. 

"Dear Daddy," she said, "you are so tremendously 
aristocratic. I feel myself to be of the people beside 
you. I go and sit humbly at the telephone till the 
proud lady of the exchange condescends to notice 
me, and then I say Tlease, Miss,' to her. It is 
degrading, but one gets along quicker. You stop 
here: I will do it. I shall manage it." 

Celia found Bernard at home. 

"Can you come down here at once?" she said. 
"I am terribly frightened about Daddy." 

"What's tiie matter?" came the dim, tired voice of 
the telephone. 

"I don't know. He is odd." 

There was a slight pause. 

"If you really want me, I'll come. You know 
that!" 
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Celia heard a rapid step crossiiig the hall towards 
her. 

"That will be lovely then," she said hastily. 
"That's all. 'Chez-moi.* You know. Heaps of 
cabs." 

She put the receiver back in its place, as her 
father approached. 

"Ha! You shouldn't have done that," lie said. 
"I really ought to have asked him. I like a little 
ceremony in life. There is too much slipshod, go- 
as-you-please spirit nowadays. I gather that Ber- 
nard's coming. What train? I will send the motor. 
II n'est pas propre que mon becm-fils arrive dxms 
un fiacre chez mm. Fiacre pour le canaille, cette 
Prisdlla, par example. Bernard must say what 
time he arrives. I will ring him up again: there 
is a certain decency to be observed. The aristocracy 
of England do not treat each other in this off-hand 
way." 

Philip ascertained that Bernard would probably 
catch a train that got into Merriby at half-past 
seven, and his sense of decency was satisfied by or- 
dering that the motor should go to the station to 
meet it. 

"He must expect pot-luck," he said. "He must 
take me as he finds me. There will be no party, 
now that those invitations have not gone out, and 
he must put up with a glass of port that I am not 
ashamed to offer to anybody, and a game of picquet, 
where again I am not ashamed to offer myself as 
an adversary. I don't know if I ever told you, how 
the Marquis de Rouen wanted to spend an evening 
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at picquet with somebody who would give him a 
struggle. I offered myself: I think I may say I 
gave him a game and he was not quite so rich when 
he left at four in the morning. I do not know that 
my picquet has deteriorated much since then. 
Shall we play a hand, Celia, pour passer le temps f 
I do not remember that you are much good at it, 
but will serve for a pastime.** 

Celia took his arm : now that Bernard was coming 
down, she had no further fear on account of this 
solitary evening. The selfishness of her deep-seated 
need was satisfied, anything that got through the 
hour until Bernard's arrival was welcome. 

"But I am not such a fool at picquet, Daddy," 
she said. "I will rook you. I will rubicon you. I 
will make you sorry you despised me." 

For the last hour this "tunnel-sense," this feeling 
of unreality had possessed Philip's brain; now it 
cleared off, and as he went back with Celia to his 
room he realized himself again. This arm in his 
was Celia's, they were going to play a game of 
picquet, as they had done so many hundred times 
before, when the winter evenings closed in early. 
He became, to his interior sense, perfectly naturaL 

"You impertinent child," he said, "and your im-^ 
pertinence used always to be confirmed by your 
amazing good luck. Well, let us see. We will have 
three games, shall we? and more if we enjoy it. I 
almost wish Bernard was not coming down. We 
should be so happy alone, rCest-ce pasf 

This return of her father to his normal voice, his 
normal gestures, all those minute things that made 
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up the whole impression, confirmed rather than 
modified Celiacs desire to have Bernard with her. 
Any moment Philip might be queer again, and who 
knew what fresh and disquieting attitude might be 
his? But she would feel safe if Bernard was here: 
he alone could give her the sense of security, with 
his patience, his wisdom, his quiet reliability. . . . 
Her thought hung a moment fluid in her mind 
before it crystallized. 

"His love for her," finished the crystallization. It 
was that to which she commended herself without 
reserve or misgiving. She surprised herself by find- 
ing that she trusted that as she trusted nothing 
else. 

Bernard arrived in time for dinner, and had no 
reason to wonder why Celia had sent for him, for 
it was perfectly clear that there was something 
wrong. Philip kept up an interminable harangue 
of inconsecutive noisy talk, and, when dinner was 
over, proposed, started and abandoned a dozen di- 
versions for the passing of the evening. He took 
Hiem into the studio, which was emptied and made 
ready for the guests who had not been invited, 
turned on the gramophone and began waltzing with 
Celia. He quickly tired of that, and sat down to 
the piano to play to them. But he soon found that 
it was out of tune, and stopped in the middle of 
A bar. 

"I must get it tuned," he said, "it is perfect agony 
to any one like myself who has an extremely sensi- 
tive ear, to play on a piano that is not in perfect 
tune. I should have had it done before, and then 
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I could have played to you. I have been practising 
a good deal: I do not find that my execution has 
deteriorated. I don't know if I told you before, 
Bernard — (srtop me if I have — but I wrote some invi- 
tations for a soiree d'enmd, such as you favoured 
by your presence the first time you saw Celia, and 
then forgot to send them. That is why you find 
the studio decollete, in evening dress, so to speak, 
with very little on. Presently we wiU have some 
supper: it will be laid in the dining-room. Ha! 
I have given no orders about it. But imtil then, I 
will engage you at picquet. I won't play with 
Celia any more. We played three games before 
dinner: it was impossible to do anything against 
such cards as she held. I don't know if I ever told 
you about the great battles I used to have with the 
Marquis de Rouen : Paris was all a-gog about them. 
I see you are looking at the portrait of my wife. 
The artist? Your humble servant. It used to 
hang in my bedroom, you wiU remember, Celia. I 
always regretted not having sent it to the Salon. I 
think I will send it there for next year's exhibition. 
I dare say there are some artists left in Paris who 
have not forgotten Philip Courthope. Coupez s'U 
voiLS plait, monsieur. Aha! Le valet: je donneJ* 

Celia was waiting for a word with Bernard when 
he came upstairs. 

"You were a darling to come, Bernard," she said. 
"Now tell me what you think. I wasn't fussy and 
over-nervous, was I, in asking you?" 

"No: you did quite right Now your father must 
see a doctor. I've talked that over with him al- 
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ready, and I shall telephone to town to-morrow to 
get Atkinson to come. He is very good at this kind 
of case." 

'What is the matter with Daddy?" asked Celia 
quickly. 

"That's what we shall find out. My dear, don't 
be frightened. It's some neurasthenic condition, I 
expect, the sort of thing for which people go into 
rest-cures. Don't let us think about it any more 
to-night. We must wait for a proper opinion. Any- 
how, you did absolutely right in sending for me. 
It was clever of you to manage it." 

"And it wasn't dreadfully inconvenient for you?" 
she asked. "I hope not." 

He smiled at her, grave next moment. 

"I wonder if you will ever learn that nothing you 
want me to do for you can be inconvenient," he said. 

She knew she was paying him in base coin as 
she kissed him. But the reality of her gratitude to 
him for having responded like that made her think 
she was not cheating him. It would have been hor- 
rible to have spent this evening alone with her 
father. 

"But it was dear of you," she said. "I feel so 
secure now you are here. I had a horrid afternoon. 
I thought it would be a quiet little pleasant time 
with Daddy. Instead it was all different: it was 
alarming." 

Some judgment, verdict and condenmation, just 
verdict and just pimishment, suddenly surged up 
from within into Celia's consciousness, disturbing 
its security, splitting the spider-web of her momen- 
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tary content. With Bernard here, she had, so she 
thought a moment ago, all she desired. Now she 
knew ttiat what she truly wanted was the sense of 
Bernard being here without Bernard. She wanted 
not him, but what he could do, and what he waa 
doing for her. No one but Bernard could do it, but 
she clung to him for what he did, not for what he 
was. And, even in the first flush of her secure con- 
tent, she found herself wondering what would hap- 
pen to-morrow. Vincent, she felt sure, would pre- 
sent himself imless she stopped him ; that had been 
arranged without arrangement. He had only said 
he would come down to Merriby on Sunday morn- 
ing, and she had replied that it would be delight- 
ful. . • . She had not asked him to come to see her 
at "Chez-moi": he was going to take a Sunday 
mommg train to Merriby, and she would be at 
Merriby, Naturally he would not have designed 
this expedition in order to observe the beauties of 
Merriby, without a further inducement. But why, 
why, so she asked herself now, did she find it diffi- 
cult to tell Bernard that Vincent might be confi- 
dently expected to call next day? . . . 

And then she recognized the nature of the diffi- 
culty. She had already begun to make petty con- 
ceahnents about him. She had pretended, for in- 
stance, that his arrival on the evening that she had 
pledged herself to a Darby and Joan was an acci- 
dent, a thing accountable for by the carelessness of 
a parlourmaid. How many accidents of that kind 
would Bernard swallow? It came to that. 

These thoughts engrossed her: she knew that, 
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having said that her father's condition alarmed her, 
her mind went out on this new skirmish. Should 
she tell Bernard — ^it mattered importantly— that 
Vincent, boisterous and loquacious, would probably 
appear next day? Or should she not tell him, and 
be mildly surprised, mildly pleased, if Vincent did 
appear? She had to decide. 

There came a knock at the door, and her father's 
voice. 

"Celia," he said. 'Tfou are showing a light from 
your window. Pardon: may I come in?" 

Celia glanced at her husband, feigning an impa- 
tience at this interruption, feeling, now that Ber- 
nard was here, a relief at it. It made that sort of 
procrastination to decide which really amounts to 
a decision. 

"Come in. Daddy," she said, "if you don't mind 
seeing me with my hair down." 

Philip entered in a marvellous dressing-gown. 
He had certainly wanted to show Celia his dressmg- 
gown. 

^'Excusez/^ he said, "je mis en dishabiUe. But 
the lighting orders are strict, mon beavrfils knows 
that. I stepped into the garden just now and saw 
a light from your room. I don't know if I told you 
that when I was in London last " 

"Yes, Daddy, you told me," said she. 

"Perhaps then Bernard hasn't heard it. It was 
the night when there was a raid, and I was at your 
mother's house. Let me Bee — ^ah yes, I went down- 
stairs, and found a curtain not down. I saved her 
a fine, I expect. There! That excludes the light 
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altogether. I make a tour of the house every ni^t. 
It would never do if lights were seen from the win- 
dows of *Chez-moL' Excuse me. I am now per- 
fectly satisfied. I shall go for a brisk walk before 
breakfast. I have long made a habit of that. Per- 
haps you will join me, Bernard? How do you like 
my dressing-gown?" 

"It's lovely, Daddy," said Celia. "But it's time 
to take it off now and go to bed. Bernard was 
just going to bed, and so was I." 

He marched out, closing the door with a snap. 

"I am worried, Bernard," said Celia. "It is lovely 
that you are here: I should be miserable otherwise. 
But I am so tired." 

"Good-night then, my darling," said he. "Sle^ 
well." 

Even as he turned to leave her, she saw, thinking 
of him no longer, nor of her father, how foolish 
and how dangerous her concealment with regard to 
Vincent was. He might run into Bernard not here 
only, but by a chance meeting in the street, and as 
before Vincent might blurt out her previous knowl- 
edge of his presence. 

"Ah, I forgot to tell you," she said, "that Vincent 
is coming down to-morrow morning, just for the 
inside of the day. He is to lunch with us." 

"You had better put him off," said Bernard. 

Celia paused. 

"Yes," fiiie said, "I will meet his train in the 
morning and tell him. I want to see him, as he goes 
to Rome to-morrow." 
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The doctor, who arrived next day, was serious 
but not alarming. Philip was certainly in a state 
to which nervous breakdown might easily succeed, 
unless proper steps were immediately taken. He 
must leave Merriby, and have a period of entire 
rest away from the normal associations and business 
of his life. A regular rest-cure in some nursing- 
home was probably not necessary: it would, at least, 
be worth while seeing what effect a complete change 
would have. He must have some one permanently 
with him, companion more than nurse, and take a 
house or lodgings, or live in a hotel. Periods of 
depression evidently alternated with exaltation and 
undue activity of the brain, but there was nothing 
to be alarmed at. Such cases were very common, 
and rest usually proved quite efficacious. His wife 
would be his natural companion, but Dr. Atkinson 
understood. . . . 

Bernard talked this over with Celia that after- 
noon. ' 

''Your father refused to entertain the idea at all 
at first," he said, "and insisted on remaining at 
Merriby. He couldn't endure living in lodgings or 
at hotels. Then luckily the thought of Stonepitts 
occurred to me, and he liked that. I explained what 
Stonepitts was like to the doctor, who considered 
it ideal. You and I will be able to be with him 
more there than we otherwise could." 

"But what about your Christmas plans?" she 
asked. "You were thinking of taking your work 
down there. You won't be able to do much if 
Daddy is there." 
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He turned to her, smiling. 

"I can manage that somehow/' he said. "But 
what I did regret is that you and I won't have our 
fortnight to ourselves. That's what I mind. Ought 
I to have asked you first before I suggested Stone- 
pitts?" 

Bernard paused, feeling a sudden yearning that 
she should be disappointed at the collapse of this 
plan. One word, one touch would convey it, and he 
longed for that assurance: the authenticity of it 
would be plain to him. Eagerly, then hopelessly 
he waited for that. 



CHAPTER VI 

One night late Bernard was sitting in his room at 
Stonepitts finishing a memorandum on which he 
had been engaged for the last week. The house 
had long been silent, for it was a couple of hours 
since Philip had gone up to bed after his usual 
games of picquet, and Celia had gone up with hhn. 
Since then Bernard had anchored himself down to 
his work, only rising now and agam to replenish 
the logs that burned and flared on liie big open 
grate and yet scarcely vanquished the bitterness of 
the night, occasionally walking up and down the 
room to assist his mind to the clarified statement 
of some intricate point, or for a moment listening 
to the wind that buffeted his windows and the soft 
whisper of the snow driven against them. For a 
while there had been also the muffled sound of steps 
from ihe room above where Celia slept, but those 
had long ago ceased. 

Bernard, in spite of his powers of concentration, 
had to exert an unusual effort of control in order 
to keep his mind steady at its task. This section 
of it should have been finished yesterday, but the 
continual interruptions, owing to Philip's presence 
here, had unduly delayed him. Half a dozen times 
in the morning Philip would look in, saying at con- 
siderable length that he knew how busy Bernard 

324 
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was, and that he would not interrupt hun, but sit 
quietly by the fire and read his book. Then in a 
couple of minutes he would jump up for fresh fuel 
on the fire, and vent a short dissertation as to how 
to lay ihe logs so that th^ gave out their maximum 
of heat. Next moment some paragraph in his 
paper about Turkey would cause him to bring it 
over to Bernard, saying: "I don't know if you've 
seen this: it might interest you." But though for 
these hours he was secure from his father-in-law, 
he found it almost as difficult to keep his attention 
on his work as when Philip kept jumping up and 
down, so insistently did another topic and the sub- 
ject cognate to it press in upon him. He refused, 
however, to focus his mind at all on that, and only 
saw it, so to speak, out of a comer of the ^ye he 
steadily averted from it. Soon, wh^i he had fin- 
ished this note on the German scheme of irrigation 
at Adana> he would wheel round in his chair and 
stare ihis other topic in the face. At present there 
was a veil over it, which he had thrown there him- 
self. That must be twitched away: there was no 
use in covering it up from himself any longer. Half 
an hour later he arranged and read through what 
he had written, made a correction h^e and there, 
and turned his chair round to the fire. 

He faced first the main fact. Celia was not in 
love witib him at all: ihere it was now for liie first 
time definitely admitted to himself, numbly and 
coldly admitted without for ihe moment any emo- 
tion springing iherefrom. Working backwards 
from that, he looked for the time, the occasbn, or 
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ihe series of occasions when her love for him had 
first b^un to wane, and could not find it. In cer- 
tain ways, quite minor ways in comparison with 
that, she had changed towards him : she let him see, 
for instance, with growing frequency and with grow- 
ing distinctness, that his affection wearied and irri- 
tated her; but, bitter though that was, it was noth- 
ing in comparison of the fact that in the one great 
point she had not changed. She had never loved 
him at all. He believed that she had desired to, 
had tried to, but her admission to him on the day 
he asked her to marry him that she did not love him 
had always remained good. She had allowed him 
to love her, and that was all. A second conclu- 
sion followed, noting another change in her. Her 
nature, so he believed, when he married her was 
still asleep : she did not love him, nor did she love 
any oiher. He wa^ sure that she had liked him 
in strong preference to other men, but no flame was 
at iiiat time alight in her. It wa^ alight now. 

He thought of Vincent with a curious indiffer- 
ence ; he did not appear like a dynamic factor at all, 
but was a mere wheel driven by another force. 
Bernard looked on him aa having no volition in the 
matter, and not for a moment did he believe tha^ 
he had made love to Celia. He had but stood there, 
boisterous and cynical and greedy of life, without a 
heartache in the world or the sense of need that 
makes a man dynamic. He felt as completely sure 
of this as he did of Celiacs integrity. He had abso- 
lutely no fear, no suspicion on these points; the 
situation and its hopelessness did not lie iiiere, but 
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in the fact that ihe woman he adored was his wife. 

The wind had fallen, and no longer hooted in the 
open chimney, as Bernard sat making this almost 
emotionless review, and the soft patter of the snow 
against the window had ceased. There had been 
a very heavy fall, and it was possible that Celia, 
who had intended to go up to town next day, would 
be obliged to stop until the roads had been cleared. 
She had been a week here now, and he had seen 
day after day how her father, with his restless exal- 
tation and alternating depression, and his own com- 
panionship no less, were getting on her nerves. In 
consequence he had urged her to go back to town, 
saying that he himself would stop here for a few 
days longer, and he had met with a merely con- 
ventional opposition, which soon broke down and 
showed beyond all possibility of misconception how 
great was her relief at the idea of getting away. She 
tried to suppress it, but it leaked out. Then this 
snowstorm had come, and no less clearly had he 
seen her spirits sink again at the thought of post- 
ponement. There seemed the apex of his misery — 
that he, the devotion of whose body and soul was 
as utterly hers as ever, could serve her in no other 
way than by urging her to leave him, and must 
watch her disappointment when there was a fear 
of her being prevented from so doing. 

The fire had died down, and he went upstairs to 
the ^room he occupied next Celia's, observing, as he 
felt for the electric switch, that there was a line of 
light below the door whidi opened into her room. 
It occurred to him that she might have fallen asleep 
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leaving ha: li^t still burning, for it must now be 
not less than three hours since she had gone to 
bed, and while he hesitated as to whether he should 
go in and extinguish it for her, he heard his name 
called. 

She was sitting up in bed; a book unopened lay 
by her, her eyes were bright and wakeful. She gave 
him that smile which had always contained for him 
sweet Q&cret meanings to be intapreted by the lore 
of his own love. 

''My dear, how late you are!" she said. ''Work- 
ing all this time?" 

"Most of it. You are late, too, in going to deep." 

She indicated ihe side of h^ bed to him, and with 
a weakness irresistibly strong he sat down there. 

"Yes, I couldn't sleep. I have been thinking 
what an utterly selfish brute I am, and I want to 
tell you that I know it." 

"My dear, what's all this about?" said he. 

"It's about my going away and leaving you here 
with Daddy," she said. "I won't go: I shall stop 
here. It would be too ugly if I went." 

He smiled at her: clearly it was but the ungrace- 
ful, the unlovely a^^ct of selfirfmess that struck 
her. 

"I think you had better consent to be ugly," he 
said, "if ihe snow doesn't prevent you, and — and 
make you beautiful." 

"But the contrast between you and me ia so 
hopele^y to my disadvantage," she said. "You 
are being ideally beautiful : I am being hideous." 
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She drew her bed-coveringB hi^er up round her, 
fihivermg a little. 

"I am serious," she said. "I want to tell you 
liiat I know I am ugly, that I know you are beau- 
tiful Your patience and gentleness with Daddy 
are exquisite. You mustn't think I don't appreciate 
it. I am not so hideous as that." 

There waa to him a ni^tmare side in all this: 
a sense of hidden horror. Celia lay there, half re- 
clined, her hands bdiind her plaited hair, soft and 
young and utterly adorable, while in her slow, husky 
voice she made this confession of her hideousness. 
He knew, aa well aa she, what and where was the 
underlying canker: ihe real hideousness was that 
she, thinking all the time of one man, should cloak 
that to her husband, who sat there on her bed in 
the silent hour, in these tawdry disguises of the 
perception of her selfishness over this matter of 
whether she stayed here with him or went back to 
London. She was not bewailing her real self, she 
was bewailing no more than the unbecoming aspect 
of the dress she had on, her shoes, her hat. They 
were ugly, that was quite true; she was loading 
him with a task that really belonged to her, and he 
took it, as she very well knew, as an easy yoke, a 
burden that was li^t because of his love for her. 
Had she loved him she might, without any hideous- 
ness at all, have told him that she would be glad 
of an escape. As it was, she was taking without 
giving, accusing herself of a superficial ugliness, 
while she concealed the radical disease which but 
lightly disfigured the surface. There was the real 
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malady: of ihai, she did not speak, unknowing that 
he had probed there already and knew. . . . Did 
not his heart know? 

"So I won't go/' she said. "I can't leave it all 
to you, for that would be hateful of me. Oh, Ber- 
nard, can't I do something to my beastly nature? 
All the time that I say these things— and they are 
quite genuine — ^I think to myself that it would be 
^lendid of me to stop with you. I pat myself on 
the back for determining to do so. Isn't it horrible? 
And even worse than that is the knowledge that 
perhaps the thought of you here, being kind and 
patient and loving, would spoil my pleasure in get- 
ting away. I shall have deserted you." 

He was silent a moment. 

"When did you think of all these things?" he 
said. 

"Since I came up to bed. I have been lying here, 
cursing and scolding myself. My nerves are all to 
bits for some reason. I hate being unreal and ugly. 
What's to be done?" 

Again he was silent, conscious only of an over- 
mastering longing that Celia should tell him where 
the real trouble lay. He would have welcomed 
nothing from her lips so much as the sheer confes- 
sion that she did not love him. That would have 
shown a trust in him that he knew he merited. If 
she owed nothing else to him, she owed him that. 
She was not so bankrupt that she could not pay this 
bitter dividend. • . • And th^e all the time waiting 
for her were the uncountable riches of love. 

Once she drew a quick breath, opened her mouth 
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aa if to speak, and he waited with that i>atienoe 
which alone is immeasurable^ for it q)rings from 
the infinite sources. Then, when it was clear that 
she would go no deeper than that, he came up to 
her level again. 

''It's just because your nerves are all to bits 
that you make such mountains out of molehills,'' 
he said. ''What are we talking about, after all? 
Merely whether you will go to London to-morrow 
or wait for three days. What does it matter?'' 

'Tfou know it matters," said she. "My going and 
my stopping are i^ymbols. The meaning of an act. 
. . . What we do is nothing in comparison with 
what we mean by it." 

"But, my dear, you made up your mind to go," 
said he. 'Tour relief was unmistakable when we 
settled that. And your anxiety about the snow 
stopping you was equally clear. Nothing has oc- 
curred since that to alter your mind." 

Internally his soul oried out to her: "Only tell 
me that you love him I Only tell me that you have 
never loved me at all!" But it cried to emptiness; 
not an echo answered it. 

"But something has occurred," she said. "My 
perception of you has had . • . has had a jolt. I 
want, I want ... oh, do you know Blake's picture 
of the poor little people putting a ladder up to the 
moon, and saying, 'I want: I want!' So hopeless, 
so patiietic!" 

Her eyes suddenly filled with tears. 

"The detestable thing I am!" she said. "And, 
all the time, there's your ladder put up towards 
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me. Oh, I know that, and I want to go climbing, 
too, out of the muck, ... I don't think you realize 
that. You don't think I want . . . the dust; the 
ignoble crawling there! Why haven't I got wings, 
instead of being made to crawl? Has it ever struck 
you how I envy you?" 

Her self-control gave way altogether, and she 
smothered her face in her hands. 

"The bitter night," she sobbed, "and the darkness 
and the snow. No, don't touch me: you can't 
reach me. Please go, Bernard. Just leave me alone. 
I mean it." 

There was no mistaking the sincmty of that, and 
he left her. 

Morning revealed the sheer impossibility of get- 
ting to the station at all, so thickly lay the drifts on 
the sunken road below the forest. During the day 
communication was re-established between the 
house and the village, and in the afternoon Bernard 
floundered there with his packet for the Foreign 
Office, to find that the morning train from town 
had only just got in, but that the line was now 
clear, and that his parcel would arrive in London 
next morning. The letters and papers that should 
have been delivered early that day had not yet 
reached the village, but should be sent on when 
they arrived. Probably they would not get through 
to him till next mommg, but if he expected anything 
urgent an effort would be made. There was no 
need for that, and he set out again on his return. 

All day no word of private import had passed 
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between him and Celia. She was utterly dumb on 
the subject of that strange^ unreal midnight talk, 
in which, as it seemed to her now, they had both 
trafficked in shadows, keeping the substance locked 
up behind strong doors of silence, and she avoided 
being left alone with him by an assiduous attention 
to her father. The pointedness of that was unmis- 
takable, the reason of it was divisable into two con- 
tradictory explanations. She might, on the one 
hand, be bringing herself up to the difficult point 
of fmlher utterance, or she might be regretting that 
she had said so much. Either of these was con- 
sistent with her reticence to-day, and whichever it 
was, he could do no more than hold himself open 
to her, ready when she sought him. But something 
had broken in her last night: some partition-wall 
had given way. She had cloaked the aperture, 
hangmg up that unexplained distress as conceal- 
ment, but the breach was there. . . . 

Bernard felt desperately tired, with a fatigue that 
came from within, and not from this laborious 
trudging through the high-piled drifts, nor yet from 
the fact ihat he had hardly slept that ni^t. His 
fatigue, reflecting itself in his wearied steps and in 
his eyes, which longed for sleep, came from some 
much deeper source than the mere physical machine 
which ploughed its way along the familiar road 
where once he had passed in the winged chariot. 
Of all his returns to Stonepitts, one stood out from 
the rest, when, at the end of his two months in 
Greece, he had come back on the heels of his tele- 
gram to Celia. It was then that the first touch 
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of frosty which now chilled him to the heart, had 
met him. He had warmed himself again at his 
own fire, but now, though his own fire burned as 
consumin^y as ever, there were these drifts of snow 
around iU They w«re powerless to put the fire 
out, but they enveloped it with the loneliness of a 
polar ni^^t: it burned and none warmed herself 
thereat. And all the time she shivered in that cold 
of the snow, longing for warmth. "Come, come!" 
he cried to her. • . • 

Symbols: she had spok^x of symbols last ni^t, 
and he knew what lay below that word of hers. 
Only lately he had sent the head from London down 
here, and it presided on the i)edestal that stood in 
the hall, a tutelary deity to whom und^ an image 
his whole self was dedicated. She had said when 
first she saw it that it mocked. To-day he wondered 
if it mocked. • • • 

Confused and confusing, even as these pallid 
snowdrifts, his thoughts, fatigued and insensitive, 
poured out their burden. The knowledge that she 
was suffering and bewildered made the worst part 
of his trouble, and even while he told himself that 
he would do anything to heal that, his personal 
bitterness surged back on him. In its very nature 
it was corrosive, and with all his power he resisted 
it, burning it with fire, washing it off with the pure 
waters. It was no more h^ fault that she did not 
love him than it was his that he loved her. He 
could judge, from his own consciousness, the inevi- 
tableness of it all. And all the time she wanted, 
with an honesty he could not doubt, to get away 
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from her desire^ to turn it round, to make a ladder 
of it, climbing, climbuig. . . . 

A self-abasement, sudden as some crash out of 
the sky, took possession of him. She wanted to 
' climb to him ... to him down there below. Her 
will reached put towards him, groping with blind 
hands. . . • 

Sunset had come and darkness was falling fast 
when he passed up the avenue of firs towards the 
house. But the snow-clouds had discharged them- 
selves and only thin vapours lingered, through 
which the faint starlight of a moonless ni^t made 
a wan macabre glimmer on ihe drifts and the laden 
trees. The bitter cold that had preceded the fall 
had lost its rigour, and now and then some branch 
weired down by the snow slipped from its burden 
and sprang upwards again. Then, turning the cor- 
ner, he came within sight of the front of the house, 
where the windows were shuttered and curtained 
and no gleam welcomed him. In a moment now 
the door would have closed on his entry, and the 
long evening lay in front of the three of them. 
There would be picquet with Philip, and disserta- 
tions on the correct manner of play, and Celia would 
watch ihem a little, and then betake herself to a 
book, muffled as she had been all day underneath 
the trouble that lay thick and heavy over her. 

Celia looked up from the game of draughts in 
which ^e and her father were engaged as he en- 
tered, but said nothing and moved her piece. 

"Ha! I huff you!'^ said Philip deUghtedly. 
"That was a trap.*' 
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"Letters and papers haven't come yet/' said Ber- 
nard. "We shall get them in the morning." 

"I think ihe fall is over," said she. "It is warmOT, 
too. Will you ring the bell, Bernard, and we will 
have tea." 

She passed her hand down the leg of his knicker- 
bockers. 

"My dear, you are soaked," she said. "Do go 
and change." 

She met his eyes for a moment, and it seemed 
to him that something beckoned to him, that some- 
thing struggled to reach him. But instantly it 
withdrew again, hiding itself, sinking into the drift 
from which it had momentarily emerged. 

"Yes, I will go," he said, and went to the door, 
conscious aU the time that Celia's eyes followed 
hun, that she was sitting tense and upright m her 
chair as if to rise and go with him. But again, 
when he looked round, she turned to the game 
again. 

"A crown. Daddy," she said. "Give me a crown." 

All evening the same impression was there. Once 
she followed Bernard into his room to tell him that 
the doctor who was looking after her father had 
been that afternoon while he was out, and had been 
astonished at the improvement in him. This modi- 
fied form of rest-cure was evidently answering very 
well; he thought they might look forward to a 
speedy recovery. Certainly this good news would 
amply account for her coming to tell it to her hus- 
band, but even then he felt that there was something 
else which she had come to say, but which she could 
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not say. Then for each of them there was a visit 
to the nursery, and dinner — ^a loquacious, elderly 
man, his daughter and his son-in-law, with con- 
versation on the merest topics of the day, wearing 
a little thia, since the same trio had discussed 
them before. There was nothimg that all the world 
might not have heard, nothing that ever so faintly 
indicated that below, and so little below, the aspect 
of humdrum, well-bred prosperity, there w^e 
yearnings and regrets and a hopelessness that 
touched despair. Then once again the crackle and 
glow of the wood fire, and picquet, and a peep 
through the shutters at bedtime to see that the 
snow had not begun again'. 

To-night Celia was the first to go. 

"I'm dropping with sleep. Daddy," she said. "I 
shall not wait for you." 

"How's that? Didn't you sleep well last nightf' 

"Only fairly. It will be different to-night. Are 
you going to sit up working, Bernard?" 

"For an hour perhaps. Good-night." 

She paused by his side, and he looked up from 
his cards again. 

"What is it?" he asked. "Do you want to speak 
to me?" 

"No. I was only looking at your hand. Good- 
night." 

The letters and papers of two days came through 
next morning while Celia and her husband were at 
breakfast. There were some half-dozen for her, 
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and she ^ianoed at ihe envelopes, selecting one with 
a censor's label and an Italian stamp to read first. 

"From Vincent/' she said rather deliberately as 
she opened it. 

Bernard had left his letters unopened and had 
unfolded the copy of The Times which should havje 
arrived yesterday. 

"Any news?" he asked. "Is he in Rome?" 

"No; he writes from Taranto: he is taking ship 
there for Athens." 

Bernard had opened his paper at ihe middle page 
and a headline cau^t his eye. 

"Does he say what ship he is going in?" he asked. 
As he spoke, he put down the paper he had just 
opened and took up that of this morning. Celia 
turned over the page. 

*n?7hat ship?" she asked. "The Tunis^ 

Bernard searched in the second paper for a certain 
paragraph. He found it, and, getting up, came 
round the table to Celia. 

"I have very bad news for 3rou," he said. As 
he spoke he laid his hand on her shoulder, and she, 
with a movement sweet to him because it was 
purely instinctive, closed her own over it. Security, 
protection was there. . . . 

"TeU me," she said. 

"Yesterday's Times gives a telegram that the 
Tunis has been torpedoed by a submarine," he said. 
"Only a very few were saved; there is the list in 
to-day's paper. He is not among them." 

Celia got up. 
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'1 see/' she said, letting slip the protecting hand. 
"I'll— rU go to my room, I think." 

Nothing that he could say could reach her just 
then, and he knew that he must wait till she, of her 
own accord, sou^t him again, as she had sought 
him just now with that clinging to his hand. When- 
ever she wanted him he was ready; unless ^e 
wanted him, the very natiu^ of the catastrophe 
precluded his intrusion. 

All that dark winter day there was no sign from 
her. To her father, inquiring about her absence, 
^e sent news of a headache; but Bernard asked 
nothing, nor did he attempt to see her. He worked 
at his own affairs; he entertained Phihp: for the 
rest he waited. Had she given him in that inter- 
view two nights ago, or in the day that intervened, 
any spontaneous hint with regard to what he knew, 
he could have approached her. As it was, he must 
wait for whatever she chose to tell him. The deli- 
cacy of love, inherent in its very quality, kept him 
from her. If she chose, in the days and weeks that 
faced them, to return, still silent, still unconfessed, 
to the routine of life, that silence could never 
be broken by him. Only, so he guessed, she had 
conjectured what was the natiu^ of the bad news 
he had warned her of, and at that moment she had 
clung to the hand that lay on her shoulder. She 
cast it off afterwards: that was natural; but while 
tiie certainty of the uttered word was not in her 
knowledge she clung to him. 

The sunset, rose-coloured on the snow, with the 
last of the clouds vanished, was fading as he sat 
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in his room using the end of the daylight. At any 
moment the servant might come in to close the 
shutters, and when ihe door opened he did not 
look up, supposmg tiiat the lights would be switched 
on and thie curtains drawn. He just cleared a place 
among thie papers, to make room for the lamp that 
habitually stood on his table. A cord had to be 
adjusted to a plug in tiie wall: tiien the green- 
shaded lamp was put thiere. 

"Bernard!" she said, and she came across the 
room and sat in tiie chair close to him that faced 
the fire. She leaned forward, not looking at him, 
but staring in front of her. Except for the mention 
of his name, she gave no recognition of his presence. 

He did not answer her, but half turned in his 
chair, laying down his pen. 

"I have got to tell you something," she said. 

He knew now for certain what she wanted to 
tell him. She had come deliberately, with the 
breaking of silence, to do so. Ever since their mid- 
night talk she had had just this to say and could 
not. Now, for herself, the need of telling it had 
come, and, because that was so, he could take thiat 
burden from her. 

"There is no need then," he said. "I know." 

Still she did not look at him. 

"That is impossible," she said. "I have got to 
say it." 

"I know," he said again. 

For one moment she hid her face in her hands. 
But before that she looked at him. 

"Say it then." 
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'Tou loved him," said Bernard. 

Celia still sat with her face muffled in her palm& 
There was just her mouth free from that imprison- 
melt. 

'When did you ^tc^^?" she asked. 

"I guessed when 1 c: r_e back from Greece.'* 

"And all these months r . . " 

"Yes, all tiiese months.'^ 

There was a long silence. Once again he could 
not help her out; tiiere was no use in words for 
him unless she gave him the chance. All the light, 
the love that he had was ready for her, but she 
must want it. 

"You have given me everything for nothing,'^ she 
said. 

"Yes; I have given you everything," he said. 
''You always knew that." 

"But for notiiing," she repeated. 

"That doesn't concern me," he said. "If I had 
given a little, I might have coimted what I got in 
exchange. But as I gave you everything, how could 
I count? There is no counting possible." 

He stood up, moving a little away from her. 

"You don't understand at all," he said quietly. 

"I understand enough to ask for your forgive- 
ness," she said. 

At that she took her hands from her face, looking 
up to him. 

"If you ask that, you have a lot to leam," he 
said. 

"Explain," said she. 

He knelt down by her, still not touching her. 
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''You must understand that. It's damnation un- 
less you do/' he said. "If my love for you was a 
smalls thing tlian it is, if I cared for you in any 
way but the best that I know, I should forgive you 
at once. But just because my love for you is tiie 
biggest thing of which my soul is capable, I can't 
imagine the possibility of doing tiiat." 

For one moment she incredulously stiffened into 
herself: the next she knew she had misinterpreted 
him. 

"Forgiveness doesn't come in," he said. "Love 
takes that for granted: it's automatic, it's nothing. 
Love hasn't time to stop there. Love goes throu^ 
forgiveness as through a wayside station, at full 
speed, not noticing. It is no destination. . . . For- 
giveness is a i^)eck of rain in a day of sun. It dries 
off before you notice. . . • Can't you undOTstand?" 

She leaned forwards towards hint 

"I want: I want ^" she said. 
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